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PREFACE 


During recent years statistical methods have developed so rapidly 
in the social sciences — particularly in their business and civic uses— 
that introductory courses in the subject are necessarily becoming more 
highly specialized than formerly. The older text-books have gen- 
erally given something of the philosophy of statistics^ its field of applica- 
tion, the sources of data, and the various methods of charting, together 
with some of the elementary processes of mathematical analysis. Bub 
today a text-book which attempts to cover at all adequately, even for 
introductory purposes, all of these various aspects of the subject would 
either have to be encyclopedic in nature or would fail to do justice to 
most of them. Hence, in teaching statistics it is becoming necessary to 
place the emphasis upon those aspects of the subject which are most 
significant with respect to applicaticm in the fields to be studied, and to 
slight those elementary and specific phases'~with~vrfiiHrT^ is 

already somewhat famihar. 

At the present time the tendency in an introductory course of sta- 
tistics as applied to the social sciences is a concentration upon the 
methods and logic of statistical analysis. This concentration is justi- 
fied because sources of data and fields of application are now more ade- 
quately considered in connection with many other courses making use 
of statistical data and affording opportunity for the extension of sta- 
tistical research. Methods of presenting data in graphic form are 
somewhat familiar to the student, hence the introductory course need 
do little more than to summarize and illustrate the usual rules, leaving 
more specialized methods to be worked out in research practice by 
reference to the excellent manuals on charting now available. Such a 
reduction of the scope of the work makes it possible to concentrate 
attention upon laboratory methods and the logic underlying them, and 
to give sufficient practice in computation to fix these methods in mind. 

This text-book has been prepared in view of the above considera- 
tions. The general scope of the subject is suggested in an introductory 
chapter, and specific reference to the logic of statistics is made in appro- 
priate places throughout the book. Although references are made to 
sources of statistics, little is said specifically upon the subject of gather- 
ing data for the reason that this process can be learned only by practice 
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in a given applied field. The same thing may be said of specific fields of 
application. These fields are by no means standardized, and the 
research student who has learned a method and its significance must 
discover for himself in his chosen field of research just what use he can 
make of his tools. The exposition, however, of standard methods of 
computing averages, dispersion, index numbers, trends, cycles, and cor- 
relations has been expanded to include typical methods and procedures 
now in use, and to suggest ways of adapting such methods to specific 
problems. There is also included an abundance of simple exercises for 
laboratory practice. These exercises may be criticized in that many 
of them are abstract, and based on inadequate data, but it is hoped that 
these shortcomings may be more than offset by the emphasis which is 
given specific processes. They may, of course, be readily supple- 
mented by applied laboratory work in such fields as may be determined 
by the student's primary interests. 

In accordance with recommendations recently made by representa- 
tive committees on the mathematical training of workers in the social 
sciences, contacts are made with several fields of mathematics. For 
example, simple applications of derivatives and integrations are sug- 
gested. Nevertheless, the stress has uniformly been placed upon applica- 
tion, and, as far as possible, all methods have been reduced to formulas 
so that they may be handled by the worker who has but a minimum of 
mathematical knowledge. The more important mathematical proofs 
are, however, suggested in footnotes or appendices so that the student 
who is mathematically inclined may be guided in a study of this aspect 
of the subject. Each chapter has been subdivided so as to give first the 
more elementary and basic processes, and later the more complex and 
specialized methods, thus facilitating the abbreviation of the course. 

R. A. Fisher has well said that traditional statistics, built upon the 
theory of infinitely large samples, is inadequate for practical research. 
'^Not only does it take a cannon to shoot a sparrow, but it misses the 
sparrow." Experience in laboratory work with irregular and scanty 
data demonstrates the advantages for many purposes of the simpler 
'^first moment" methods over the methods involving higher powers, 
and it is for this reason that average deviation, quartiles, and first 
moment correlations have been stressed. It is the hope of the authors 
that the methods and procedure here outlined may be found useful to 
those who are now engaged in the worthy task of placing sociol- 
ogy, political science, and economics on a more adequate scientific 
foundation. 

The authors wish to acknowledge their special indebtedness to 
Dr. AUen T. Craig, of the Department of Mathematics, University of 
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Iowa, and to Dr. Floyd B. Haworth, Mr. T. H. Cox, Mrs. Ruth McGuire, 
and Miss Gladys Hamilton, all of whom are affiliated with the College 
of Commerce, University of Iowa, for valuable assistance in preparing 
the manuscript. 

Geobge R. Davies, 
Waltbe F. Ckowdbr. 
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METHODS OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

CHAFTER I 

STATISTICAL METHODS IH SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Except for sporadic beginnings, the use of statistical methods in the 
sciences of economics and sociology dates back scarcely more than a 
generation, and has seen t he major portion of its development with in 
the last decade. ~feome nave been in^ned to consider that this develop- 
ment Eas nearly run its course, but those who are in touch with the 
progressive methods now being used in large scale business and in 
governmental bureaus are of the opinion that statistics as applied to 
economic and social data is still at its beginning. Whether this is the 
case or not depends, however, upon the course of events. If, as seems 
probable, our present uncoordinated large scale business is to be further 
developed into an efficiently managed instrument of production serving 
the needs of the people, then statistics, together with mathematical 
economics, wiU emerge among the most important tools of the social 
sciences. For it is by means of averages, dispersions, coefficients of 
variability, trends, and regressions, as pictured in control charts, that 
management is able to visualize and direct the movements of large 
masses of population. 

To be sure, figures may m islead us. They do not tell the whole ' 
truth. THe^worE’"OftEe statistician is much like that of the map maker , 
who presents the traveler with a sketch of important highways, showing * 
the locations of towns and geographical features. The map is not a 
picture of reality. It shows cities as dots, and rivers as lines. It has 
purposely omitted the interesting details of scenery and the still more 
important features of human interest which lie along the route and which 
constitute the traveler's real objectives. Nevertheless, as a means of 
reaching these objectives, the map is extremely useful. And so it is 
with statistics in the hands of the business executive and the statesman. 
Back of the charts are human beings with their varying characteristics 
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and vital interests, few of which can be described in figures. Yet as a 
means of serving these interests, of keeping trade moving from one region 
to another, of allocating investment and labor, and of apportioning relief 
to maladjusted industries and dependent classes, statistics and mathe- 
matical methods are important, and are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant with the growing complexity of society. 

The chief reason, then, for the study of statistics is the practical use 
which can be made of the subject in business and governmental control 
That the work of the business executive and statesman will be consider- 
ably extended in the near future appears certain when we consider the 
chief social problems of the present time. Some of these problems arise 
out of business depressions. In past decades statistical procedure was 
applied to the task of describing business cycles as they occurred, and 
of tracing the interrelations of the factors concerned. Although it 
cannot be said that these studies have supplied a very clear theory of the 
causes of the business cycle, one fundamental fact has been distinctly 
revealed; namely, that depressions are related to lack of coordination of 
the various factors entering into a system of markets. This view is 
fully supported by mathematical economics, which shows that if the 
various industries and price levels are in suitable adjustment, one to 
another, there should result maximum production, a steady flow of goods 
to the consumer, and a distribution of income in proportion to the pro- 
ductivity of the various factors involved. A comparison of the the- 
oretical picture of coordinated industry with statistical records of the 
business world shows how far the actual is removed from the ideal 

It is further evident that as industry becomes more complex the 
automatic adjustment of the various production and price schedules 
through the so-called law of supply and demand becomes more difficult, 
and intelligent supervision becomes increasingly necessary. Hence 
we may expect that the development of centralized control, such as has 
already been partially realized in national banking systems, industrial 
mergers, and similar organizations, will continue beyond its present 
scope. The tools which such centralized control will use wdll be chiefly 
statistics and accounting, together with such mathematical economics 
as may be required to meet problems of price equilibrium as they arise. 

The development of a scientific basis of social control will require not 
only economic statistics but also social statistics, including data on 
standards of living, marriage and divorce rates, birth and death rates, 
dependency and crime, migration movements, and other demographic 
data. Indeed, it may be anticipated that all pertinent facts required 
in making a statistical map of the status and interrelations of a popula- 
tion will be brought together by centralized statistical bureaus much 
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more completely than they are today. It is only through such knowl- 
edge, and through intelligent business and political administration 
based upon it, that society can hope to meet the problems now facing it. 
The student of today, ambitious to reach the administrative positions 
of the future, will do well to master statistics at least to the degree 
requisite for intelligent criticism and utilization of its findings. 

A less utilitarian reason for the study of statistics lies in the fact that 
statistical reasoning is essentially tl^ogic of modern science, replacing 
the formSTo^n'offHe ancients! Asa t gol of logic, statistical rea soning 
focuses i n the so-ca lled co ntingency tableT o r double freq uency dis- 
tribution, such as is used uTcorrelation. Physical scientists tell us that 
natural laws do not possess the fixity that formerly was attributed to 
them, but that they assume a certain degree of variability which in some 
cases may be appreciably large, and in other cases infinitesimally small. 
In the phenomena of industry and society, the variabihty of social 
“ laws ” or uniformities is large, but the mathematical form is essen- 
tially the same as for physical laws. Thus a correlation chart exhibiting 
the relationship of the price of com to the production of com, year by 
year, differs in degree of variability but not in principle from a physical 
law. And when inquiry is carried further, other independent variables 
are discovered which may be combined into a multiple correlation, 
improving the statement of the law and reducing the variability about 
the regression line. 

From such a beginning one may proceed by the use of statistical and 
mathematical methods into the many complexities of economic law 
where any one price is, to some extent, a function of all other price and 
production schedules. Such a study, however, does not describe what 
actually occurs, but rather what would occur if men were intelligent 
enough to direct industry into the channels of maximum efficiency rela- 
tive to the prevailing set-up of demand schedules and the present 
means of production. 

By way of summary it may be said that the study of statistics is 
not merely an attempt to describe what actually occurs, though it 
must begin at this point, but in its broader aspects it is the logical 
background of business and social management. Hence what appears 
now to be mere abstraction may later become the basic necessity of an 
applied science. Eventually, it may be assumed, the social arts of 
business and pofitics will rest upon as substantial a theoretical and 
mathematical background as physics, chemistry, and engineering. 
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GATHERING AND PRESENTING DATA 

It is not possible within the limits of a text-book to make an ade- 
quate exposition of the methods to be used in gathering, editing, and 
tabulating data, and presenting them in summary or graphic form. So 
much depends upon the object of the study and the nature of the avail- 
able data that generalizations are of little use. It is scarcely possible 
to do more than to repeat certain obvious platitudes, such as that the 
object of the investigation should first be clearly defined, and that great 
care should be taken in the selection of the data, which must be consis- 
tent, bo niogfi-neoiis , reasonably reliable, -and^dequate. A little ^peri- 
ence, howev er, will show that many difficult ies-aiig hidden beneath J hese 
app arently simple d !rectt??ns. To begin with, statistical units are often 
difficult to define. Thus in gathering figures on the number of farms in 
a given area, it may prove by no means easy to draw the line between 
the farm and the truck garden. Or in tabulating the number of dwell- 
ing houses, it may be a difficult task to discriminate among dwellings, 
apartment houses, and business buildings having apartments for rent. It 
is obvious that in such cases it will be necessary to set up precise and 
arbitrary definitions and to classify strictly in accordance with these 
definitions. 

The consistency and homogeneity of figures will also challenge the 
student’s powers of discrimination. Over a considerable period of time, 
such simple units as a bushel of wheat or a yard of cloth may vary 
considerably according to the quality listed. Or a series of items pur- 
porting to represent the interest rate may at one time be based upon 
three months’ commercial paper and at another time on call-money 
loans — series which though distinctly related are not strictly comparable. 
If it is not possible to obtain strictly comparable units throughout the 
whole of a time series, it may be possible to make the data homogeneous 
by means of suitable adjustments. Such adjustments are, of course, 
very easily made when the units have common denominators, as, for 
example, when part of the data is listed in kilometers (0.62 mile) and 
part in miles, or in cases where the comparative money values of the 
diverse units listed are known. Sometimes very complex adjustments 
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may be required in editing the data for statistical analyses. Suppose, 
for example, that an index of bank debits in certain cities is being 
elaborated as a measure of the business cycle and that there are gaps in 
the data. In some cases such gaps may be filled in by reference to com- 
parable data, such as bank clearings, after adjusting for the relative 
degree of variability, trend, and volume of the two series. But it is 
obvious that simple rules covering aU such cases cannot be set up. 
Each case must be judged in accordance with principles covering the 
construction of indexes and the measurement of variability — topics 
which will be discussed later. 

Sampling. — A large proportion of statistical analyses are made on the 
basis of samples rather than on the basis of complete data. It has been 
found by experience that, when samples are properly handled, they can 
be made to yield fairly satisfactory measures of the original data. It is 
a principle of science that large aggregates of data in which, from the 
point of view of samphng, the random element, or law of chance, is 
operative, exhibit a marked degree of statistical regularity, so that 
samples drawn from them tend to show the same characteristics as the 
aggregates themselves. For example, the tables by which life insurance 
premiums are calculated are based upon large aggregates of population, 
and are found by experience to be fairly accurate with respect to smaller 
groups of the same population. Similarly, small percentages, such as 
the relative number of exceptionally tall persons in a homogeneous popu- 
lation, are hkely to remain stable from one random group to another. 
Thus in general the characteristics of a large group may usually be 
judged by studying a judicious sample collected at random. 

In working with samples the question continually arises as to what^ 
constitutes an adequate number of items. This question is not easily, 
answered, even if it is possible to obtain random samples without biad 
of any sort. It is evident, however, that as the size of the sample 
increases its dependability increases. Mathematically this principle is 
expressed somewhat more precisely by saying that dependability 
increases with the square root of the number of items; thus a sample of 
100 items would normally be regarded as only twice (\/l00/V^) 
as dependable as one having 25 items. The term dependabihty as thus 
used may be rendered somewhat more precise by the following illus- 
tration, Let us assume that incoming freshman classes of very large 
numbers taken from year to year may be counted on to range normally 
in certain standardized mental tests through the following five classes 
of scores: 75-85, 85-95, 95-105, 105-115, 115-125, where 100 repre- 
sents the average score. If successive groups each consisting of 25 
students are selected at random from such a universe ” of students, 
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it would theoretically be expected that the averages of these groups 
would range in classifications one-fifth (1/ V^) broad as those of the 
original group. That is, these averages would range approximately in 
the classes 96-97, 97-99, 99-101, 101-103, 103-105. Again, if suc- 
cessive samples of 100 each are taken, the means of each of these sam- 
ples might be expected to range in the classes 97.5-98.5, 98.5-99.5, 
99.5-100.5, 100.5-101.5, 101.5-102.5. Thus, by increasing the size of 
the sample, the range through which the mean of the sample may be 
expected to vary approaches closer and closer to the mean of the original 
“ universe.” The theory of sampling of which the classifications just 
quoted represent a brief example constitutes an important branch of 
statistics which, however, is not of primary importance in an introduc- 
tory course. Some of the elements of the subject are considered at 
suitable places in succeeding chapters, and a su mm ary is made in the 
final chapter. 

If statistical data could be selected by methods of random sampling 
as in laboratory experimentation, it would be much easier to apply 
theoretical measures of reHability and the “ probable error,” but, unfor- 
tunately, data gathered in field work cannot always be obtained entirely 
without bias. For example, a straw vote collected^^ a given publica- 
tion designed to show the political strength oi given parties may be 
biased by the fact that the pubhcation goes chiefiy to certain classes or 
occ upational grou ps which are more or less favorable to One as 
agaiSt anothSE ITSffattempt is made to avoid such bias by choosing, 
for example, names from a telephone directory, bias may again enter 
in that those who do not have telephones are not represented. In 
general, random observations are notoriously distorted by personal bias. 
People tend to observe and record facts favorable to their prejudices, 
and to discount or overlook facts that are unfavorable. Even sup- 
posedly scientific research has been rendered invalid by such uncon- 
scious bias. It may be taken for granted that there are no mathematical 
rules which can adequately measure such bias, and only by the most 
rigorous care can it be reduced to a minimum. 

Primary and secondary data. — In the gathering of data a distinction 
may be made between primary a nd secondary sources. The use of 
primary sources may involve thearduous and otterr expensive methods 
of the personal interview and questionnaire, or perhaps the laborious 
transcription of data from original records in the books of business 
firms. It only too often happens that primary investigations prove 
ineffective because the figures collected are incomplete, or the questions 
asked are ambiguous or not comprehensive enough. Such failures can 
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be avoided only by thinking the whole problem through clearly in 
advance in terms of the final objective and the means available. The 
inductive investigative method calls for deductive abstract thought in 
its inception. 

Investigations of the second tjrpe employ the data already collected 
and perhaps already analyzed in part or in whole. Such secondary 
sources may be census reports, or similar studies, the data of which are 
to be reworked for the purpose of drawing further conclusions such as 
may depend upon averages, trends, or correlations. In such studies the 
cautions regarding accuracy and comparability of data will be pertinent. 
It is very easy to draw unwarranted conclusions from incomplete or 
inaccurate data, or by means of invalid comparisons. For such pur- 
poses a thorough knowledge of the logic of statistical measurements and 
their limitations is indispensable. 

Accuracy of calculation. — In order to achieve accuracy in calcula- 
tion, it is very important that methods of checking be used. Additions 
and subtractions may be readily checked from the tape of the adding 
machine by proof-reading from the initial clearing sign to the final total, 
and multiplications and divisions should be checked by reading the 
numbers back to the copy after they have been placed upon the calcu- 
lating machine. Figures copied from statistical tables, such as Barlow^s 
^^Tables of Squares, Cubes, etc.,^^ and Hodgman’s ^^Mathematical 
Tables, ’’ should also be carefully proof-read. It is generally possible to 
make a rough check of calculations by means of charts, as in the case 
of averages and trends, and in many cases the footings of columns 
in calculations will give a check.* Finally, when a solution is com- 
pleted, it may be roughly checked by mental calculations and by the 
logic of the problem to make sure that it is plausible. Nevertheless, 
while a reasonable degree of accuracy is essential, time may be wasted 
in an attempt to secure spurious accuracy. Results obtained from 
a sample are not likely to be more accurate than the items of the 

* Thus if deviations from an arithmetic average are taken, the algebraic sum 
is zero; if each item in a series is divided by a constant, then the total of the 
column, divided by the same constant, will check with the total of the quotients. 
A series of positive and negative deviations from the average, divided through by 
the average of the deviations, should give an absolute (i.e., negative signs disregarded) 
average of unity. A trend series should total practically the same sum as the series 
to which it is fitted. When one series is multiplied or divided by another series, 
however (i.e., the first item of one by the first item of the other, etc.), the averages 
of the series will not necessarily bear the same relation as the items, though they 
may approidmate it. Many similar methods of checking will be observed by the 
student in particular cases. 
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sample itself. Hence calculations involving accuracy to several sig- 
nificant figures (figures of a ''round'' number excluding succeeding 
zeros and a decimal denominator) usually involve a waste of time. 
As a rule, the degree of accuracy may be determined by reference to the 
effect upon a chart designed to present the data and the results. A 
degree of accuracy beyond that which will register visibly on the chart 
is usually unnecessary. However, care must be taken in cases where 
errors are likely to accumulate through successive steps of calculation. 
For example, in trend fitting it is often necessary to add a constant suc- 
cessively, perhaps fifty or sixty times; or similarly to multiply by a con- 
stant successively a large number of times. In such cases the constant 
may be written to several more decimal places than will be used in the 
final figures in order to avoid a significant error at the end of the series. 
There will also be processes depending on the measure of a variable 
where perhaps the variability appears only in the fifth or sixth decimal 
place or significant figure. In such a case, accuracy must obviously be 
carried beyond this point. But for the most part, numbers rounded 
to three or four significant figures are suflBiciently accurate for practical 
purposes. 

In rounding numbers, the rule of business in rounding to the nearest 
cent is usually followed; that is, a remainder less than half a unit is dis- 
regarded, while half or more than half is counted as an additional unit. 
However, in order to avoid an exaggerated total where there are many 
half-units, this rule is sometimes revised to read: drop less than half, 
add one for a fraction over half, and change exactly half to the nearest 
even number. Thus 175,250 written as thousands is 175; 175,750 is 
176; and 175,500 (half way between 175 and 176) is 176, while 174,500 
is 174. 

Tabulating the data. — Data are tabulated in various ways according 
to their nature. The order of arrangement of the classes into which the 
data are sorted may be alphabetical, chronological, geographical, by 
size or value, or by any other criterion that seems best suited to the case. 
In entering the data in the appropriate columns a certain amount of 
editing will often be necessary to reduce the figures to convenient units 
and to eliminate inconsistencies. The subdivision of the captions 
(headings) and stubs (left-margin designations) will allow many varia- 
tions for which no definite rules can be laid down. The preparation of 
tables may best be studied by reference to census volumes and other 
compilations putbut by reputable bureaus. 

Frequency distributions.— From the standpoint of statistical analysis 
the most important form of tabulation is the so-called frequency distri- 
bution. This is obtained by sorting the data into classes according to 
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magnitude.* The classes should be so arranged that the data will tend 
to average near the middle of the class rather than to bunch near 
one extreme. To illustrate, suppose there is at hand a memorandum 
of the daily earnings of a hundred piece workers. The earnings range 
from $2 to $10, and are written to the nearest cent. They may be 
counted by classes, as in Table 1. 


Table 1 


A simplified frequency tabulation 


Wage classes 
(Lower and upper limits) 
$ 2 . 00 -$ 3.99 

4 . 00 - 5.99 

6 . 00 - 7.99 

8 . 00 - 9.99 


Number of workers 
(Frequency) 

20 

40 

30 

10 


The numbers $2, $4, $6, and $8 are the lower limits (Li) of the classes, 
and $3.99, $5.99, etc., are the upper hmits (L 2 ). The number of workers 
in each class is the frequency (/). For purposes of precise calcula- 
tion, the class limits are $1,995 to $3,995; $3,995 to $5,995; etc., split- 
ting just between two possible magnitudes of the data. But in practice 
this is an unnecessary refinement when the space between two magni- 
tudes is small, and generally the classes would be considered $2-$4; 
$4-$6; etc., understood to mean $2 up to but not including $4; etc. 
The mid-point of the class, that is, the average of the lower and upper 
limits, is usually called the class mark (m). For purposes of calculation 
the limits should always meet, so that the upper hmit of one class is the 
lower limit of the next. The difference between the lower hmit and the 
upper hmit thus taken is called the class interval (i). The class interval 
should preferably be uniform throughout the table, though at times it 
may be necessary to disregard this rule. 

* In statistical laboratories, government bureaus, and large business firms, the 
work of tabulating is generally done by machines. For this purpose, standardized 
cards are punched in such a way as to indicate the given data according to a pre- 
arranged code. The cards are then passed through a machine which sorts them into 
required classes and perhaps records or even calculates required results. In census 
bureaus very complex machinery is employed. The student may, however, learn 
the general principles of tabulation and the calculations based upon them from the 
study of statistical methods. The technique of operating machines is another 
matter, and can be learned effectively only by a course of training based upon the 
operation of the machine. The use of the more ordinary adding and calculating 
machines, such as are generally employed in statistical laboratories, may be learned 
under supervision or through the instruction manuals prepared by the manufacturers 
of the machines. 
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Plotting a frequency distribution. — A frequency tabulation may be 
plotted as a rectangular polygon, or histogram, with flat lines extended 
at the appropriate height above the class interval to represent the fre- 
quencies; or as a line polygon, where each frequency is plotted as a 

NUMBE/^ OF 
WORKERS 
4 0 


SO 


£0 


to 


0 

I I I I I I i I 1 I I 

0 /. ^ 3. 4. 5 . 7. B. 9. /O, 

1 I I I I I I I I 1 ) 

40 


30 


20 


io 


0 


Chaet 1 

Graphic representation of the simplified frequency tabulation of Table 1. (A) Rect- 

angular frequency chart presenting each frequency as a rectangle whose base is the 
specific class interval and whose height is the number of workers. This chart is often 
drawn as a mere outline omitting the portions of the rectangle which fall within the 
figure (of. Chart 3). (R) Polygon frequency chart or line chart, formed by guide linos 

connecting points representing the frequencies plotted above their respective class marks. 
At the extremes of this figure, lines are drawn to the lowest and highest class limits respec- 
tively, thus representing accurately the range. Often, however, these two lines, if drawn 
at all, are drawn to the adjacent class marks where the frequencies are zero, although such 
an arrangement exaggerates the range, and may prove impracticable when it carries a 
tabulation into negative magnitudes. The rectangular form is generally preferable in 
that it represents correctly the area of each class within the assigned limits, but the 
polygon form may be more convenient if two or three charts are superimposed for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

point above its class mark, and the points thus determined are con- 
nected by straight lines (cf. Chart 1). The former method is preferable 
except where two or more such distributions are plotted to the pamA 
scale. In plotting classes having a larger class interval than the pre- 
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dominant one, the height of the frequency should be reduced in the 
ratio that the interval is increased, in order that the area of the fre- 
quency may be correctly scaled. 

For example, suppose that the frequencies of the classes 2 to 4, 4 to 6, 
6 to 8, have been plotted in rectangular form, and the frequency 6 in 
the class 8 to 12, which has twice the regular interval, is to be plotted 
next. In order to give this frequency its proportional area, it should be 
plotted at one-haK its given height, or 3, as if it were two classes of 3 
each. In this way the frequencies are spread out proportionately over 
the larger class interval and the area of the frequency is commensurate 
with the areas of preceding frequencies. If the last class is an open class, ■ 
that is, if it is given as 8 and above, the class interval is indeterminate. 
The interval, however, can be roughly estimated on the chart by extend- 
ing it to such a degree that the adjusted height of the frequency will 
appear normal with reference to the descending size of the preceding 
frequencies. Or, on the same principle, it may be broken up into two or 
more classes of normal intervals, having successive frequencies of decreas- 
ing size totahng the given frequency of the open class. The relative size of 
these classes may be estimated by means of a table of the normal curve. 

For purposes of calculation and more elaborate graphic representa- 
tion, the frequency tabulation may be written to show the class limits 
(Li and L 2 ), the class marks (m), the frequencies (/) often expressed as 
percentages, the total frequencies (n), and the cumulative frequencies 
(Si and S 2 ), representing the total frequencies from the beginning of the 

Table 2 

A frequency tabulation arranged for computation. The cumulatives, Si and S 2 , are 
the sub-totals of the frequencies, corresponding to Li and I/ 2 . 


Class, 

Li and L 2 

Class mark, 
m 

Frequency, 

/ 

Cumulatives, 
Si and S 2 

$2- $4 

$3 

20 

0- 20 

4- 6 

5 

40 

20- 60 

6- 8 

7 

30 

60- 90 


9 

10 

90-100 


! 

li 

8 



table to Li and L 2 , respectively, of a given class, as in Table 2. How- 
ever, Si is often omitted, and S 2 appears as S/, or merely S (cf . Table 3, 

p. 16). 
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Plotting a cumulative curve. — Methods of graphing the frequencies 
of Table 2 have already been suggested in Chart 1, and methods of 
graphing the cumulatives (Si and S 2 ) may now be considered. In 
Chart 2 a method of graphing the cumulatives (lower figure, B) is 



iVACeS IN DOLLARS 


Chart 2 

A comparison of frequency and summation charts: graphic representation of the data 
of Table 2. (A) Rectangular frequency chart, similar to Chart 1 (A), the spread of each 

class being represented on the horizontal scale and the number of frequencies on the 
vertical scale. (J5) Cumulative chart showing the spread of each class on the horizontal 
scale and the spread of the cumulatives on the vertical scale. The diagonals connecting 
the rectangles form the so-called cumulative curve, which is commonly drawn without 
the rectangular frequencies enclosing it. It is sometimes designated as the “less than’* 
curve to distinguish it from the “more than” curve which may be similarly drawn by 
cumulating the frequencies beginning at the other end of the distribution. Any point 
on the curve may be taken to indicate approximately the number of workers, as indicated 
on the vertical scale, receiving “less than” the wage designated on the horizontal scale 
below. 

depicted as related to a rectangular chart of the frequencies (upper 
figure, A). It mil be seen that the distribution is first represented as 
before by rectangles expressing the class limits by their width (homontal 
scale) and the frequencies by their height (vertical scale). The cumula- 
tive chart is constructed, in effect, by lifting in succession each rectangle 
except the first to a position where the lower left-hand comer coincides 
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with the upper right-hand corner of the preceding rectangle. Diag- 
onals are then drawn through the successive rectangles. In actual 
charting of the cumulatives, however, the rectangles are usually omitted 
and the diagonals drawn as a broken curve. This may readily be done 
directly by plotting the first and second summations (Si and S 2 on ver- 
tical scale) against the lower and upper class limits (Li and L 2 on hori- 
zontal scale). Or, since the series thus designated include many dupli- 
cates, the directions for plotting may be described more simply as a 
plotting of S 2 against L 2 , beginning with a zero summation at the first 
Li. The broken curve thus obtained — identical with the diagonals of 
Chart 2 — is ordinarily called a ^^less than cumulative (or ogive). 
The designation less than refers to the reading of any point on the 
curve. On the assumption that the distribution within each class is 
regular, as pictured by the rectangular distribution, any point on the 
curve read on the coordinate scales indicates the number of workers 
(reading on the vertical scale) receiving wages less than the indicated 
wage (reading on the horizontal scale). This characteristic of the 
cumulative curve is made use of later in certain calculations. In a 
s imil ar way a more than summation curve may be constructed by 
cumulating the frequencies in reverse order from the end of the distri- 
bution rather than from the beginning. Graphically, this would be 
equivalent to raising the rectangles in the frequency distribution in the 
same manner but in the reverse order from that indicated in the chart. 
The former method is the more convenient, however, and is the one 
most commonly adopted. 

Summation curve and bar chart. — The cumulative chart in the 
form here described is not of great value for popular presentation of 
frequency distributions, but is chiefly useful in connection with certain 
calculations, as just suggested. It may, however, easily be transposed 
into a veiy simple form of chart by reference either to the original data 
or to a simplified and smoothed form of these data. This type of graph 
is illustrated in Chart 2a. For the purpose of constructing this chart, let 
us assume that the wage distribution of Table 2, as plotted in Chart 2, 
has been reduced proportionately to the following items: first worker, 
$2.50; second worker, $3.60; third worker, $4.25; fourth worker, 
$4.75; fifth worker, $5.25; sixth worker, $5.75; seventh worker, $6.33; 
eighth worker, $7.00; ninth worker, $7.67; tenth worker, $9.00. An 
inspection of these figures will show that they fall into the classes indi- 
cated in Tables 1 and 2 and that they represent the same frequencies 
reduced one-tenth. Within each class they are regularly spaced so that 
there is an equal interval between the items, except adjacent to the 
class limits where the spacing is one-haK of the interval used in the given 
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class. If, now, these ten items are plotted successively as bars of uni- 
form width, with the lengths adjusted to the horizontal wage scale in 
dollars, there is obtained a simple chart of the individual workers, or of 
representative workers graded from the highest paid to the lowest paid. 
If this chart is compared with the cumulative curve of Chart 2, it will be 

DOLLARS 



Chart 2a 

Bar chart of a frequency distribution of ten workers in the tabulation m = S, 5, 7, 9, 
and / = 2, 4, 3, 1, which is the same as Table 2 and Chart 2 (pp. 11 and 12) except that, 
for convenience, the number of workers has been reduced to ten. The wages charted 
are as foUows: $2.50; $3.50; $4.25; $4.75; $5.25; $5.75; $6.33; $7.00; $7.67; $9.00. 
If the ends of each bar are connected, a cumulative curve is drawn similar to that of the 
original distribution, but indicating an indefinitely large number of workers. 

seen that it is closely analogous to it, in that the ends of the bars trace 
a cumulative curve, and therefore could have been drawn from a chart 
of that curve with any desired number of workers taken as representative. 
Hence, a cumulative curve may be interpreted as simply an outline of 
a smoothed bar chart, in which case it obviously may be assumed to 
represent a very large number of frequencies distributed smoothly 
according to the general scheme indicated by the tabulated distribution. 
When the curve is thus interpreted, it becomes much more intelligible 
to the inexpert reader as a picture of the distribution. Both the cumu- 
lative curve and the bar chart based upon it may be further smoothed, 
if desired, by using an irregular curve and drawing a smoothed line 
between the plotted points, in such a way that the angles formed at the 
class limits will be eliminated. A somewhat similar smoothing may be 
applied to a frequency distribution, as is indicated in Chart 3, and more 
accurate methods of arriving at it will be considered later. 

Types of distributions, (a) The normal frequency curve . — ^Frequency 
tabulations commonly follow one of two types, the first and most impor- 
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tant of which is the so-called normal frequency distribution, including 
the simpler binomial distribution from which, in a certain sense, it is 
derived. The binomial distribution may be introduced by reference 
to the elementary data of Table 3, which is assumed to represent a 



DEVIATIONS (<r UNITS) 

Chaet 3 

Graphic representation of a binomial distribution of five classes (rectangular graph) 
expressed in percentages of a total area, the base line being expressed in units of one class 
interval each, which, in this case, is also the standard deviation unit, to be explained 
later. The smooth line presents the curve as it would appear with an infinite number of 
classes, that is, the normal curve of distribution, or normal probability curve. 


tabulation of worlcRr s in fl.._giyfi n factory accordin g-tn daily wages 
received. The table shows a clas^Sation of the workers (frequencies) 
characterized by greater regularity than would ordinarily be found in 
practice. The ratios of the frequencies, in hundreds, 1 : 4 : 6 : 4 : 1, are 
in fact an exact theoretical distribution of five discrete classes as com- 
puted by the mathematician according to the laws of chance, as when 
four coins are thrown simultaneously sixteen times and the number of 
heads turning up at each throw are counted and tabulated. Such an 
experiment wiU approximate, as a rule, the following distribution: no 
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heads, once; one head, four times; two heads, six times; three heads, 
four times; and four heads, once. This theoretical expectation follows 

Table 3 

The binomial frequency distribution. Assumed distribution of daily wages 
in factory Xj May, 1930 


(1) 

Class limits, 
Li and L 2 

(2) 

Mid-class 
wage (m) 

(3) 

Number of 
workers (f) 

(4) 

Sub-total 

(S/) 

$ 2 to $ 4 

$ 3 

100 

100 

4 to 6 

5 

400 

500 

6 to 8 

7 

600 

1100 

8 to 10 

9 

400 

1500 

10 to 12 

11 

100 

1600 



1600 



the ratios of the coefficients of the terms of a binomial, such as a + 6, 
raised to the fourth power. For other distributions (three to nine classes) 
the ratios of the theoretical frequencies are given in Table 4. 

Table 4 

Binomial distributions of three to nine classes. Each distribution after the first 
is a summation of the preceding, with a unit term appended. The number of classes 
is one more than the power of the binomial (s); that is, s + 1. The total frequencies 
may be found as S/ = n = 2^. 


Binomial and 
power (s) 

Number of 
classes 
(5+1) 

Ratio of frequencies 

Total 

frequencies 

(n) 

(a+b)* 

3 

1:2: 1 

4 

(a+b)* 

4 

1:3: 3 : 1 

8 

(a4-b)< 

5 

1 : 4 : 6 : 4 : 1 

16 

(a-fb)= 

6 

1 : 5 : 10 : 10 : 5 : 1 

32 

(a-bb)® 

7 

1 : 6 : 15 : 20 : 15 ; 6 : 1 

64 

(a-l-b)^ 

8 

1 : 7 : 21 : 85 : 35 : 21 : 7:1 

128 

(a+b)« 

9 

1 : 8 : 28 : 56 : 70 : 56 : 28 : 8 : 1 

256 


It will be seen that in Table 4 the frequencies increase symmetrically 
from each extreme toward the maximum central frequency, or mode. 
As the number of classes is increased, the curve as plotted in a rect- 
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angular form shows relatively smaller graduated steps from one 
class to the next, and a smoothed line called the normal curve is ap- 
proached more and more closely. The normal curve may therefore be 
regarded theoretically as a binomial distribution, or point binomial as 
it is sometimes called, in which the number of classes has been increased 
infinitely to make the smoothed curve.* In the smoothed curve the 
class interval of a theoretical five-class distribution is taken as a unit 
of spread, measuring from the central class mark, as is pictured in 
Chart 3. 

(b) The logarithmic frequency distribution . — In practice, the fre- 
quencies of a tabulation are commonly found to be distributed in a series 
that extends farther from the largest frequency (mode) on one side than 
on the other. Such a distribution is said to be skewed, and if it approx- 
imates the form of a normal distribution when plotted on a horizontal 
logarithmic scale, it is said to be a logarithmic normal distribution. 
Such a distribution is illustrated in Table 5, and is plotted in Chart 4. 
In this case the distribution is said to be positively skewed; that is, the 
frequencies extend further from the mode into the upper magnitudes 
than into the lower. In Chart 5 the same distribution is plotted on a 
horizontal logarithmic scale, and a smooth curve is fitted to the fre- 
quencies by methods explained in Chapter IX. As the chart indicates, 
the curve thus fitted takes the form of a normal distribution when plotted 
on the horizontal logarithmic scale. This tendency for a skewed dis- 


* The binomial distribution, or point binomial, for s + 1 classes, where n is the 
total frequencies, is expressed as, 

+ i)® 

or, for skewed distributions, as 


nip + qY 


where p + q — 1- The normal curve of distribution of area n, may be expressed 
mathematically by the equation 


Y = 


n 

Vii 


g-lV2 


Where e is the mathematical constant 2.718 (cf. Appendix), and x is expressed in 
units of the class intervals of a five-class distribution measured from the center. 
Mathematically, the normal curve is the limit which is approached by the point 
binomial as the number of classes is increased. If a given number of classes are 
artificially made out of continuous data conforming to the smoothed curve, the 
frequencies will not necessarily conform exactly to the binomial classification.' 
There are many other types of distribution (cf. Rietz, ^‘Mathematical Statistics,’’ 
Chapters I~III), but experience shows that the data of the social sciences may 
generally be described well enough for most purposes by some adaptation of the 
normal or the logarithmic normal curves, including the binomial as an approximation 
to the normal. Methods of fitting these curves, together with the theories of prob- 
ability which they represent, are considered in Chapter IX. 
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m. 



Chart 4 

(A) Graphic representation of the data of Table 5, each frequency (%) being indicated 
by a rectan^e extending horizontally from the lower to the upper class limit and vertically 
to the height indicated by the frequency. (J5) Graphic representation of the cumulative 
percentage frequencies of Table 5, each cumulative being plotted against its appropriate 
class limit. That is, each S 2 (vertical scale) is plotted against its corresponding 
(horizontal scale), beginning with zero against the first Li. The summation curve is an 
integration of the distribution curve as plotted. 
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tribution to approach the normal in form when thus plotted is a crude 
test of the logarithmic type. 


Table 5 

The logarithmic type of frequency tabulation. Distribution of daily earnings in 
factory Y, May, 1930. In later calculations based on this table the percentage 
frequencies are substituted for the actual. For some purposes the logarithms of the 
class limits and the class marks are required, as given below. 


Class limits, 

Li and La 

Class mark, 

m 

Frequency, 

/ 

Percentage 

frequency, 

/(%) 

Cumulative frequencies 

2/ 

2/(%) 

$2.50- 

-$ 3.50 

$ 3.00 

5 

1 

5 

1 

3.50- 

4. so 

4 00 

70 

14 

75 

15 

4.50- 5.50 

5.00 

125 

25 

200 

40 

5.50- 

- 6.50 

6.00 

135 

27 

335 

67 

6.50- 

7.50 

7.00 

90 

18 

425 

85 

7.50- 

- 8.60 

8 00 

45 

9 

470 

94 

8.50- 

- 9 50 

9.00 

20 

4 

490 

98 

9.50- 

- 10.50 

10.00 

10 

2 

500 

100 




11 

§1 

100 



Landm 

Log 

L and m 

Log 

L and m 

Log 


2 5 

0.3979 

5.5 

0.7404 

8.5 

0.9294 


3.0 

.4771 

6.0 

.7782 

9.0 

0.9542 


3.5 

.5441 

6.5 

.8129 

9.5 

0 9777 


4.0 

.6021 

7.0 

.8451 

10.0 

1.0000 


4,5 

.6532 

7.5 

.8751 

10,5 

1.0212 


5.0 

.6990 

8.0 

.9031 





Double frequency tabulation. — It is sometimes necessary to tabulate 
data with respect to two or more different distributions at the same 
time. Any two of these distributions, whether logarithmic, normal, or 
irregular, may then be compared by means of a double frequency tabula- 
tion. For example, suppose that certain cities (cf. Table 6) have been 
studied with respect to their ratings for certain vital, social, or economic 
phenomena, and percentages measuring their status according to the 
two required characteristics have been obtained (cf. Table 6, Index A 
and Index B). A scale of classification, with class limits and class 
marks, is arranged for each index separately; in the accompanying 
illustration Index A is distributed in the classes 3.5-7.5; 7.5-11.5; 
11.5-15.5; 15.5-19.5; 19.5-23.5, of which the class marks are 5.5; 
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9.5; 13.5; 17.5; and 21.5. In a similar way Index B is distributed in 
the class intervals 2.5-7.5; 7.5-12.5; 12.5-17.5; 17.5-22.5; 22.5-27.5, 
of which the class marks are 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25. The double frequency 
tabulation may be made as indicated, the tallies being entered in the 
appropriate cells of the table. The cells picture the distribution accord- 



Chart 5 

Graphic representation of the data of Table 5 plotted to a logarithmic horizontal scale. 
This is done by replacing the class limits and class marks by their logarithms, and plotting 
these logarithms on the horizontal scale. As a result the width of the rectangles is pro- 
gressively lessened. A true logarithmic normal curve thus plotted may be smoothed to 
the normal form as indicated by the smoothed line, which is similar in form to the smoothed 
line of Chart 3. The method of calculating the smoothed line is explained in Chapter 
IX. When plotted on the ordinary X-scale, this smoothed line is skewed to the right, 
together with the data. 

mg to both scales, the F-scale being written with the highest values at 
the top of the column in order to make it correspond to the usual graphic 
representation. The F-frequencies are totaled by rows to the right, and 
the Z-frequencies are totaled by columns at the bottom of the table. 
The two tabulations may, of course, be written separately for purposes 
of further analysis. 

Tabulating time series.^ — When the data consist of time series, such 
as index numbers of wholesale prices by months through a period of 
years, tabulation usually consists merely of presenting the series in any 
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Table 6 

A double frequency tabulation: Cities A to P rated for certain social character- 
istics as indicated by Index A and Index B. I. Original tabulation of data. II. 
Data tabulated in five-class distributions, the separate sets of frequencies appearing 
as row and column totals. III. The tabulations arranged separately for purposes 
of further analysis. 


I. Original data. 



Index A 



Index A 

Index B 

A 

13 

19 

I 

22 

24 

B 

17 

16 

J 

14 

16 

C 

13 

15 

K 

9 

14 

D 

19 

25 

L 

9 

11 

E 

14 

8 

M 

14 

14 

E 

10 

6 

N 

6 

4 

G 

11 

12 

0 

19 

21 

H 

19 

20 

P 

15 

15 


IL Douhls frequency tabulation. 


Index B 


Index A: Cla 

and m 



Class 


3. 5-7. 5 

7.5-11.5 

11 5-15 5 

15.5-19 5 

19.5-23.5 



5.5 

9.5 

13 5 

17.5 

21.5 



22.5-27.5 

25 




/ 

/ 

2 

17.5-22,5 

20 



/ 

/ / 


3 

12.5-17.5 

15 


/ 

/ / / / 

/ 


6 

7.5-12.5 

10 


/ / 

/ 



3 

2.5- 7.5 

5 

/ 

/ 




2 



1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

16 


III. Separate tabulations. 


Index A 

Index B 

Class 

m 

/ 

Class 

m 

/ 

3.5- 7.5 

5.5 

1 

2.5- 7.5 

5 

2 

7.5-11.5 

9.5 

4 

7.5-12.5 


3 

11.5-15.5 

13.5 

6 

12.5-17.5 

15 

6 

15 5-19.5 

17.5 

4 

17.5-22.5 


3 

19.5-23.5 

21.5 

1 

22.5-27.5 

25 

2 
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consecutive arrangement suitable to the case at hand. If the number 
of years is large, they may be written consecutively down the “ stub ” 
(left-hand margin), and the months may be similarly written across the 
top. If the number of years is small the two scales may be interchanged. 
When such tables are presented for the purpose of emphasizing current 
data, they are often arranged with the scales reversed so that the latest 
item appears in the upper left-hand portion of the table. Examples 
of such tabulation may be found in the business services and in the 
Survey of Current Business. Occasionally items in a time series will be 
compiled in a frequency tabulation, but this will usually follow complex 
calculations like trend fitting. 

The plotting of time series usually takes a form analogous to the 
polygon frequency distribution or line chart indicated in Chart 1(B), 
p. 10, though occasionally the rectangular form or separate bars may 
be used. In such charts the vertical scale is often logarithmic, so that 
in effect the logarithms of the data rather than the data themselves 
(vertical scale) are plotted against the actual years (horizontal scale). 
Such charting, however, may be more conveniently done on common 
semi-logarithmic or ratio paper, in which a numerical vertical scale, 
logarithmically spaced, is employed. In using such paper the scale 
appearing in the margin may be multiplied by any convenient constant, 
but it should not be changed by an addend, since an addend vitiates the 
ratio spacing. It should be observed that just as the ratio scale in 
Chart 5 distorts the width of the frequencies, so, in the same way, the 
logarithmic scale distorts the height of the plotted time series. There 
is an advantage, however, in this distortion since it results in giving 
equal slope to equal ratio changes, as is illustrated in Chart 6 by the 
compound interest line (Zi) plotted on an arithmetic scale, and the same 
line (I 2 ) plotted on a ratio scale. On a ratio chart, also, percentage 
fluctuations, such as the ups and downs of business in a large company 
and in a small company, may be directly compared as to the relative 
amount of change. Such a comparison is illustrated by the lines A 2 
and B 2 in Chart 6, which are assumed to represent production in a large 
business and a small one, respectively. The fluctuations, or cycles, 
plotted to a ratio scale, appear graphically to be the same in degree — 
an appearance which is confirmed by reference to the data; that is, 
each rise is a 50% rise. When, however, the same cycles are plotted 
to an arithmetic scale (lines Ai and Bi) they appear much larger in the 
larger business, as in fact they are in absolute amounts. 

An inspection of charts appearing in the business services and in 
current periodicals employing statistical data will show that the ratio 
scale is very commonly employed. It may readily be distinguished 
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by the progressive narrowing of the spaces representing equal numer- 
ical increments upward on the chart. Ratio charts are of course not 
adapted to scales which may drop into negative numbers, since there 



Time series plotted on arithmetic and ratio scales (cf. data below). It will be seen 
that the cycles A and B change in the same ratio and therefore appear similar in the 
ratio chart. The compound interest series, I (the amount of one dollar compounded 
annually at 6% for 40 years), appears as a straight line on the ratio chart because the rate 
of change is constant. The left-hand scale on the ratio chart is similar to that commonly 
printed on ratio paper, but the logarithmic scale from which it is formed is presented for 
purposes of comparison on the right-hand margin. The ratio scale is measured by ruling 
the line 2 at the log of 2 (0.3010), the number 3 at the log of 3 (0.4771), etc. It will be 
noted that on the ratio scale a geometric series, such as 1, 2, 4, 8, etc., or 1, 3, 9, etc., is 
spaced at equal intervals. For convenience, the ratio scale may be multiplied by any 
suitable constant. 


Years from 
origin 

Cycle A 

Cycle B 

Amount (J) 

Log I 

0 

$5.00 

$1.00 

1.000 

0.0000 

5 

7.60 

1.50 

1.338 

0.1265 

10 

5.00 

1.00 

1.791 

0.2531 

15 

7.60 

1.50 

2.397 

0.3796 

20 

6.00 

1.00 

3.207 

0.6061 

25 

7.60 

1.50 

4.292 

0.6326 

30 

5.00 

1.00 

6.743 

0.7692 

35 

7.60 

1.50 

7.686 

0.8857 

40 

5.00 

1.00 

10.286 

1.0122 


can be no zero on a ratio scale. In general, their use should be limited 
to those cases where ratio changes are to be emphasized or contrasted. 

Graphic representation. — A brief discussion has already been given 
of certain elementary charts such as are adapted to frequency distribu- 
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tions and time series. No attempt will be made at this point to give a 
detailed exposition of methods of graphic presentation, since the subject 
is better studied in connection with specific problems as they occur, as 
in succeeding pages where various charts covering the most common 
graphic forms will be found. Further study may best be done by ref- 
erence to the excellent volumes on the subject now available to the 
student {e,g,, Karsten: Charts and Graphs,^’ and similar specialized 
works). A few general rules or precautions may, however, be empha- 
sized. 

In the first place it should be remembered that the vertical and hori- 
zontal scales are not usually in comparable units, and therefore no 
mathematical rule governs their relative spread. Hence the arrange- 
ment of the two scales should be such as to give the chart reasonably 
good proportions, the typical proportions being a height of perhaps two- 
thirds the width. This is by no means a rigid rule, however, and may 
be changed with varying problems; but in general the proportions of a 
3 by 5 index card may be taken as a desirable norm. Certainly 
the chart should not be distorted in order to create an exaggerated 
impression. 

One way in which exaggeration on arithmetic scales may some- 
times be avoided is by drawing the chart so that the zero line appears 
as the base line. If index numbers are plotted, the 100% line may also 
be drawn heavier in order to emphasize the space from zero to one hun- 
dred. If this is done, the actual change recorded by the fluctuations of 
the data will be seen in terms of their relation to the zero base line; 
hence the proportional change will be visibly suggested. In frequency 
distributions scattering close to zero as a class limit, the same rule may 
also be applied to the vertical axis at the left margin, so as to give a 
more accurate impression of the relative spread. However, it often 
happens that the nature of the data does not permit a representation 
of the axes. And again, the use of negative numbers places the zero 
coordinate lines within the chart rather than at the margin. About 
all that can be said, then, is that only important lines of reference should 
be stressed, and that the marginal scale lines should coincide with the 
axes when this is feasible; otherwise, they should not be stressed. In 
the latter case the scale may be indicated merely by dashes, or a break 
may be pictured to suggest the fact that the vertical scale is incomplete. 
When the scale is represented merely by dashes without guide lines 
drawn through the chart, it is usually desirable to draw dashes corre- 
sponding to the scale at the upper and right-hand margins so that the 
chart can be read by means of a ruler. 

In charts where it seems necessary to plot two separate sets of data— 
as wages in a certain industry compared with the productivity of that 
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industry through a series of years — separate scales may be arranged 
for each series such as to allow the appropriate juxtaposition of the two 
hnes. Sometimes both of the scales are placed in the left-hand margin; 
sometimes they are placed at the opposite margins. Occasionally three 
or four sets of data may be plotted in a given chart, but this is likely 
to make the chart unduly complex. 

In all graphic presentation care should be taken to indicate clearly 
the units plotted either by an accompanying legend, or by a label, 
to which may be affixed an arrow pointing to a specified line. When 
several series of data are plotted in the same chart, they should be 
clearly distinguished by solid, broken, and dotted lines, or other devices. 
It is desirable also that the data and the sources from which they are 
obtained appear on or in connection with the chart. Clear and concise 
titles and descriptive labels should also be attached. 

In popular fiterature, graphs are often presented in pictorial form; 
that is, instead of bars or lines, drawings of ships, men, bales of cotton, 
or other units are presented. There is great danger of ambiguity, 
however, when such a method is employed. If, for example, the size 
of two navies is presented graphically by two battle ships, presumably 
proportioned to the size of the respective navies, the reader may assume 
that the ratio of the lengths of the two ships indicates the comparison, 
of the navies. But if he assumes that the areas depicted represent the 
required ratio, then the ratio of the lengths is squared; while if he 
assumed that the volumes depicted are the measure, the ratio is cubed. 
Thus, whatever scheme of proportions may be adopted, ambiguity is 
almost certain to result. Pictorial graphic presentation is therefore 
seldom desirable except from the narrow point of view of partisan 
advertising or propaganda. If it is used for scientific purposes, the basis 
of the comparison should be stated. However, a less objectionable 
form is one in which the unit pictured is repeated in a row to form, in 
effect, a bar chart. In this case the units may be all alike; and the 
length of the rows correctly represents the relationship of the data. 
German and Austrian statistical bureaus have made a great deal of 
use of this type of chart in recent years. An example of such a pictorial 
chart appears later in a discussion of index numbers (cf. Chart 146, 
p. 100). 

The student of statistics should observe the graphic presentation 
appearing in authoritative current sources such as the Statistical 
Atlas of the United States,’^ published by the Bureau of the Census, or 
reputable business services and financial and social periodicals. In 
graphics, as in other fields, practice tends to change, and the student 
who observes the trend of the best practice is likely to be better informed 
than the one who blindly follows certain set rules. 
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EXERCISES 

Tiie accompEnying exercises, together with those appended to later chapters, are 
chiefly simple problems based on inadequate data, and are presented in order to 
furnish practice sufficient to fix the method in mind. They should be supplemented 
by more extensive data chosen from The Survey of Current Business j The Statistical 
Abstract, and other available sources. 

1. Tabulate the data on earnings given below, in earning classes of $6--$8 etc., 
under the headings given at the foot of the table. 


Individual earnings per week in workshop X, 1925 and 1930, 
classified by occupations 


Occupation 

1925 

1930 

Workers 

Earnings 

Workers 

Earnings 

A 

1 

$ 7.57 

1 

$ 9.85 

B 

1 

9.47 

2 

11.99 

C 

2 

12.10 

1 

14.38 

D 

3 

10.30 

3 

12.80 

E 

1 

14.30 

1 

16.46 

F 

1 

13.83 

2 

15.05 

G 

2 

11,80 

1 

13.67 

H 

1 

6.43 

1 

8.15 

I 

1 

13.97 

1 

15.54 

J 

1 

11.55 

2 

12.95 

K 

2 

8.70 

2 

10.00 

L 

1 

16.99 

1 

19.03 

M 

2 

9.04 

1 

11.02 

N 

1 

15.71 

1 

17,52 


Tabulate under headings: 

Class limits; Class mark; Frequency; Total wages (m/); Cumulative frequencies 
at Lz; Per cent frequencies. For certain graphic purposes the following columns are 
sometimes added: Per cent wages; Cumulative per cent wages. 

2. (a) Business cycles in the United States arranged in chronological order 
(1796-1923) have had the following duration as measured to the nearest year 
(cf. Mitchell, “Business Cycles,^’ National Bureau of Economic Eesearch, p. 387): 

6, 6, 5, 3, 7, 3, 3, 5, 4, 3, 6, 1, 2, 6, 4, 3, 5, 5, 4, 9, 5, 3, 2, 3, 4, 3, 4, 2, 3, 5, 2, 3. 
Tabulate in classes of one year each, and plot the distributions in the rectangular 
and polygon forms. Reduce to percentages, and write and plot the cumulatives. 

(b) The corresponding figures for English business cycles are given below 
(1793-1920). Tabulate and plot as above; also combine the American and English 
data into one tabulation and plot: 4, 6, 4, 3, 5, 4, 6, 4, 2, 6, 10, 7, 4, 8, 8, 9, 8, 10, 

7, 6, 5, 2. 
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3. (a) The following series is assumed to represent the daily earnings in dollars 
of 100 workers. Tabulate them in classes having the intervals $2,50-$3.50; $3.50-* 
$4.50, etc., and plot in the usual rectangular and polygon forms. Write and plot 
the cumulatives. 


10 25 

7.03 

8.00 

4.25 

9 75 

4.76 

7-78 

7.89 

4.32 

4.88 

5.36 

5.00 

4.80 

5.93 

3.61 

4.11 

4.56 

6.30 

5.12 

6 41 

4.60 

3.54 

5 85 

6.26 

4.68 

5.74 

3.82 

3.89 

7.14 

7.47 

6.64 

4.46 

6.37 

9.12 

3.75 

6.19 

5.40 

4.64 

5 81 

5.48 

4.92 

6.04 

4.52 

9.38 

5.44 

7.25 

5.96 

5.04 

5.89 

7.42 

5.08 

7.31 

3.00 

6.92 

5 78 

8.11 

6.15 

5.59 

6.75 

5.70 

5.67 

8.44 

5.52 

4.84 

6.00 

8.33 

6.58 

6.07 

6.86 

5.20 

7.19 

5.24 

6.53 

3.68 

7.36 

6.44 

8.22 

6.33 

5.63 

4.72 

5.16 

3.96 

7.56 

6.11 

5.56 

7.67 

8.88 

6.69 

5.32 

4.18 

4,04 

6.81 

8.62 

7.08 

4.96 

5 28 

6.97 

6.22 

4 39 

6.48 

(b) Tabulate the following items in classes of 
and plot the cumulatives- 

5-7; 7-9; 

etc., and plot. 

Write 

12.32 

9.21 

8.75 

17.71 

14.94 

9.62 

9.38 

16.90 

11.20 

9.46 

7.42 

7.75 

10.62 

10.38 

10.12 

7.58 

17.43 

12.16 

16.30 

15.70 

15.50 

16.50 

7.92 

8 08 

7.08 

15 90 

12.64 

8.58 

10.71 

14.00 

13.18 

5.50 

13.53 

6.50 

18.29 

14,71 

19.33 

11.84 

12.88 

10.79 

16.10 

10.04 

11.04 

7.25 

12.72 

13.88 

12.40 

14.24 

10.54 

12.00 

12.56 

14.12 

9.12 

13.76 

9.79 

11.76 

11 36 

15 30 

12.48 

8.42 

9.04 

10.46 

9.88 

13 65 

12 96 

10.29 

9.71 

18 57 

14.59 

12.80 

17.14 

11.12 

13.06 

18.00 

18 86 

10.96 

8 25 

14 35 

10.88 

20,67 

20.00 

11.60 

11.28 

9.29 

14.47 

16 70 

8.92 

11.52 

11.68 

12.24 

10.21 

14.82 

9.96 

11.44 

13.29 

12.08 

11 92 

9.54 

13.41 

15.10 


4. The series of items given below is taken to represent relatives (percentages) 
of wholesale prices of 20 important commodities in 1923 as compared with prices in 
1913, which is taken as the base year. 

(a) Tabulate the data in classes of 90-110; 110-130; etc., and plot in the rect- 
angular form. Also write and plot the cumulatives. 

(b) In the same way tabulate in classes of 45-55, etc., and plot the reciprocals of 
these percentages, also expressed as percentages; e.g., 1/142% — 70.4%. 

Series: 123, 166, 139, 133, 100, 156, 200, 145, 149, 115, 135, 158, 122, 188, 178, 
128, 125, 147, 106, 169. 

5. The following tables give a classification of wholesale price relatives (per- 
centages) of individual commodities, on a 1913 base (Bureau of Labor Statistics data), 
for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925. The table indicates the number of relatives in 
each commodity group falling between the class limits indicated (30% and under 
50%, etc.). The commodity groups are as follows: I, Farm products; II, Foods; 
III, Cloth and clothing; IV, Fuel and lighting; V, Metal and metal products; 
VI, Building materials; VII, Chemicals and drugs; VIII, House furnishings; 
IX, Miscellaneous. 

(a) Plot as rectangular frequency charts the data for each year by groups and 
totals. 
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(b) Reduce the frequencies to percentages, and write and plot the cumulatives. 
(A) Distribution of wholesale price relatives in 1923, on a 1913 base 


Commodity Group 


vjiass 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Total 

30~ 50% 









1 

1 

60- 70 


1 





1 


0 

2 

70- 90 

3 

3 





5 


0 

11 

90-110 

6 

8 



6 


5 


3 

28 

110-130 

11 

23 

1 

2 

2 

3 

11 

2 

4 

59 

130-150 

15 

15 

6 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

7 

47 

150-170 

5 

17 

6 

2 

17 

5 

3 

4 

5 

64 

170-190 

5 

8 

9 

3 

7 

9 

4 

5 

3 

53 

190-210 

4 

5 

15 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

1 

41 

210-230 

4 

0 

16 

3 

0 

7 

2 

6 

0 

38 

230-250 

2 

1 

7 

2 

0 

4 

2 

6 

0 

24 

250-270 



2 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

270-290 



0 



1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

290-310 



1 




0 

2 


3 

310-330 







0 

1 


1 

330-350 







2 



2 











Total . . 

55 

81 

63 

15 

37 

36 

39 

31 

25 

382 


(B) Distribution of wholesale price relatives in 1924, on a 1913 base 


Commodity Group 


»jiass 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Total 

10- 30% 









1 

1 











30- 60 









0 

0 

60- 70 

1 

1 





2 


0 

4 

70- 90 

2 

2 



1 


5 


0 

10 

90-110 

4 

6 


1 

3 


9 


5 

28 

110-130 

6 

19 

1 

0 

4 

3 

6 

2 

4 

45 

130-150 

17 

22 

7 

3 

12 

3 

2 

2 

7 

75 

150-170 

13 

16 

9 

3 

10 

4 

4 

5 

3 

67 

170-190 

5 

9 

12 

3 

5 

12 

2 

6 

3 

57 

190-210 

2 

5 

15 

0 

1 

7 

4 

4 

0 

38 

210-230 

3 

0 

15 

3 

0 

6 

2 

4 

1 

34 

230-250 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

250-270 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

270-290 

0 


0 

1 



0 

1 


2 

290-310 

0 


1 




0 

3 


4 

310-330 

0 






0 



0 

330-350 

0 






0 



0 

350-370 

0 






0 



0 

370-390 

0 






0 



i ^ 

390-410 

0 






1 



1 

410-430 

0 









0 

430-450 

1 









1 










. - - . 


Total . , 

56 

81 

65 

15 

37 

38 

39 

31 

26 

387 
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(C) Distribution of wholesale price relatives in. 1925, on a 1913 base 



Commodity Group 

Vyljibb 









I 

II 

III 

IV V VI VII 

VIII 

IX 

Total 

60- 70% 


1 


2 



3 

70- 90'” 

3 

0 


1 5 


2 

11 

90-110 

2 

3 


2 1 12 

1 

3 

24 

110-130 

5 

17 

1 

3 6 0 7 

1 

4 

44 

130-150 

11 

15 

6 

1 14 5 3 

3 

6 

64 

150-170 

13 

14 

12 

4 7 7 3 

6 

4 

70 

170-190 

14 

16 

17 

2 2 10 2 

7 

5 

75 

190-210 

4 

9 

11 

0 4 7 6 

2 

1 

44 

210-230 

3 

5 

11 

3 13 2 

4 

0 

32 

230-250 

4 

1 

7 

1 4 0 

4 

1 

22 

250-270 

0 


1 

0 1 1 

2 

0 

5 

270-290 

0 


0 

[ 0 0 

1 

1 

2 

290-310 

0 


1 

i 0 0 

1 


2 

310-330 

1 



0 0 



1 

330-350 




1 0 



1 

350-370 




0 



0 

370-390 




0 



0 

390-410 




1 



1 









Total. . 

60 

81 

67 

15 37 38 44 

32 

27 

401 
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6. The following percentage distributions, columns 1 to 4 inclusive, are made 
up of relatives of weighted sub-groups of wholesale prices (10 groups, 41 sub-groups) 
on a 1926 base; that is, the 1926 price average for the sub-group is taken as 100%. 
Column 5 is similarly made up from individual price relatives (550 commodities) 
for the year 1927. 

Plot each distribution (rectangular) and its cumulativre. Note that the distribu- 
tions are much less regular than similar distributions on a 1913 base. 


Class mark, 
m 

(1) 

1923 

(2) 

1924 

(3) 

1925 

(4) 

1927 

(5) 

1927 

55 


0.8 



0.1 

60 

0.8 

0 



0.2 

65 

0 

0 



1.4 

70 

0 

0 



3.7 

75 

9.8 

8.7 


8.5 

6.5 

80 

6.7 

6.7 


0.7 

7.3 

85 

7.0 

8.1 


0.3 

5.9 

90 

3.4 

0 


5.5 

12.0 

95 

2.2 

8.7 

20.3 

36.1 

13.9 

100 

19.7 

32.8 

33.2 

36.2 

25.9 

105 

13.6 

9 5 

25.6 

11.8 

9.8 

110 

10.3 

11.7 

5.9 

.8 

4.5 

115 

22 8 

13 0 

10.1 

0 

2.6 

120 

2 0 


4.1 

1.1 

3.6 

125 

0.3 


0 


0.5 

130 1 

1,4 


0 


0.4 

135 



0 


1.2 

140 



0 


0.4 

145 



0 


0 

150 



0.8 


0 

155 





0.1 
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7. Classification of Iowa rural properties by value and assessment ratio (assessed 
value to sale value). Double frequency table. 


Assessment ratio 


Value (m) 

15| 

25j 

35i 

45j 

55i 

65| 

75i 

85i 

95| 

105i 

115j 

125i 

136| 

300 


17 

4 

1 

2 

1 








260 

1 

15 

56 

3i 

3 

0 








220 

2 

28 

251 

65 

1 

0 

1 







180 

1 

7 

147 

277 

34 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

140 

1 

6 

65 

301 

295 

71 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 



100 


3 

19 

53 

128 

109 

55 

13 

1 

0 

0 



60 


1 

1 

10 

14 

19 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 




Total the frequencies according to each scale separately, and plot each distribution. 


8. The following table represents 16 cities, denoted by letters, scored for certain 
social characteristics as indicated by Indexes A and B. Prepare a double frequency 
tabulation (-i = 10; m = 10, 20, etc.). 


City 

Index A 

1 

Index B 

City 

Index A 

Index B 

A 

31 

11 

I 

21 

22 

B 

10 

10 

J 

39 

20 

C 

48 

31 

K 

30 

19 

D 

41 

18 

L 

42 

30 

E 

19 

9 

M 

28 

22 

F 

31 

29 

N 

29 

21 

G 

21 

11 

0 

38 

29 

H 

32 

19 

P 

20 

19 


(a) 


2. (a) 
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m 

/ 

mf 

2/ 

S/% 

(b) m 

/ 

mf 

s/ 

S/% 

7 

2 

14 

2 

10 

9 

2 

18 

2 

10 

9 

5 

45 

7 

35 

11 

5 

55 

7 

35 

11 

6 

66 

13 

65 

13 

6 

78 

13 

65 

13 

4 

52 

17 

85 

15 

4 

60 

17 

85 

15 

2 

30 

19 

95 

17 

2 

34 

19 

95 

17 

1 

17 

20 

100 

19 

1 

19 

20 

100 

m 

/ 

2/ 



(b) m 

/ 




1 

1 

1 



1 

0 




2 

4 

5 



2 

2 




3 

10 

15 



3 

1 
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4 

5 

20 

4 

5 




5 

6 

26 

5 

2 




6 

4 

30 

6 

4 




7 

1 

31 

7 

2 




8 

0 

31 

8 

3 




9 

1 

32 

9 

1 







10 

2 


3. 

(a) 

m 

/ 

S/ 

(b) m 

/ 

2/ 



3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 



4 

14 

15 

8 

12 

14 



5 

25 

40 

10 

24 

38 



6 

27 

67 

12 

25 

63 



7 

18 

85 

14 

17 

80 



8 

9 

94 

16 

10 

90 



9 

4 

98 

18 

7 

97 



10 

2 

100 

20 

3 

100 

4. 

(a) 

m 

f 

2/ 

(b) m 

/ 

2/ 



100 

2 

2 

50 

2 

2 



120 

5 

7 

60 

5 

7 



140 

6 

13 

70 

5 

12 



160 

4 

17 

80 

5 

17 



180 

2 

19 

90 

2 

19 



200 

1 

20 

100 

1 

20 


5 . Cumulatives of total: 

A. 1, 3, 14, 42, 101, 148, 212, 265, 306, 344, 368, 373, 376, 379, 380, 382. 

B. 1, 1, 5, 15, 43, 88, 163, 230, 287, 325, 359, 368, 379, 381, 385, 385, 385, 385, 
385, 386, 386, 387. 

C. 3, 14, 38, 82, 146, 216, 291, 335, 367, 389, 394, 396, 398, 399, 400, 400, 400, 401. 

6. Cumulatives of Column 5 (total): 

0.1, 0.3, 1.7, 5.4, 11.9, 19.2, 25.1, 37.1, 51.0, 76.9, 86.7, 91.2, 93.8, 97.4, 97.9, 98.3, 
99.5, 99.9, 99.9, 99.9, 100.0. 

7 . Value 

m: 300, 260, 220, 180, 140, 100, 60. 

/: 25, 78, 348, 476, 748, 381, 70. 

Ratio: 

m: 15.5, 25.5, 35.5, 45.5, 55.5, 65.5, 75.6, 85.5, 95.5, 105.5, 115.5. 

/: 5, 77, 543, 710, 477, 208, 73, 24, 5, 1, 2. 


8. A. m = 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 
/ = 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 


B. m, = 10, 20, 30 
/ = 4, 8, 4 



CHAPTER III 


AVERAGES 

After data have been tabulated in convenient form, the next step 
is usually the computation of measures which are typical or representa- 
tive of the data or of changes in the data. In tabulations not involving 
a time element, the typical or representative number is some sort of an 
average. In a time series, a trend line representing the average direc- 
tion of change may be computed. This chapter will deal with the prin- 
cipal forms of averages in common use. 

Strictly speaking, an average is a number which may replace each 
of a set of items in a given situation without changing the result, or it 
is one which balances the deviations from it. For example, if three 
persons were receiving daily wages of $3, $4, and $5, respectively, the 
common average of $4 would make up the same total wage payment as 
the three separate wages taken together; or the deviations below and 
above $4 would balance (3-4 balances 5-4). Thus the average figure 
is true with respect to the aggregate and is useful in giving a general 
impression of a large array of data, but it loses sight of the variability 
of the figures and may sometimes be quite misleading if considered 
apart from the data themselves. In fact, sometimes the common 
average may have scarcely any significance at all, as in a case where a 
few very large incomes are averaged with a multitude of small incomes. 
The average may fall between the two groups and thus be typical of 
neither. Again, an average may give a false impression when groups 
having widely different variabilities are contrasted; for example, 
the average of 99, 100, and 101 is the same as the average of 1, 100, and 
199, yet the two groups are not at all alike. Thus we may have groups 
alike in respect to their average but decidedly unlike with respect to 
other important characteristics. Averages are exceedingly useful for 
summary purposes, and for many purposes of calculation, but they are 
susceptible to much abuse, and should be used with this danger con- 
stantly in view. 

The term average is generally assumed to imply the arithmetic 
mean (the sum of the items divided by the number of items), and in 
fact should be so interpreted when used without qualification. But 
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several other forms of the average are also important, and should be 
clearly distinguished. For example, a box 9 in. long, 6 in. wide, and 4 in. 
high would have an average dimension of 6 in., although the common 
average (arithmetic mean) is 6.3 in. The figure 6 may be checked by 
noting that 6X6X6 = 9X6X4, hence the average, 6, may replace 
the given items of the data without affecting the volume enclosed. 
This type of average balances the ratio deviations above and below it 
(9/6 times 4/6 equals unity). 

An average is obviously a measure of the central tendency of the 
items, and as such is often chosen by a criterion less strict than that sug- 
gested above. For example, in the United States during the year 1918, 
when the mean income received was $1,543, the income most commonly 
received was about $957. This type of average is called the mode, 
implying that it is the most usual or common measure in the distribu- 
tion. In the rectangular graphs of distributions presented in the pre- 
vious chapter it may be roughly located as falHng between the limits of 
the class having the largest frequency. Again, during 1918 one-half 
of the incomes received in the United States were below $1,140 and one- 
half were above. Hence this figure may also be regarded as a measure 
of central tendency, and may be called the median because of its central 
position in an array ” of the incomes received. That is, if all the 
incomes were listed in the order of their size, $1,140 would appear half 
way down the list. These brief illustrations may be taken as an intro- 
duction to the many types of averages commonly met with, the com- 
putation and significance of which will now be considered more in detail. 

The common average, or arithmetic mean (A, M, or AM ). — 
As has already been explained, this is the number which, when substi- 
tuted for the items (m) from which it is derived, will yield the same sum. 
The sum of the deviations of the items from it is zero (2m — AM = 0). 
It is obtained by adding the items (m) and dividing by the number of 
items (n); that is, AM = When the data are tabulated, the 

items or deviations must obviously be multiplied by the frequencies 
as a part of the process of summation.* The usual processes are 

* An expression like S/i/n -f Ma is an abbreviation forfidi/n -\-SMn 
etc., pins Ma- The summation sign (X) governs as far as the next plus or minus 
sign. But a constant governed by the summation sign may obviously be removed 
and written as a coeflScient of the completed summation, so that Xfd/n may be 
considered as (l/7i)(S/d), or (S/d) n. Care must be taken in hanging summa- 
tions in the transformation of formulas. For a discussion of this point see the 
Appendix. It should also be noted that the symbol / is not necessarily required 
after a summation sign, since it is understood as a part of the process of summating. 
In fact, it is better omitted as a rule, since in algebraic transformations it merely 
creates confusion. 
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briefly illustrated in Example 1, where use is made of a short- 
cut method in which a convenient estimate of the average is first 
assumed and then corrected by reference to the mean deviation of the 
data from it. 

Example 1. — The arithmetic mean of untabulated and tabulated data. 

(I) Untabulated data. AM = 'hm/n; or AM — Ma + c, where Ma is an assumed 
average, and c — 'Zd/n — Z(m — Ma)ln. Add Ma + c algebraically; that 
is, with regard to the sign of c. If Ma = AM, c = 0. 

(a) Average of 4, 5, and 9. AM — Zm/n == (4 + 5 + 9)/3 =6. 

Or, (b) 1. Assume any convenient average (Ma) as 5. 

2. Take deviations (d — m — Ma); 4 — 5=— 1; 5—5== 0; and 

9-5 = 4. 

3. Average these deviations to obtain a correction (c): (— 1 + 0 -h 4)/3 
= 1 = c. 

4. Take AM = Ma + c = 5 + l =6. (Observe sign of c in adding.) 

(II) Tabulated data. AM = Zfm/n; or AM = Ma + c where c = Zfd/n = 
Zf(m — Ma)/n. Add Ma + c algebraically; that is, with regard to the sign 
of c. If Ma — AM, c = 0. 

(a) m f -^m 

3 2 6 

5 4 20 

7 3 21 

9 19 

71 = 10 )^ = Zfm 

AM = 5.6 

Or, (b) m / d fd 

3 2-2-4 

Ma = 5 4 0 0 

7 3 2 6 

9 14 ^ 

10)6 = Zfd 
c = 0.6 
Mg = 5.0 
AM = 5.6 

Certain observations may be made regarding the processes described 
in Example 1. In the first place, a further short cut may be made, 
in the writing of the deviations from an assumed mean in the case of 
tabulated data, by writing so-caUed step-deviations, in which the 
class interval (i) is taken as a unit. If this is done, the deviations (d/i) 
in Example 1 (II b) become— 1; 0; 1; 2, which when multiplied by the 
frequencies give a total of Zfd/i=^3.0; or c/i = 0.3; multiplying c/i 
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by i gives c; that is, c = 0.3 X 2 = 0.6. This procedure is often a con- 
venient short cut. 

It may also be observed that in formulas involving frequencies it is 
not really necessary to express /, since multiplying by / is merely a part 
of the process of summation. That is, the expression Sd imphes mul- 
tiplying by the frequencies, if any are given. Also, S/ taken alone is by 
definition n. 

Weighted averages. — A weighted average, where greater importance 
is attached to some magnitudes than others, follows the same form 
as that illustrated for tabulated data in Example 1. A weight simply 
indicates the number of times a given item is to be counted, and is 
therefore equivalent to a frequency. The sum of the weights, as of the 
frequencies, is therefore n. For example, if a term grade of 80 
is to be averaged with an examination grade of 86, giving double weight 
to the former, the weights, 2 and 1, are taken as the respective fre- 
quencies, and the average is found as follows: 80 X 2 + 86 X 1 = 246; 
which is divided by the sum of the frequencies, 3, to give the average 82. 
Several examples of weighted averages will appear below. Occasion- 
ally both frequencies and weights may be called for in the same averag- 
ing, in which case they are combined by multiplying the weight times 
the frequency for each class, and the product is treated as a revised 
frequency. Thus a measure (m) having a weight of 2 and a frequency 
of 5 would be treated as having a frequency of 10. 

It is readily seen that in one sense all averages are really weighted 
averages, unit weights being understood where none are expressed. 
This fact explains certain apparent contradictions involved in averaging 
ratios, as appears in Example 2. 

Example 2. — ^The average of prices and their reciprocals. 

Price per lb. Amount per dollar 


Bought 1st day $0 . 05 a lb. = 20 lb. for a dollar 

Bought 2nd day ; 0 . 25 a lb. = 4 lb. for a dollar 


AM = $0. 15 a lb. AM = 12 lb. for a dollar 

But 15 cents a pound is not the same as 12 lb. for a doUar. In averaging 
5 cents and 25 cents, weights of 1 lb. in each case are assumed, while in 
averaging 20 lb. and 4 lb. weights of one dollar in each case are assumed, 
and the two averages thus represent different transactions. To know 
the average price, we must know how much was actually sold. Suppose 
40 Ib. of each were sold, or $2 worth the first day and $10 worth the 
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second day; then consistent averages of reciprocals may be obtained 
by the appropriate use of consistent weights, as shown in Example 3. 


Example 3. — The weighted averages of prices and their reciprocals, the amount 
per dollar (1 4- price). Prices are weighted by quantities purchased, and amounts 
per dollar by the number of dollars spent.* 


Bought 1st day . 
Bought 2nd day, 


Price 

(p) Weight Product 
$0 05 X 40 lb. = $ 2 00 
0.25 X 40 lb. = 10.00 

80 8 0)12.00 
AM = 0.15 


Amount 

(1/p) Weight Product 
20 lb. X $ 2 00 - 40 lb. 

4 lb. X 10 00 = _40 lb. 
$12 00 = 12)80 

6f lb. 


In averaging prices per pound, the weight is the number of pounds 
purchased at a specified price; in averaging the number of pounds 
bought for a dollar (1 price) the weight is the number of dollars spent 
for each amount thus expressed. If the data correspond, the averages 
correspond (15 cents a pound is 6f lb for a dollar). So also in averaging 
any ratio number, the weight in cases where the common average is 
appropriate is the unit of reference, i.e., the denominator following 
per/' If no weight is expressed, a unit weight is imphed. For example, 


Number 

Price per pound 

Amount per dollar 

Persons per square mile 

Miles per hour 

Minutes per unit of work 

Interest rates, per dollar. 


Weight 
Pounds 
Dollars 
Square miles 
Hours 

Units of work 
Dollars 


In all averaging it is important to distinguish between ratios and the 
so-called fundamentals that make up the ratios. For example, price is 
the ratio of the fundamentals, dollars and quantities, and speed is the 
ratio of the distance traveled to the time elapsed. When the reciprocals 
of the ratios are employed, the price, speed, or other ratio is merely 

* The averaging of ratios such as prices and amounts per dollar is most logically 
expressed as the ratio of the averages of the terms entering into the ratios, e.g., 
6 40 — 0.15, and 40 6 = 6f. Although this gives the same result as the 

ratio of the sums, 12 80 and 80 ^ 12, the distinction is important 

as leading up to the averaging of double ratios. The strict justification for calling 
15 cents the average price is that it may be substituted for the given prices without 
changing average results; that is, the average price times the average quantity 
bought gives the average expenditure each day. 
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expressed in another form, e.g., miles per hour is changed to hours per 
mile. It is evident that the weights applied to ratios represent the fun- 
damentals used as the denominator of the ratio, while in averaging the 
fundamentals themselves, no weights except unit weights are ordinarily 
required. However, cases may arise where the weights employed have 
no definite functional relation to the numbers averaged, but represent 
merely an estimate of the relative importance of the items. 

Problems involving ratios and their reciprocals, like the price problem 
above, may conveniently be written in the accompanying form. The 
two fundamental series are written in the center, and the ratio series 
at the extremes, in such a way that the weights used in averaging the 
ratios are adjacent to them. Both forward and reverse, the columns 
read: Eatio, Weight, Product, Reciprocal of ratio (cf. Example 4). 


Example 4. — Simultaneous weighted averages of reciprocals. 


(Ratio v/gi) (Fundamental series) 

Price ip) Quantity {q) Value (v) 


Bought 1st day. ... $0.05 40 lb. $ 2.00 

Bought 2nd day — 0.25 40 10.00 


(Ratio, q/v) 
Amount 
(a = 1/p) 
20 lb. for $1 
4 


AMv, = $0.15 2 == 80 S == $12.00 

Aikf-40 AM ^ 6.00 


AMy, = 6 | 


12 80 = 0.15, average price; 80 12 6f , average amount (0.15 X 6f = 1) 


The geometric mean {G or GM ). — This is the number which when 
substituted for the items (m) from which it is derived will yield the 
same product. It is the nth root of the product of the n items 
((?" = nm).* It balances the ratio deviations of the items from it; 
that is, the product of the ratios of each item to it is unity {mi/G X 
^ 2 /^?; etc.,= 1), Thus the geometric mean of 4 and 9 is (4 X 9)^ = 6; 
and of 5, 8, and 25 is (5 X 8 X 25)^ = 10. Usually the geometric 
mean is most easily found as the antilog of the average logs of the 
numbers (m), as here illustrated (cf. Example 5). 

Example 5.— The geometric mean (G or GM). The logarithms of the items (w) 
are averaged, and the antilog of this average is taken as the geometric mean 

* The symbol n (capital letter) used before a variable term means the product 
of the variables. Thus TLm means mi times m2 times m3, etc. This symbol should 
not be confused with x (small letter) which indicates the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter of a circle. 
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(GM” = Hot). In tabulated data the logarithms are weighted by the frequencies. 
For explanation and table of logarithms, see Appendix. 


(a) 

Untabulated data. 


(b) 

Tabulated 

data. 


m 

log m 

m 

log m 

/ 


/ (log m) 

2 

0 3010 

3 

0.4771 

2 


0.9542 

5 

0.6990 

5 

0.6990 

4 


2.7960 

10 

1.0000 

7 

0.8451 

3 


2.5353 


3)2.0000 

9 

0.9542 

1 


0.9542 


logG =0.6667 



10 


) 7. 2397 


G = 4.642 




logG 

= 0.72397 


6 = 5.296 

Comparisons will show that the geometric mean is less than the arith- 
metic mean, and a mathematical proof for this relationship will be found 
in the Appendix (page 313). If apphed to the prices and pounds for a 
dollar previously used, the geometric mean will give averages that are in 
harmony, as shown in Example 6. 

Example 6. — The geometric means of reciprocals. The two means thus found 
will necessarily be reciprocals; for example, the geometric mean of a, b, and c is 


^abc; and of 1/a, 1/6, and 1/c, l/v"^^. 




Price log 

Amount 

log 

1st day — 

... $0.05 0.69897 -2 

201b. 

1 .30103 

2nd day 

... 0.25 1.39794 -2 

41b. 

0.60206 


2)2.09691 - 4 


2)1 90309 


log (7 = 1.04846 -2 


log (? =0.95154 


G = 0.1118 


G = 8.9442 


The two averages thus found are consistent; that is, a price of $0.1118 
is equivalent to 8.9442 lb. for a dollar (0.1118 X 8.9442 = 1). Hence 
it was once thought that the geometric mean was the correct average to 
apply to ratios such as prices, amoimts per dollar, and index numbers. 
But the geometric mean is in effect merely a weighted average. With 
two items each weight is the square root of the reciprocal of the item; 
for example, the weight for 0.05 is (1/0.05)^ = 4.472, and the weight for 
0.25 is (1/0.25)^ = 2. When more than two prices are to be aver- 
aged, the case is more complex, but the principle is the same. The 
geometric mean therefore implies an arithmetic mean with assumed 
weights; these weights may constitute the best assumption possible 
if the real weights are not known; but the result is not the true average 
unless the weights in fact represent the true quantities and values 
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traded.* The geometric mean is not therefore of great importance 
in such cases. Its most important use is illustrated in processes involv- 
ing multiplication, as in averaging successive rates (r) of increase of 
population over successive years or decades, where the geometric mean 
of the rates, each plus one, is taken as the average rate plus one (1 + -S), 
as illustrated in Example 7. The unit is added to the rates because 
1 + r is the real factor by which the population is multiplied. The 
method may be apphed to any number of successive increases. If a 
decrease is included, it is written as negative. A negative result will 
appear as a negative log of (1 + i2), and a fractional (1 + B) which, 
taken less one, will indicate the average decline. 

JExample 7. — The average rate of population increase for two successive decades. 
The original population times 1.35 X 1.08 X 0.97 X 1.22 is the population at the 
end of the fourth decade; hence the average rate is the geometric mean of the rates, 
each plus one. 



Per cent increase 
or decrease (r) 

1 + r 

log (1 + r) 

1st decade. . 

35% 

1.35 

0,13033 

2nd decade . 

8 

1.08 

0.03342 

3rd decade . 

-3 

0.97 

0.98677 ~ 1 

4th decade . 

22 

1.22 

0.08636 




1 23688 - 1 


4 )0 23688 
log (1 -h E) = 0.05922 
(1 - 1.1461 

R = 0.1461. = 14.61% 

Proof: 1.35 X 1.08 X 0,97 X 1.22 = 1.7254. 

1.1461 X 1-1461 X 1.1461 X 1.1461 = 1.7254 
that is, the constant rate, 14.61%, is here equivalent to the given rates, 35%, 8%, 
—3%, and 22%. 

* When prices are expressed as ratios of the two fundamental terms implied in 
the transaction without reduction of the ratios to simpler forms, the average of the 
ratios is the sum of the numerators over the sum of the denominators. Thus if 
144 lb. cost $64 and 256 lb. cost $100, the prices are respectively and -l-lf, the 
average of which is (64 + 100)/(144 + 256) = 164/400 - $0,41, as compared with 
an unweighted average of $0.4lf. But if one of these fractions is reduced, for 
example, if is written as I-, the weighting is in effect changed and the above 
procedure will give the incorrect answer, $0.39, owing to the lighter weighting of the 
ratio which has been reduced. But if the geometric mean is employed, giving the 
answer $0.41|', this result is not changed if the ratios are reduced. The geometric 
rnean of a series of prices (p) is the same as the geometric mean of the values (pq) 
divided by the geometric mean of the quantities (q) and is consistent wdth the 
geometric mean of the amount-per-dollar; that is, the geometric mean of the two 
fundamentals and the two ratios derived from them are consistent. This fact has 
a bearing on index numbers, to be discussed later. 
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Sometimes average rates of increase require weights, in which case a 
weighted geometric mean of the items, 1 + r, is taken. 

The harmonic mean {H or HM). — In averaging the reciprocals of 
prices-per-pound (that is, the amounts-per-dollar) it was seen that the 
unweighted mean implied that equal values of the commodities were 
traded. The result, transformed into the average price per pound, is 
called the harmonic mean of the given prices. Generally speaking, the 
harmonic mean is described as the reciprocal of the average of the 
reciprocals of the numbers (m). The average of the reciprocals is 
expressed as 2)(l/m)/n, and the reciprocal of this average, that is, the 
harmonic mean, may most conveniently be found as EM — n/'L{l/m)J^ 
If frequencies are present, they must be taken account of in the summa- 
tion, as in other weighted averages. In this case the formula may be 
written, HM = n/X(ffm); or if the frequencies are regarded as weights, 
I,w/'E(w/m), The calculation of the harmonic mean of tabulated data 
assumes a form comparable to the geometric mean, in that the given 
measures are transferred to another scale (in the one case reciprocals 
and in the other case logarithms) for the purpose of averaging, and the 
average thus found is changed back to the original scale. For both 
untabulated and tabulated data, the procedure is as illustrated in 
Example 8. 

Example 8. — The harmonic mean, HM = n/S(l/m) or nl'2(Jlm). The har- 
monic mean is the reciprocal of the average of the reciprocals of the given items. In 
extended tabulations, when calculating tables are used, it may be more convenient 
to write 1/m as illustrated. But sometimes it may be more convenient to omit 
1/m and find //m, which equals /(I /m). 


(a) Untabulated data. 

(b) 

Tabulated data. 


m 

1/m 

m 

1/m 

f 

/(1/m) 

0.05 

20 

3 

0 333 

2 

0.666 

0.25 

4 

5 

0 200 

4 

0.800 


— 

7 

0.143 

3 

0.429 

HM = 2 

^ 24 = 0.083 

9 

0.111 

1 

0.111 




HM 

= 10 

2.006 = 


* The unweighted harmonic mean of two numbers, a and &, is 
EM = 2ab/{a + h) 
and of three numbers, a, 6, and c, is 

HM - Zabc/{ah + ac + he). 

These formulas are easily obtained by algebraic transformation of the formula 

HM ^ n/S(l/m). 
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The harmonic mean may be regarded as a form of the weighted 
average in which the weights consist of the reciprocals of the numbers 
(w = 1/m). If frequencies are present, the weights may be com- 
bined with the frequencies to form a new set of weights or frequencies 
(w = f/m). If the calculation is put down in this form it will parallel 
that given in Example 8 except that the order of the columns will be 
rearranged. Hence there is no particular advantage in the method 
except that it helps to emphasize the significance of the process. The 
nature of the weight implies that the harmonic mean must be less than 
the arithmetic mean, since in the former case the large numbers are given 
a relatively small weight and the small numbers a large weight, thus 
stressing the small numbers at the expense of the larger. 

It should be noted that both the harmonic mean and the geometric 
mean are not ordinarily applicable to numbers which may vary to 
include zero. When the numbers to be averaged are very large relative 
to their variability, as 999, 1000, and 1001, the arithmetic, geometric, 
and harmonic means are almost identical, though the progression 
AM > GM > EM will be found to hold. But if one of the series to 
be averaged is zero, as 0, 10, 20, both the geometric and harmonic 
means become zero, since the log of zero is minus infinity, and the 
reciprocal of zero is infinity. In each case, infinity renders the other 
items inoperative and determines the result. 

Comparison of arithmetic and harmonic means. — In averaging 
ratios, it has been seen that the weights are normally in the units 
(Ud) implied in the denominator of the ratio. For example, prices- 
per-pound are weighted by pounds, and miles-per-hour by hours. But 
if the given weights are in the units (!7„) implied in the numerator of the 
ratio, then the harmonic mean is indicated. For example, prices-per- 
pound (p) if weighted by the number of dollars spent (a) take the har- 
monic form because this is in effect the same as weighting by the quan- 
tity bought (g = v/p). 

The relation of the nature of the weights to the choice of arithmetic 
or harmonic mean may be summarized as follows: 

1. When weights are given or assumed, use: 

AM if given weights are of Ud type, 

EM if given weights are of 17„ type. 

2. When no weights are given or assumed, the use of: 

AM assumes equal weights of Ua type, and 
EM assumes equal weights of type. 

The contrast of unweighted arithmetic and harmonic means may be 
illustrated as follows. Suppose that two men doing piece work are 
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timed respectively at 5 minutes and 8 minutes for a given task; then 
at this rate their average is 6.50 minutes {AM) if they perform the same 
number of tasks, but 6.15 minutes {HM) if they work the same length 
of time. It will be seen that the rate, minutes per task, has minutes as 
JJn and pieces as XJd^ The arithmetic mean implies that the number 
of pieces {TJd) made by each worker is the same; the harmonic mean 
imphes that the length of time put in by each worker is identical. 

It should be noted that weights in general need not indicate the 
exact quantities, dollars or other units, as the case may be. It is suf- 
ficient if the ratios of the weights are known. For example, the average 
price of 100 lb. at 5 cents, and 50 lb. at 20 cents, 

5 X 100 + 20 X 50/150 = 10 

is just as easily obtained if we know merely that the weights are 2 to 1 
respectively (5 X 2 + 20 X 1/3 = 10). It is evident that the impor- 
tance of the weights lies in their relative size rather than in their abso- 
lute size. 

The quadratic mean or OM). — ^Another average is the quadratic 
mean or root-mean-square, which is obtained by taking the square root 
of the average squares of the numbers; for example, the root-mean- 
square of 1, 7, 5, 3, and 4 is a/ ( 1 -f- 49 -f* 25 -|~ 9 -f- 16) -f- 5 = 4.47. 
The common average of the same numbers is 4. But this is seldom 
apphed to anything except sets of positive and negative deviations from 
some point of central tendency, in which case it is called the standard 
deviation. It will be illustrated later, in the chapter on dispersion. 

Averages of position. — Two other forms of the average should be 
mentioned, which represent rather an estimate of central tendency than 
a strict mathematical concept, except in cases where the distribution is 
taken to represent a strict mathematical type. These measures are the 
median and the mode, sometimes called averages of position. 

The median (Mtf). — In an array of items (the items listed in the 
order of their size), the median is simply the middle item, or the average 
of the two middle items ; thus 

(а) Numbers as given: 10, 7, 4, 15, 8. Numbers arrayed: 

4, 7, 8, 10, 15; Md = 8. 

(б) Numbers as given: 5, 15, 2, 7, 22, 9. Numbers arrayed: 

2, 5, 7, 9, 15, 22; Md - ^(7 + 9) = 8. 

Thus the median may be described as the actual or interpolated item in 
the middle position of the items arranged in order of size. It is there- 
fore not affected by the size of the extreme items, and is particularly 
useful where such items are unrepresentative or unreliable. In an array 
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the middle position is easily located by counting the items consecutively 
until the item numbered (n + l)/2 is reached. Or, if more convenient, 
the spaces between the items may be counted until the space numbered 
nl2 is reached. Thus, in the first illustration (a) above, the median 
is located as the third item in + 1/2 = 3) ; in the second illustration (6) 
the median is located as the numbers adjacent to the third space 
(V2 = 3). The relation of the median to the mean is illustrated in 
Chart 7. 
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Chart 7 


The relation of the median {Md) to the arithmetic mean {AM ) : = 2, 5, 7, 9, 15, 22; 
Md = 8, AM == 10. The sum of the deviations from Md is 10 on the negative side and 
22 on the positive side, a total of 32; the deviations from AM are 17 on the negative side 
and 17 on the positive side, a total of 34. The deviations about the median are always 
a minimum; that is, no other origin than the median, or the space in which the median 
occurs, will give a smaller total of deviations. The sums of the deviations from AM 
always balance; that is, their algebraic sum is zero. 

The median of a frequency tabulation. — In a frequency tabulation, 
the median may be interpolated on the assumption that the magnitude 
scale is continuous that is, that it may be interpolated at any 
point. This assumes that the frequencies are taken as representative 
of a very large group similarly distributed. The process is shown in 
Example 9. 

Example 9. — ^Interpolating the median: Md - Li i{n/2 — Si)//. The spe- 
cific notation in the formula refers to the median class. 


Class mark 

Classes 

Frequency 

Cumulatives 

m 

Li 1/2 

/ 

Si S 2 

3 

$2-$4 

20 

0 20 

5 

4- 6 (median class) 

40 

20 60 (includes n/2) 

7 

6- 8 

30 

60 90 

9 

8-10 

i = 2 

JO 
n = 100 

90 100 


n/2 = 50th space 

ATd = + i{n/2 - Si)// = 4 + 2(50 - 20) /40 = 4 -f 1.50 = $5.50. 
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Since the class limits are theoretically at spaces between items, it is 
necessary to locate the middle space, which is the n/2 = 50th space. 
This obviously Hes in the second class, between the cumulatives 20 and 
60; and the median is therefore a point to be interpolated in the magni- 
tude scale between the limits corresponding to 20 and 60, or between 
$4 and $6, as is done by the formula Md = Li + i{nf2 — Si)//. The 

f 




Chart 8 


Graphic interpolation of the median and mode. Data of Examples 9 and 10 plotted 
as a rectangular frequency distribution (above) and as a “less than” cumulative curve 
(below). In the upper figure the mode is interpolated by drawing diagonal lines from 
the upper corners of the modal rectangle to the nearest upper corners of the adjacent 
frequency as indicated. The point of intersection of these diagonals marks the ordinate 
of the mode, and a perpendicular dropped from the intersection marks the mode on the 
magnitude scale. The median is interpolated in the cumxilative curve (below), by draw- 
ing a horizontal line from n/2 (vertical scale) until it intersects the curve, and at the 
point of intersection dropping a perpendicular to the magnitude scale. The foot of this 
perpendicular indicates the median. The graphic interpolation of the median and mode 
thus described should check with the results calculated by the methods of Examples 9 
and 10. 


form may be abbreviated by writing simply the columns L 2 and S 2 . 
This interpolation assumes that in each class the items are scattered at 
equal spaces apart, with half a space between each class limit and the 
adjacent item. In reality, however, the items in each class tend to 
cluster thicker toward the greatest frequency (more precisely, the 
mode), but the assumption is accurate enough for most purposes. A 
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more accurate method of interpolatiug the median will be discussed in 
the next chapter. 

The median may usually be obtained with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes by interpolation in a chart of the cumulative curve as 
illustrated in Chart 8. The cumulative curve is drawn as previously 
described in Chapter II, but the rectangular frequencies are dropped 
as being unnecessary for the purpose at hand. It should be observed 
that the upper cumulatives, S 2 , are plotted against the upper hmits 
(L 2 ) of their respective classes, beginning with the zero of the curve 
at the lower limit of the initial class (the class having the smallest class 
mark). It is a common error to plot these cumulatives at the middle 
of the class, but it is obvious from previous charts that this does not 
represent the cumulatives correctly. As has previously been noted, 
the cumulative curve thus drawn is designated the “ less than summa- 
tion, since any point on it designates the number of workers (vertical 
scale) receiving less than a given wage (horizontal scale). The curve 
may also be drawn as a more than cumulative by beginning the 
summation at the opposite end of the tabulation. 

The Mode (Mo). — The mode is the most common actual or inter- 
polated magnitude. It is usually obtained from a frequency table, 
either broadly by stating the class having the greatest frequency, or 
by interpolation if, as in the case of the median interpolation, the scale 
may be considered continuous and the frequencies representative. In 
the frequency distribution of Example 10, the mode is broadly the 
second class; that is, more of the wage earners in question fall in this 
class than in any other class. Obviously, the mode is hmited to dis- 
tributions that are somewhat regular. Hence the mode cannot be so 
widely used as the median, but it is even less influenced by erratic and 
extreme items. 

The mode as interpolated is at best an estimate.* It is most exactly 

* The method of interpolating the mode here explained is valid only as an approxi- 
mation for smooth normal distributions. Hence its use is limited, but at least it 
serves the purpose of introducing the concept of interpolation. For positively 
skewed logarithmic distributions it usually gives too high a value, which may be 
roughly corrected by the following process. Write log m of the modal class and 
of the preceding and following classes, and take the differences of these logs in 
sequence. In the example given below, these logs are: log 3 = 0.4771; log 5 = 
0.6990; log 7 = 0.8451, and their first differences are 0.2219 and 0.1461. Next 
divide di by the first of these logarithmic differences and by the second. That 
is, take 20/0.2219 = 90.13 and 10/0.1461 = 68.45, and use these quotients as 
revised di and ^ 2 , respectively. The formula for the mode will now read: Mo = 4 + 
2 X 90.13/(90.13 +68.45) = 5.14. Since the given distribution is not strictly 
logarithmic this correction is a little too large. If, however, modes are to be 
interpolated more precisely, the method explained later (p. 304) may be used 
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approximated by curve fitting, to be discussed later. However, in 
fairly regular distributions it may be placed by dividing the modal 
class into parts which are proportional to the differences (di and ^ 2 ) 
between the modal frequency and the adjacent frequencies, respectively, 
as shown in Example 10. 

Example 10. — Interpolating the mode: Mo — Li idi/{di where Li 
refers to the modal class, and di and d^, refer to the differences between the modal 
frequency (fm) and the preceding (/_i) and the following (f+i) frequencies, respec- 
tively; that is, di -f-h and ^2 = fm -/+i. 


Class 
Li L2 
2- 4 

4- 6 (modal class) 
6 - 8 
8-10 


Frequency 

/ 

f^i 20 di = 40 - 20 = 20 
/m 40 

f+i 30 ds = 40 - 30 = 10 
10 


i — 2 n — 100 

Mo = Z/i -{- idi/ {di -f- d 2 ) 

-4 + 2x|i = 4 + li = 5i-. 

The interpolation is sometimes based upon the adjacent frequencies 
rather than upon the differences, as above. But the method here given 
is preferable in that it finds the apex of a parabola passing through the 
three central frequencies, and it adjusts more consistently the variability 
of the mode to the variability of the frequencies. If two classes in the 
modal position have exactly the same frequencies, the co mm on class 
limit may be regarded as the*^ mode.* 

The mode, median, and average are commonly given in describing a 
distribution. If these three averages are practically ahke, the dis- 
tribution probably approaches the normal. If the average is consid- 
erably greater than the mode, the distribution is positively skewed; 
that is, the curve slopes more gradually to the right than to the left. 
In such distributions, the median {Md) is between the mode {Mo) and 
the average {AM)] roughly, Mo = ZMd — 2AM] or more strictly, 

(Mo = 5.28) or graduating formulas may be employed (cf. Proceedings of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of America^ Vol. VI, Part I, pp. 52-72, or Peitz, H. L., 
‘‘The Handbook of Mathematical Statistics,” pp. 112-3.) 

* The mode may be readily interpolated by the graphic method, as illustrated 
in Chart 8. Lines are drawn from the upper corners of the modal frequency rect- 
angle diagonally to the nearest corners of the adjacent frequency rectangles. The 
point of intersection of these lines is on the modal ordinate; that is, the mode may 
be read on the X-scale perpendicularly below the point of intersection. The reading 
thus made theoretically agrees with the result obtained by the method of Example 10, 
as may easily be proved by elementary geometry. 
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log Mo = B log Md — 2 log AM, if the distribution is a logarithmic 
normal. 

Variations in percentile interpolations. — In linear interpolations of 
the median or other percentiles in tabulated data, it is sometimes con- 
venient to cumulate the frequencies in reverse order, that is, beginning 
with the classes having the largest magnitudes and proceeding toward 
those having the lowest magnitudes. When this is done the linear 
interpolation formula given in the text wiU obviously require modifica- 
tion. Whether the cumulatives are written forward or reverse, it is 
also possible to write the formulas to indicate the interpolation from the 
lower or the upper hmits of the class indicated. Thus four linear 
formulas may be written, two of them referring to forward cumulatives 
(“ less than and two of them referring to reverse cumulatives (“ more 
than ”)• In writing the reverse cumulatives it is well to reverse the 
position of the columns S 2 and Si so that they correspond to Li and L 2 , 
respectively. A brief tabulation with the four formulas is given in 
Example 11. 


Example 11. — Interpolation of 

the median 

from “less than’' cumulatives 

(1) written forward, and ^'more than^^ cumulatives (2) written in reverse order. 

Also, in each case, the interpolation is made (a) from the lower limit (Li) and (b) from 
the upper limit (L2) of the median class {MdC), 

(1) Forward (2) Reverse 

Li L 2 f 

Si 22 

22 2i 

2-4 2 

0- 2 

10-8 

MdC 4-6 4 

2- 6 

8-4 (includes n/2) 

6-8 3 

6- 9 

4-1 

8-10 1 

n = 10 

(1) Cumulatives forward. 

(a) Interpolating from L. 

9-10 

l’ 

1-0 


Md = Li + iin/2 - Si)// = 4 -f 2(5 - 2)/4 = 5.5. 
(b) Interpolating from L^: 

Md = U- iCZi - n/2)// = 6 - 2(6 - 5)/4 = 5.5. 

(2) Cumulatives reverse. 

(a) Interpolating from Lii 

Md = L:. + f(S2 - w/2)// = 4 + 2(8 - 5)/4 = 5.5. 

(b) Interpolating from L^- 

Md = U- i{n/2 - Sj)// = 6 - 2(5 - 4)/4 = 5.5. 
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SUPPLEMENTAHY METHODS 

Comparisons of averages. — The question sometimes arises whether 
it is better to use the average of ratios, or the ratio of the averages of 
the series of items which make up the ratios, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying figures for bank debits in eight Iowa cities, September, 1928 
and 1929 (see Example 12). 

Example 12. — Averaging the ratio of change. 

Bank debits in thousands of dollars 



(m) Patio, 
1929/1928 

September 

City 

1928 

(weights) 

1929 

(products) 

Cedar Hapids 

114.5% 

44,979 

51,497 

Davenport 

106.1 

41,616 

44,134 

Des Moines 

108 5 

79,343 

86,087 

Dubuque 

98.7 

15,925 

15,725 

Mason City 

115 2 

11,090 

12,773 

Muscatine 

94.6 

5,821 

5,506 

Sioux City 

98.5 

60,472 

59,550 

Waterloo 

100.3 

22,692 

22,767 

Totals 

8)836 4 

8)281,938 

8)298,039 

Averages 

Weighted average 

104.6 

105.7 

35,242 

37,255 


In this problem the unweighted average of the ratios obviously 
fails to make allowance for the varying importance of the cities. But 
the weighted average of the ratios (105.7), obtained by using the debits 
in the base year, 1928, as the weights, is identical with the ratio of the 
averages for each year (i.e., 37,255 35,242 = 105.7). This weighted 

average is also the same as the ratio of the totals for each year. Hence, 
this is a consistent average of the rate of change. But if the data are 
considered mere samples, more arbitrary weights in harmony with the 
assumed representative character of the cities might be employed. 

If the data were incomplete, the ratios but not the figures from 
which they were computed being given, then a strict average would 
require weights representing the relative normal amount of debits in 
each city. If the average bank clearings in each city for recent years 
were known, these figures might be used as weights (ty). Since they 
would be comparable, relatively, to the combined two items from 
which the ratios (m) were derived, they should preferably be adjusted 
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as either ^^/(m + 1) or (cf. Example 13). The resulting averages 

may be called the unit harmonic and root harmonic, respectively. 
These two methods of averaging give nearly the same results; the 
former assumes that the common average of the debits in 1928-1929 
is proportional to the clearings, whereas the latter assumes that the 
geometric mean is proportional. The weighted geometric mean would 
also give nearly the same result, and is most commonly used, but its 
significance cannot be stated except in abstract formulas.* 

Example 13. — ^Illustration of the unit-harmonie mean: XJH = -4- 1 + w) 

-r 1 + m), and the root-harmonic mean: RH = 4- X{w/m^), 

where m = 6/a is a series of positive variable numbers, and the original weights (w), 
which are proportional to a h and a^b^j respectively, are modified in use as 
indicated by the formulas. 

Assume bank debits, a and 6 (millions of dollars), in three cities at successive 
dates, and the ratios forward and backward. 


City m = 6/a a b a/b 

A 250% 180 450 40% 

B 200 125 250 50 

C 125 120 150 80 


Average 200% 425 850 50% 

I. Assume that the only data are h/a and the weights w ^ a b ^ 630, 375, and 
270, respectively. Find weighted average of h/a using as actual weights 

Wa = to "T- (I + ^)* 


m — b/a 

Wa = w (1 m) 

Product 

2.50 

(630/3.60 = 180) 

450 

2.00 

(375/3.00 = 125) 

250 

1.25 

(270/2.25 = 120) 

150 

Average. ,2.00 

425 

)850 


2.00 = Average 6/a 


Hence if weights are given approximating the mean of the fundamentals, the 
unit harmonic mean of the ratios is the correct mean. 

II. Assume again 6/a, and the weights w = a^6^ = 284.60, 176.78, and 134.16, 
respectively. Find weighted averages of 6/a, using as actual weights Wa = w/m^. 


* For two numbers weighted, as a weighted ni times and ab weighted times, 
where H- ^2 = n, the weights are as follows: 

No. {m) Weight {w) 

ah a“®*^ ( 5 -(«l+l)/ 2 rt _j_ 5-(ni+3)/2n ^ ^ ^ ^ ^Cl_,j2~»)/2nj 

If rii = 712, these weights are equivalent to weights of 1 /m^. 

By successive averaging, the geometric mean of any number of appropriate items 
(m > 0) may thus be found. 
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m = h/a 

Wa = wlm}^ 

Product 

2.50 

(284.60/1.5811 = 180) 

450 

2 00 

(176.78/1 4142 = 125) 

250 

1.25 

(134.16/1.1180 = 120) 

150 

Average. .2.00 

425 

)850 


2.00 = Average hja 

Hence if weights are given approximating the geometric mean of the fundamen- 
tals, the root harmonic mean of the ratios is the correct mean. 

Averaging double ratios. — In deriving index numbers as discussed 
later it is required to take averages of ratios consisting of prices at 
one date compared respectively with prices at another date considered 
as the base. Such comparisons are called price relatives, and they are 
examples of double ratios (i.e., one ratio divided by another). The 
problem in its theoretical aspects is too complex to consider at this point, 
but it may be weU to introduce a parallel but simpler problem in the 
averaging of double ratios. 

Let us assume that two buyers, A and 5, dealing in a given com- 
modity make certain purchases during two consecutive weeks. Dur- 
ing the first week A pays $2.00 per unit bought, and during the second 
week $3.00. On the other hand B, buying the same goods in another 
vicinity, pays $5.00 per unit the first week and $2.00 the second week. 
The percentages or price relatives, representing prices (pi) in the second 
week as compared with prices (po) ia the first week, are: 

Price relative for A — pi/po = 3/2 = 150 (%) 

Price relative for B = pi/po = 2/5 = 40 (%) 
and the average of the relatives 150 and 40 is required. 

Obviously a consistent average involves weightings with respect to 
the fundamentals of the ratios, that is, the goods and money changing 
hands. On the basis of limited data, the procedure is illustrated in 
Example 14. 

Example 14. — ^Averaging double ratios. Buyers A and B purchase gr at p 
prices {pq — v) during first or base week {wk^ and second or given week (iwifci), 
respectively. The percentages below are the price, quantity, and value relatives 
as indicated. Averages of fundamentals, q and v, are unweighted; and of ratios, 
weighted. Averages in parentheses give a secondary solution. 

First week Second week Percentages 


Po Q'o Pi pi/po qi/q^ Vi/vq 

A 2 5 10 3 8 24 150 160 240 

B 5 3 15 2 8 16 40 267 107 


Averages. . (3.125) (4) (12|) (2.50) (8) (20) 80 200 160 

Average q% = average 160% and 267% (weights 5 and 3) = 200%. 
Average i>% = average 240% and 107% (weights 10 and 15) = 160%. 
Average p% = average t;%/average g% = 160/200 = 80%. 

Percentages based on the averages of the first and second weeks give the same 
relatives obtained above. 
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It should be observed, however, that the average of the double 
ratios is not always taken to imply full weightings as indicated by the 
situation itseM. The reason for such a limitation is that the average 
of the double ratios when fully weighted in terms of the actual situa- 
tion may, in extreme cases, give an average which hes outside the 
limits of variability of the double ratios themselves. Hence such 
weighted averages involve a broader meaning of the term average than 
is usually considered justifiable. Nevertheless, they may be regarded 
as consistent averages, since they sum up the change involved in the 
whole situation as against the change involved in each of the parts, and 
since also their computation involves the same logic as that of single 
ratios. Thus, it is quite possible that the records of a group of runners 
on successive days should all show a dechne and yet the average rate 
of running would show an increase, since the running at the later date 
might be largely transferred from the slower to the speedier runners. 
This is an important point with respect to the theory of index numbers, 
as will appear later. It is conceivable that in extreme cases all indi- 
vidual prices might fall, and yet the price level might rise. 

From Example 14 it may be seen that the average of price relatives 
(double ratios; vi/qi 4- vo/qo) is readily obtained by carrying the usual 
averaging of ratios one step farther. The procedure requires that the 
q percentages for A and B must be weighted, just as the average of 
simple prices must be weighted. According to the usual procedure the 
required mean is the arithmetic mean weighted with go? or the harmonic 
weighted with gi. These two means necessarily give identical results. 
The mean of the v percentages is obtained in a like manner. The 
average of the p percentages is then given as the ratio of the v and g 
averages, just as in any averaging of prices. The results check with the 
percentages obtained directly from the averages for the base and given 
weeks; that is, 2.50/3.125 = 80%; 8/4 = 200% and 20/12.5 = 160%. 
Just as the average price is the ratio of the average fundamentals, so 
the average of price relatives is the ratio of the average prices. In 
general, the average of ratios, when consistently weighted, becomes 
identical with the ratio of the averages. 

The process of averaging ratios and double ratios in the form of 
prices may be simply expressed thus: 

Eatio: Average p = Z 2 ;/Sg. 

Double ratio: Average pi/po = {J>vi/^vo) (Sgi/Sgo). 

The same method may be applied to the averaging of double ratios 
in other fields. For example, the speed of two cars expressed in miles- 
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per-hour during a run of two successive days might be tabulated in the 
same form as that used in Example 14, the fundamentals being hours 
and miles. 

The problem of averaging price ratios when quantities of incom- 
mensurable units (pounds, yards, kilowatt-hours, etc.) are involved 
must be referred to the chapter on index numbers. 

The average height of a curve. — If data are available such that over 
a given period of time the general trend of an index series (for example, 
production, total immigration, death rates, or other data) may be 
expressed as a mathematical curve of the parabolic type, the average 
of the series during the whole period may be calculated by a process 
involving the integration of the curve. 

As an illustration, the following data may be taken. The time inter- 
val is 1921 to 1929 inclusive, represented by an a;-scale on which the 
middle year, 1925, is taken as rr = 0, and therefore 1921 is rr — — 4 and 
1929 is rc = + 4. The equation of the curve is assumed to be of the 
general type, T = a + 6a; + which in this particular case is taken 

as r = 80 4- 12a; + x^. The curve may be plotted by solving the equa- 
tion for each value of x from —4 to +4. Thus in 1921, where a; = — 4, 
the curve has the ordinate, or height 

T = 80 + 12(-4) + (-4)2 = 48 
In 1922, where a; = — 3, the ordinate of the curve is: 

T = 80 + 12(-3) + (- 3)2 = 53 

If this process is carried out for each year up to 1929, the ordinates of 
the curve from 1921 (x =— 4) to 1929 (a; = +4) are found to be 
T = 48, 53, 60, 69, 80, 93, 108, 125, 144 (cf. Chart 9). 

The average height of the curve may obviously be found as the area 
under the curve divided by the base. The curve and its base must be 
taken from January 1, 1921 {x = —4.5), to December 31, 1929 
(a; =+ 4.5), or 9 years. The area (A) is expressed in mathematical 
notation by the following so-called integral 

/ . 4.5 

(80 + 12a; + x^)dx 

4.5 

which simply means that the area under the curve, T = 80 + 12a; + x^, 
is to be summed up between the limits —4.5 and -+-4.5 along the a;-scale, 
as indicated by the final expression dx {d is not a factor but a symbol 
in calculus indicating the scale on which successive small increments 
are taken). 
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The rule for integrating any term in an equation of the parabolic 
curve is expressed thus: Let the term be represented by where k 
may be any positive or negative constant, a; is a point on the time scale 
as rearranged for purposes of computation, and n is a power of x usually 
ranging from 0 {pp = 1) to not more than 5 or 6. Then the area or 

k 

integration of this term is expressed as — — ^ ; for example, the term 

n 1 

80 (times x^ = 1, understood) integrates as 80a; ; 12a; integrates as 

INDEX 

NUMBERS 



Averaging the height of a parabolic curve. The curve T = 80 + 12® + 
1921-1929; origin, 1925; plotted as a smooth curve. The average, taking each annual 
ordinate as a rectangle, is 

(48 + 53 4* 60 + 69 + 80 + 93 + 108 -|- 125 + 144) 9 = 86.7. 

The average of the smooth curve obtained by integration is 86.8. 

6a;2, and as ^x^. Hence the general integral (area = A) of the equa- 
tion r == 80 + 12a; + x^ is 80a; + This integral expresses 

the area under the curve from the origin (x = 0) to any specified x. It 
may theoretically include an undetermined constant which has no sig- 
nificance here. 

If, next, the limiting values of x are substituted successively in this 
integral equation, the areas under the curve from^the origin to the 
beginning of the curve (x = — 4.5) and from the origin to the end of 
the curve (x = + 4.5) are obtained. The unit of area in this case is a 
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composite, but it may be tolerated since it is not a final product. The 
sum of the two areas thus obtained is obviously the total area under 
the curve. Or, in general, the total area may be expressed as the final 
integral less the initial integral — a rule which applies both in the given 
case and in any case when the origin {x = 0) is outside the limits of the 
given time interval. 

The required areas are as follows: 


When a; = - 4.5, A = 80(-4.5) + 6(-4.5)2 + ^(-4.5)^ = - 268.9 

The area in this case appears to be negative because the base is expressed 
in negative numbers. The area at the end of the interval is 

When a; - + 4.5, A = 80(4.5) + 6(4.5)^ + |■(4.5)3 = 511.9 

The total area under the curve is therefore 511.9 — (—268.9) = 780.8. 
The total area is now regarded as positive, being taken, in effect, on a 
time scale with a prior origin. This area, divided by its base, namely, 
the interval of time from x = — 4.5 to a: = + 4.5, or 9 years, is 86.8. 
This is the average height. It could, of course, have been found approx- 
imately by averaging the ordinates of the successive x's from 1921 to 
1929. This average is 

(48 + 53 + 60 + 69 + 80 + 93 + 108 + 125+ 144) 4- 9 = 780 -5- 9 = 86.7 

However, the rule by integration may be applied directly to the curve 
without calculating the successive ordinates, and besides it has many 
other uses. It is worth mastering as a simple introduction to one of 
the methods of the calculus. 

It is sometimes desirable in problems involving a curve expressed 
as an equation to find the slope of the curve at any given ordinate on 
the time scale (x). By the slope is meant the increase per time unit of 
a line tangent to the curve at the given point of time. This slope may 
be found by a process called differentiation, which is the reverse of the 
process of integration just described. The result obtained by differ- 
entiating a trend equation (T) is called the derivative, and is denoted 
mathematically by the expression dT I dx^ which is interpreted to mean 
the rate of rise or fall in the trend during a very small interval of time, 
dx. This ratio obviously expresses the slope or rise per unit at any 
given point, that is, the rate of growth then prevaihng. The terms in 
an equation of a paraboKc curve may be differentiated separately. 
Thus, denoting any term as A;x” (notation as before) the derivative is: 



1 
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Comparison with the formula previously given for integrating will 
show that differentiation is merely the opposite of integration. The rule 
for differentiating applied to the equation T = 80 + 12a; + gives 
dTIdx = 12 + 2a;. The term 80 (where o;^ = 1, understood) obviously 
drops out of the derivative equation. The derivative thus found will 
give the slope of the curve at any ordinate of x by substituting the 
required value of a;; for example, at the beginning of the interval where 
^ — 4.5 the slope is dT/dx = 12 + 2a; = 12 + 2(— 4,5) = 3; that 

is, at the beginning of the period the rate of growth is 3 units per year. 
At the middle of the period where a; = 0 the rate is 12 + 2 X (0) = 12, 
and at the end of the period the rate is 12 + 2 X (4.5) = 21 units 
per year. 

In interpreting curves such as the one just discussed, it is often 
desirable to note the time when the curve reaches its lowest point, if it is 
concave, or its highest point, if it is convex. The time may be found 
by noting that the slope then is obviously zero, and the equation for the 
slope may therefore be equated to zero thus: 


dx 


12 4- 2a; = 0 


Solving the equation 12 + 2a; = 0 for a;, gives a; = — 6. This means 
that at the point on the time scale where a; = — 6, or the year 1919, the 
curve reaches its lowest point. 


EXERCISES 

1. (I) Define the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means. 
(II) Find the arithmetic mean by inspection: 


(a) 6; 

10; 15; 

20; 25 


(b) 0; 

2; 4; 

6; 8 


(c) -4; 

0; 4; 

8; 12 


{Note.- 

“The mean of 

an arithmetic 

series, where n is odd, is the 

middle term.) 



(d) 4; 

8; 12; 

16 


(e) 5; 

10; 15; 

20; 25; 

30 

(f) -6; 

-2; 2; 

6; 10; 

14 

(g) -6; 

-4; -2; 

0; 2; 

4 

(Note,- 

-The mean of 

an arithmetic 

series, where n is even, is the 

mean of the two middle items.) 


(b) 1; 

8; 9; 

12; 15 


(i) 6; 

8; 9; 

12; 15 


(j) 6; 

8; 9; 

12; 150 


(k) T^r: 


h 1 



(Note , — Change fractions to decimals.) 

6) T>‘ (tQ hundredths) 
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2. (a) Find the average {AM) net profits per quarter for the representative 


companies included below: 

Millions of 

Net profits, 355 companies: dollars 

1927, 1st quarter 468 

‘ ^ 2nd quarter 520 

‘ ^ 3rd quarter 576 

‘ ' 4th quarter 457 

(b) Find the average {AM) building contracts awarded in the United States 
during the years 1920 to 1927 inclusive from the following record: 

Thousands of Thousands of 

Year square feet Year square feet 

1920 459,300 1924 706,428 

1921 442,308 1925 899,460 

1922 654,624 1926 842,940 

1923 676,224 1927 812,388 

(c) Find the average {AM) of the following wage distribution : 

Wages Workers Wages Workers 

m f m f 

$2 50 $8 40 

4 80 10 20 

6 60 

(d) Find the average {AM) of the following wage distribution: 

Wages Workers Wages Workers 

m f m f 

$2 20 $5 80 

3 40 6 50 

4 60 


3. {a) Assuming an average of $6.00, find the corrected average {AM) of the 

following tabulation: 

Wages / Wages / 

$2 1 $6 3 

4 5 8 1 

(b) Recompute the foregoing, assuming an average of 5; of 7. 

4. (a) Compute the average {AM) of the following five-class normal distribution, 

using successively the class marks as the assumed averages: 

Wages / Wages / 

$2 1 $8 4 

4 4 10 1 

6 6 

{Note . — ^The average of a normal distribution lies at the middle of the 
series of class marks.) 
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(b) Wliat is the average of a normal wage distribution of six classes, whose 
class marks are (in dollars) : 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7? 

5. (a) Find the average (AM) price per pound, assuming that equal quantities 

were sold at each price; Price per pound $0.50; $0.25; $0.80; $0.40; $1.25. 

(b) Recompute the average, assuming that equal values were sold at each price. 

(c) Find the average amount-per-dollar, assuming equal values sold: Pounds 
per dollar: 2; 4; ij; 2j; 0.8. 

(d) Recompute (c) assuming that equal quantities were sold. 

(e) Compare the four preceding answers and explain. 

6. (a) Find the average (AM) of 25 and 40 miles per hour, assuming that each 

speed was maintained for an equal length of time. 

(b) Recompute the average, assuming that each speed was maintained over 
an equal distance. 

(c) If three piece workers ordinarily perform a given task in 10, 12, and 15 
minutes, respectively, what is the normal average time per task for these 
workers in a day? 

7. Find the geometric mean, and compare with the arithmetic and harmonic 
means: 

(a) 4; 10 

(b) 50; 80; 100; 200 

(c) 4; 16; 64; 256 

(d) 1; 10; 100; 1000; 10,000 

(Note. — The GM of a geometric series, where n is odd, is the middle item 
of the series; and where n is even, it is the geometric mean of the two middle 
items.) 

(e) 4; 9; 

(f) 8; 27; 125 

(g) 16; 81; 256; 625 

(iVoie. — The OM may sometimes be conveniently found by multiplying 
the required roots of the numbers.) 

(h) 0; 8; 125 

(IVote . — ^The log of 0 is — oo and the reciprocal of 0 is infinity, hence the 
geometric and harmonic means of a series containing 0 are each 0.) 

8. (a) Find the geometric mean of the following distribution: 


m f log m 

2 1 0.3010 

4 5 0.6021 

6 3 0.7782 

8 1 0.9031 


(b) Find the geometric mean of 

m = 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; / = 1, 14, 25, 27, 18, 9, 4, 2. 
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9. (a) Find the quadratic mean of the following deviations: 

-3; -1; 0; 1; 3 

(b) Find the quadratic mean of the deviations of the following numbers from 
their arithmetic mean: 

2; 4; 6; 8; 10; 12; 14 

10. (a) What are the medians of the series of numbers in the preceding exercise? 

(b) What is the median of the following numbers: 

11; 4; 9; 15; 6; 12; 8; 5; 10 

(c) Find AM and Md of both scales of the double frequency table of Exercise 
7, p. 31 (Chapter II). 


I. Find the median and mode of each of the following distributions: 


(a) m 

/ 

(b) m 

/ 

(c) m 

/ 

(d) m 

/ 

(e) m 

/ 

2 

1 

20 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

10 

2 

4 

4 

40 

5 

4 

7 

2 

4 

12 

5 

6 

6 

60 

3 

6 

5 

3 

5 

14 

6 

8 

4 

80 

1 

8 

3 

4 

3 

16 

4 

10 

1 



10 

1 

5 

2 

18 

2 







6 

1 

20 

1 


II. Find the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means of the preceding 
distributions. 

12. Check graphically the calculations of Exercise 11 — I. 

13- Find the arithmetic means of the distributions of Exercises 1 to 6 inclusive, 
pp. 26-30 (Chapter II). 

14. Find the medians and modes of the same distributions. 

15. Find the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic means of the three total 
distributions, Exercise 5, pp. 27-29 (Chapter II). 

16. Find the AikT, GM, JJikf, Md, and Mo of the distributions given in Exercise 1, 
p. 85, Exercise 4, p. 86, and Exercise 5, p. 86 (Chapter IV). 

17. Given the following rates of increase per decade in the United States, 1790 
to 1860, find the average rate of increase per decade; also the average rate of increase 
per year. Prove the answers. 


Decade 

Per cent 

Decade 

Per cent 


increase 


increase 

1790-1800 

35.1 

1830-1840 

32.7 

1800-1810 

36.4 

1840-1850 

35.9 

1810-1820 

33.1 

1850-1860 

35.6 

1820-1830 

33.5 




18. An interesting example of the use of the median is in the determination of 
the weekly median change in prices experienced by all the common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The quartiles may also be calculated from week to 
week to show the varying range of price changes (c/. page 73). 

In the following problem the weekly data for the month of September, 1930, have 
been tabulated and the frequencies recorded. That is, in the weekly stock quotations 
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(per the Annalist) the weekly change (dollars per share) is tabulated for each common 
stock listed and traded in. In the tabulation here used (cf. Table 7), the interval 
is I, with the exception of the no-change class in which the theoretical interval is 
The theoretical fractional limits have been reduced to decimals for convenience. 
The theoretical limits of the first finite class is — to — 43 ^, or —5.0625 to —4.5625. 
Included in this class are the actual changes of —5, — 4f, --41, and — 4f. The 
limits are set mid-way between two actual quotations. 


Table 7 

Tabulation of weekly changes in the prices of stocks 


Theoretical limits 


Actual changes per Annalist 
included within theoretical 





limits 













7 

7 

13 

20 

27 

Li 

u 





f 

Si* 

/ 

/ 

/ 

-5.5625 

and less 

-5| 




5 

0 

8 

30 

105 

-5.0625 

-4.5625 

-5 

- 4 | 

- 4 f 

- 4 | 

1 

5 

1 

12 

20 

-4.5625 

-4.0625 

-4i 

- 4 t 

- 4 | 

-44 

1 

6 

2 

11 

21 

-4.0625 

-3.5625 

-4 

-H 

- 3 | 

- 3 f 

0 

7 

5 

16 

38 

-3 5625 

-3.0625 

-3| 

- 3 f 

-34 

-34 

2 

7 

6 

17 

39 

-3.0625 

-2.5625 

-3 

- 2 | 

- 2 | 

- 2 f 

3 

9 

11 

28 

62 

-2.5625 

-2.0625 

-2| 

- 2 t 

-24 

-24 

3 

12 

6 

40 

69 

-2.0625 

-1.5625 

-2 


-If 

-If 

13 

15 

30 

74 

76 

-1.5625 

-1.0625 

-15 

-If 

-14 

-14 

20 

28 

36 

90 

77 

-1.0625 

-0.5625 

-1 

~ 1 

3 

4 

5 

■“ 8 

55 

48 

79 

97 

99 

-0.5625 

-0.0625 


3 

*” 8 

1 

— 4 

1 

104 

103 

141 

132 

77 

-0.0625 

+0.0625 

0 


.... 


89 

207 

79 

57 

29 

+0.0625 

+0.5625 

+ \ 

+ 4 

+ t 

+ 4 

136 

296 

no 

36 

13 

+0.5625 

+1.0625 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+ 1 

+1 

82 

432 

73 

31 

7 

+1.0625 

+1.5625 

+ii 

+14 

+if 

+14 

49 

514 

49 

10 

3 

+ 1.5625 

+2.0625 

+i| 

+i| 

+14 

+2 

41 

563 

26 

7 

1 

+2.0625 

+2.5625 

+2-1 

+24 

+2f 

+24 

20 

604 

8 

2 

0 

+2.5625 

+3.0625 

+2| 

+2| 

+2| 

+3 

15 

624 

10 

3 

0 

+3 0625 

+3.5625 

+ 3 g 

+34 

+ 3 | 

+34 

6 

639 

3 

1 

2 

+3.5625 

+4.0625 

+3f 

+3| 

+ 3 i 

+4 

14 

645 

6 

0 

0 

+4.0625 

+4.5625 

+4i 

+44 

+ 4 f 

+44 

2 

659 

4 

2 

1 

+4.5625 

+5.0625 

+4f 

+4| 

+44 

+5 

3 

661 

5 

0 

1 

+5.0625 

and up 

+ 5 |' 




11 

664 

9 

2 

3 







675 

675 

707 

698 

743 


Number of changes in each 
class during weeks ending 
September 


* A convenient short-cut method of obtaining the 2i items is through the use of an adding 
machine on which the sub-totals are taken after each frequency is added; thus the 35i and 2^2 of 
each class are recorded on the tape. In the case of many machines these figures are in red. If 
greater speed is desired the frequencies at the extremes need not be sub-totaled when it is seen by 
inspection that the quartiles do not fall in those classes. 
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Applying the formulas for the finding of the median and quartiles the following 
results are obtained for the week ending September 7. 

The quartile points are: n/4 = 168.75; n/2 = 337.5; 3n/4 = 506.25. 

01 = I/i + - Si)// = - 0.5625 + 1(168.75 - 103)/104 

= - 0.5625 + 0.3161 = - 0.2464 

0 2 - 1^1 + ^(n/2 - Si)// - + 0.0625 + i(337.5 ~ 296) /136 

= + 0.0625 + 0.1526 = + 0.2151 

Qs = Li + t(3w/4 - Si)// - + 0.5625 + i(506.25 - 432) /82 
-+0.5625 + 0.4527 =+ 1.0152 

Applying the same method, compute the medians and quartiles for the weeks 
ending September 13, 20, and 27. 

These results may be cumulated into an index of price change by adding the 
medians, week after week. It is somewhat more difi&cult to obtain the quartile 
indexes. 

19. The following tables were taken from ^‘Statistics of Income for 1929,'^ com- 
piled by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, p. 5. The tables show the distribution, by a limited number of net 
income classes, of the number of returns filed, the amount of net income, 
and tax reported as well as the cumulative totals and relative percentages. 

(a) Compute the arithmetic mean of net income and tax returns. What do 
they signify? 

(b) Compute the median and mode for (1) returns made, (2) net income, 
and (3) tax returns. In each case what do the median and mode signify? 

(c) Plot the three distributions. Determine graphically the median and 
mode. Check with the computed results. 


Statistics of Income 

Simple and cumulative distribution of individual returns for 1929, by net income 
classes, showing number of returns, net income, tax, and percentages 
I Returns 


New income classes 
(Thousands of dollars) 

Simple distribution 

' Cumulative distribu- 
! tion over class below 

Cumulative distribution 
under class above 


Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Under 1 (estimated) . . 

126,172 

3.12 

4,044,327 

100 00 

126,172 

3.12 

1 under 2 (estimated) . 

903,082 

22.33 

3,918,155 

96.88 

1,029,254 

25.45 

2 under 3 (estimated) . 

810,347 

20.04 

3,015,073 

74.55 

1,839,601 

45.49 

3 under 5 (estimated) . 

1,172,655 

29.00 

2,204,726 

54.51 

3,012,256 

74.49 

6 under 10 

658,039 

16.27 

1,032,071 

25.51 

3,670,295 

90,76 

10 under 25 

271,454 

6.71 

374,032 

9.24 

3,941,749 

97.47 

25 under 50 

63,689 

1.57 

102,578 

2.53 

4,005,438 

99.04 

50 under 100 

24,073 

0.60 

38,889 

0.96 

4,029,511 

99.64 

100 under 150 

6,376 

0.16 

14,816 

0.36 

4,035,887 

99.80 

150 under 300 

5,310 

0.13 

8,440 

0.20 

4,041,197 

99 93 

300 under 500 

1,641 

0.04 

3,130 

0.07 

4,042,838 

99.97 

600 under 1000 

976 

0.02 

1,489 

0.03 

4,043,814 

99.99 

1000 and over 

513 

0.01 

613 

0.01 ! 

4,044,327 

100 00 

Total 

4,044,327 

100.00 
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Statistics of Income — Continued 


Net income 


Net income classes 
(Thousands of dollars) 

Simple distribution 

Cumulative distribu- 
tion over class below 

Cumulative distribution 
under class above 


Amount 

Per 
cent , 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Under 1 (estimated) . 

$73,742,132 

0.30 

$24,800,735,564 

100. 

.00 

$73,742,132 

0. 

,30 

1 under 2 (estimated) . 

1,499,907,745 

6.05 

24,726,993,432 

99. 

.70 

1,573,649,877 

6. 

35 

2 under 3 (estimated) . 

1,958,594,897 

7.90 

23,227,085,687 

93. 

.65 

3,532,244,774 

14. 

25 

3 imder 5 (estimated) . 

4,572,596,263 

18.44 

21,268,490,790 

85. 

.75 

8,104,841,037 

32 

69 

6 under 10 

4,481,575,786 

18.07 

16,695,894,527 

67. 

.31 

12,586,416,823 

50 

76 

10 under 25 

4,025,233,375 

16.23 

12,214,318,741 

49, 

.24 

16,611,650,198 

66 

99 

25 under 50 

2,174,458,126 

8.77 

8,189,085,366 

33. 

.01 

18,786,108,324 

75. 

76 

50 under 100 

1,646,476,000 

6.64 

6,014,627,240 

24, 

.24 

20,432,584,324 

82. 

40 

100 under 150 

770,536,078 

3.11 

4,368,151,240 

17. 

.60 

21,203,120,402 

85 

51 

150 under 300. 

1,087,409,737 

4.38 

3,597,615,162 

14, 

.49 

22,290,530,139 

89. 

89 

300 under 500 

628,228,889 

2.53 

2,510,205,425 

10, 

.11 

22,918,759,028 

92. 

42 

500 under 1000 

669,877,752 

2.70 

1,881,976,536 

7, 

.58 

23,588,636,780 

95. 

12 

1000 and over 

1,212,098,784 

4.88 

1,212,098,784 

4, 

.88 i 

24,800,735,564 

100. 

00 

Total 

$24,800,735,564 

100.00 


1 




Tax 


Net income classes 
(Thousands of dollars) 

Simple distribution 

Cumulative distribu- 
tion over class below 

Cumulative distribution 
under class above 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Per 

cent 

Under 1 (estimated) . . 

$17,308 

0.01 

$1,001,938,147 

100 00 

$17,308 

0 01 

1 under 2 (estimated) . 

553,418 

0.06 

1,001,920,839 

99.99 

570,726 

0.07 

2 under 3 (estimated) . 

1,403,901 

0.14 

1,001,367,421 

99.93 

1,974,627 

0 21 

3 under 5 (estimated) . 

2,412,634 

0.24 

999,963,520 

99.79 

4,387,261 

0.45 

5 under 10 

9,550,599 

0.95 

997,550,886 

99 55 

13,937,860 

1 40 

10 under 25 

59,893,017 

5.98 

988,000,287 

98.60 

73,830,877 

7.38 

25 under 50 

113,904,197 

11.37 

928,107,270 

92.62 

187,735,074 

18.75 

50 under 100 

160,813,524 

16.05 

814,203,073 

81.25 

348,548,598 

34.80 

100 under 150 

99,559,757 

9.94 

653,389,549 

65 20 

448,108,355 

44.74 

150 under 300 

159,221,214 

15.89 

553,829,792 

55.26 

607,329,569 

60.63 

300 under 500 

97,335,662 

9.71 

394,608,578 

39.37 

704,665,231 

70.34 

500 under 1000 

106,218,910 

10.60 

297,272,916 

29.66 

810,884,141 

80.94 

1000 and over 

191,054,006 

19.06 

191,054,006 

19.06 

1,001,938,147 

100.00 

Total 

$1,001,938.147| 

100.00 






ANSWERS 


1. (a) 

15 

2. 

(a) 

505|- 

6. (a) 

32.5 

(b) 

4 


(b) 

686,709 

(b) 

30.8 

(c) 

4 


(c) 

5.2 

(c) 

12.0 

(d) 

10 


(d) 

4.4 



(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

17| 

4 

-1 

3. 

4. 

(a) 

(b) 
(a) 

$4.80 

4.80 

$6.00 

7. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

ixM 

6.32 

94.57 

32 

W 

(i) 

y 

10 


(b) 

$4.50 

(d) 

100 

w 

Ci) 

37 

5. 

(a) 

$0.64 

(e) 

6 

\J/ 

(k) 

0.41 


(b) 

0.47 

(f) 

30 

© 

0,66 


(c) 

2.11 

(g) 

120 


(d) 

1.56 

(b) 

0 


AM 

HM 

7 

5.714 

107i 

84.211 

85 

12 

2222.2 

4.6 


5.6 

53.3 

17.6 

2441^ 

49.8 

44.3 

0 
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(a) 

4.52 


9. (a) 2 

10. (a) 

0 and 8 


(b) 

5.83 


(b)4 

(b) 

9 






(c) 

Value: AM 158.53, 

Md 152.73 






Eatio: AM 48.087, Md 46.669 



Md 

Mo 

AM 

GM 

HM 

(a) 


6 

6 

6 

5.615 

5.161 

(b) 


46 

43.3 

48 

45.177 

42.105 

(c) 


4.7 

4.2 

5 

4.477 

3.954 

(d) 


3.1 

2.8 

3.25 

2.973 

2.673 

(e) 


14 

13f 

14.2 

13.966 

13,735 


12. For method, see Chart 8, p. 45. The check is theoretically exact. 


13. (1) $11.20; $13.20 


(2-a) 

4 




(2-b) 

5.8 




(3) 

6 




(4-a) 

142 




(4-b) 

71.5 




(5-A) 

I. 147.64 

II. 140.25; 

III. 199.37; 



IV. 189.33 

V. 155.68; 

VI. 193.33; 



VII. 149.23 

VIII. 212.90; 

IX. 144.8; 

S166.60 

(6-B) 

155.36; 

143.21; 

192.92 



182.67; 

148.65; 

185.26 



143.08; 

201.94; 

139.20 

163.93 

(5-C) 

165.33 

157.53; 

191.04 



182.67 

147.57; 

184.21 



139.09 

193.75; 

149.63 

167.18 

(6) 

100.42 

98.07; 

103.59 

96.28 


95.34 




14. 

Mode 

Median 



(1-a) 

lOf 

11 



(1-b) 

12| 

13 



(2-a) 

3.45 

3.7 



(2-b) 

4.07 

5.75 



(3) 

5.68 

5.87 



(4-a) 

136.67 

140 



(4-b) 

70 

71 



(5-a) 

Mode 





I. 135.71 

; II. 123.04; 

III. 212.00 



IV. 200.00 

V. 162,00; 

VI. 180.00 



VII. 117.50 

; VIII. 230.00; 

IX. 142.00: 

S162.14 


Median 




140.00 

137.33; 

202.67 



193.33 

160.00; 

190.00 



125.45 

215.00; 

142.86 

163.44 
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(5-b) Mode 

144.67; 
160.00; 
101.43; 
Median 
147.65; 
173.33; 
121.67; 

(5-c) Mode 

171.82; 
162.00; 
101.67; 
Median 
163.85; 
167.50; 
118.57; 


16. 

AM 

(A) 

16.660 

(B) 

16.393 

(C) 

16.718 

16. (a) 

AM 

a. 

3.85 

b. 

8.30 

c. 

2.92 

d. 

6.17 

(b) 


a. 

21.000 

b. 

21.600 

c. 

5.667 

d. 

5.333 

e. 

10.750 

f. 

10.000 

g- 

26.000 

(c) 


a. 

6.9 

b. 

8.6 

c. 

8.6 

d. 

7.6 


17. 34.6% per decade 
3.01% per year 


136.67; 

146.00; 

176.67; 


141.36 

147.50 

192.50 


127.50; 

140.67; 

173,33; 

156.43; 

143.57; 

184.29; 

GM 

15.919 

15.653 

16.075 


GM 

HM 

3.65 

3,448 

7.92 

7.500 

2.708 

2.467 

5.739 

5.199 

18.392 

15.528 

18,331 

14.717 

5.395 

5.108 

5.018 

4.645 

10.589 

10.427 

8.951 

7.908 

23.646 

21.169 

6.206 

5.451 

8.020 

7.428 

8.086 

7.560 

6.817 

5.929 


210.00; 


182.31; 


138.57; 

145.79 

194.67; 


185.00; 


137.14; 

159.10 

179.09; 


180.00; 


140.00; 

172.78 

187.06; 


182.00; 


145.00; 

165.57 

HM 


15.133 


14.786 


15.398 


Md 

Mo 

3.833 

3.833 

8.333 

8.333 

2.900 

2.900 

6.200 

6.200 

20.000 

17.5 

21.000 

20.0 

5.600 

5.5 

5.400 

5.5 

10.667 

10.5 

9.428 

8.4 

25.000 

23.0 

6.600 

5.667 

8.286 

8.000 

8.222 

7.333 

7.333 

6.333 



CHAPTER IV 


DISPERSION 

In the preceding chapter it was observed that an average serves the 
purpose of summarizing in a single item the magnitudes appearing in a 
series or tabulation of data. Whether it is of the strict mathematical 
form or not, it provides a measure of the central tendency of the items 
and gives a picture of them from this point of view. But as was pre- 
viously pointed out, an average may be very misleading. In many 
cases the nature of the distribution or the degree of variability may be 
more important than the average itself. If a thousand shots are fired 
at a target and five hundred of them strike on the right and five hundred 
on the left, their average may be the same as that of a thousand shots 
striking the bull^s-eye, but their variability discounts the value of the 
average. This illustration is extreme because a tabulation, as a rule, 
shows a maximum concentration at or close to the average, hence the 
average generally has in itself a high degree of significance. But it has 
much greater significance when considered with respect to a charted or 
calculated description of the distribution, and a mathematical measure- 
ment of the dispersion. This chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
the methods employed in measuring the dispersion or scatter of the 
data from the point of central tendency; that is, it studies the measure- 
ment of variability. It deals chiefly with unclassified and tabulated 
groups of data, but as we shall see later, the measures here discussed 
may also be applied to dispersions about a trend line as well as about a 
point of central tendency. 

The range of variability. — Probably the first suggestion arising in 
the mind of the student in connection with the problem of variability 
is that the mere range — ^that is, a statement of the largest and smallest 
items and the difference between them — ^may be chosen as a suitable 
measure. This range is very evident in a chart of a distribution, and 
superficially appears to be the most natural measure of dispersion. 
But it is not a dependable measure of the degree of variability except 
when the distribution is markedly regular, since there are often a few 
scattering items at the extremes which carry the range significantly 
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beyond that which is normal to the entire distribution. Or, again, the 
extremes may be cut off abruptly. Hence, as a rule, the range itself 
is not of much value except as a very rough measure. Any adequate 
measure of variability should not be dependent simply upon the position 
of two or three erratic items, but should take into account practically 
all of the items. 

The average deviation {AD ). — The simplest measure of dispersion 
is the average deviation. This is merely a common average of the 
deviations of the items (m) from the central average or other point of 
origin (iJ), the deviations being taken as positive, as is illustrated by 
both untabulated and tabulated data in Example 16. The average 
deviation is usually taken from either the arithmetic mean or the median 
as a measure of central tendency. If the arithmetic mean is chosen 
as the origin of the deviations, the sum of the positive deviations equals 
the sum of the negative. On the other hand, if the median is taken as 
the origin, the sum of the deviations considered irrespective of their 
signs is a minimum, in the sense, at least, that no other origin will give 
a smaller sum.* That is, 

^{m - AM) = 0 
I m — Md I = a minimum 

if, when n is even, other points in the median space are neglected. 
Other origins, such as the mode, may sometimes be employed, but they 
have little significance, except in special cases where the measurement 
of skewness is involved. 

Example 15. — The average deviation (AD). AD ~ where 'd' = | m — P |, 

i.e., the absolute deviations of m’s from the origin. The arithmetic mean is taken as 
origin (R) in parts (a) and (b), while the median is taken as origin in (c); 


*In tabulated data, the average deviation computed from the mean and the 
median, respectively, will not always indicate that the median as origin gives a 
min i mum. The reason for this is that the median is interpolated on the assumption 
that the items are distributed regularly through the median class, whereas the aver- 
age deviation is found on the assumption that they are concentrated at the class 
mark. However, the correction ci (cf. Example 20, p. 80) makes the former assump- 
tion uniform for both calculations. Thus in Example 3a (Laboratory Exercises at 
the close of this chapter), the mean is 12 and the average deviation from it is 2.24, 
while the median is 11.741, and the average deviation from it is 2.292. But if the 
correction ci is added, the average deviations become 2.375 and 2.366, respectively. 
However, it is hardly practicable to use the correction ci unless ct is also used. These 
corrections are seldom required in practice. 
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(a) Untabulated data, AM as R, 



m 

d — {m — AM) 


8 

1 


6 

-1 


10 

3 


7 

0 



-3 


AAf = 7 

5)8 = S'd' 



1.6 - AD 


AD expressed as a coefficient or percentage is 


Coef. AD - ADjR - 

1.6/7 - 0.23 = 23% 


(b) Tabulated data, A,M as R. 



m f fm 

d 

fd 

3 20 60 

-2.6 

-52 

5 40 200 

-0.6 

-24 

7 30 210 

1.4 

42 

9 10 90 

3.4 

34 

100 )560 

100)152 = S'd' 

5 6 = 

= AM 

1.52 - AD 

AD expressed as a coefficient or percentage is 


Coef. AD = AD/R = 1.52/5.6 = 0.27 - 27% 


(c) Tabulated data, Md as R. 



Li Lz m f Si 

S 2 d — (m — Md) 

fd 

2 4 3 20 0 

20 -2.5 

-50 

(MdC) 4 6 5 40 20 

60 -0.5 

-20 

6 8 7 30 60 

90 1.5 

45 

8 10 9 10 90 

100 3.5 

35 

i =r 2 n == 100 

100)150 = S'd' 

nj^ — 50 Md space 

1.5 = AD 

Md = Li + i(n/2 - Si)// 

in median class {MdC) 


= 4 + 2(50 - 20) /40 

- 5.5 


Coef. AD = 1.5/5.5 = 0.27 = 27% 


When the median is taken as the origin of the deviations, the process 
for untabulated data may be abbreviated by simply subtracting the 
sum of all items (Si) smaller than the median, from the sum of all 
items (S2) larger than the median, and dividing by the total number 

of items; i.e., AD = (& *“ /Si) 

n. If the median is one of the 
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items, it is not included in the sums, but is counted in n. For example, 
the average deviation (from Md = 7) of 4, 6, 7, 8, 10 is: 

AB == [(10 + 8) - (6 + 4)] 5 = 8/5 = 1.6 

This method may be adapted to deviations from any given origin by 
including the origin in the sum having the fewer items enough times to 
equalize the number of items in each sum. The result is divided by the 
actual number of items (n) as before. For example, in the series just 
cited, the average deviation from the arbitrary origin, 9, is: 

AD = [(10 + 5 + 5+^) -(8 + 7 + 6 + 4)] ^5 = 12/5 = 2.4 

This adaptation may be applied to the average deviation of tabulated 
data from any origin by comparing the /m^s above and below the origin, 
equalizing the frequencies above and below by inserting the origin as 
in the preceding illustration. For example, in the illustration of the 
average deviation of tabulated data above (Example 15, b), we might 
have taken: 

AD = [(90 + 210 A- BOX 5.6) - (200 + 60)] -4- 100 = 1.52 

The term 20 X 5.6 inserts the origin (AM = 5.6) enough times to 
equahze the frequencies in the two groups (40 in the larger magnitudes, 
and 60 in the smaller). The process is illustrated in detail in 
Example 16. A graphic method is described later in connection with a 
discussion of percentiles (cf. p. 74). 

Example 16. — ^The short-cut method of computing the average deviation, taking 
the arithmetic mean as origin {R). 

(a) By class marks and frequencies. The mean is calculated directly as Xmf/n 
and is inserted serially in the m column (if identical with an m, either above 
or below it). In the / column opposite the mean the absolute difference 
between the frequencies preceding and following is inserted. A horizontal 
line is then drawn dividing the frequency column, as thus corrected, into two 
equal totals. The mean times its inserted frequency is entered as a correction 
in the mf column. Then Xmf above the line is subtracted from Sm/ below 
the line (S'd' — 82 —^ 1 ). The horizontal line may be omitted if the inserted 
frequency (fi) is given the sign of the difference [of the total preceding (2/p) 
less the total following frequencies (/» == 2S/p — n). 

(b) By step deviation. The same principle may be applied to any simplified 
deviation scale, preferably from an assumed origin near the mean, and 
expressed in class interval units. The mean may be obtained from Xfd as in 
short-cut averaging. The mean of the d column is inserted and S'd' obtained 
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as before. Since S'd' is in class 
interval (i = 2). 

(a) 

m f mf 
3 2 6 

5 4 20 26==>Si 

AM (22)5.6 (2) (11.2) 

7 3 21 

9 1 _9 41.2 =& 

10 )56 

AM = 5.6 

X'd' == /Sf2 - = 15 2 

AD = rd'/n = 15.2/10 = 1.52 


interval units, it is multiplied by tlie class 


(b) 

/ d/i fd/i 

3 2 ^1-2 

Ma = 5 4 0 0 -2 = Si 

(2) c/t = 0.3 (0.6) 

7 3 13 

9 1 2 ^5.6 = 52 

10)_3 
c/i = 0.3 

S'd'A* = ^2 - /Si = [5.6 - (-2)] = 7.6 
2'd' = 7.6i = 15.2 
AD = S'd'/n = 15.2/10 = 1.52 
AM = Ma + c = 5 + 0.3 X 2 = 5.6 


Several variations of the method of computing the average deviation 
are possible, as will be discovered if considerable machine calculation 
is done. For example, it is often convenient to take as deviations the 
steps: 0, 1, 2, 3, etc,, and thus avoid negative signs. This procedure 
is equivalent to assuming the smallest class mark as the average (Aa), 
and requires the adjustments relative to the class interval indi- 
cated in Example 16 (b). A convenient method to use as a check, 
when the mean is the origin, is the computation of the actual deviations 
times the frequencies on one side of the mean only. This will give half 
the total deviations (S'd'/S). 

It is sometimes desirable to compute the average deviation 
separately on each side of the origin, in order to give some idea 
of the skewness. When this is done, the most suitable origin may 
prove to be the mode. The short-cut methods may be adapted to 
the required computation, but since the process does not furnish 
a standard measure of skewness, it need not be considered in detail 
here. 

The standard deviation (SD or o-). — As a measure of dispersion in 
the field of the social sciences, the average deviation is usually quite 
satisfactory, particularly if the frequencies depart considerably from 
the normal or logarithmic normal types. But for large and highly 
regular distributions the so-called standard deviation is mathematically 
more desirable; in fact, in many advanced statistical calculations 
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involving complex formulas, it is essential. The standard deviation 
may be defined as a quadratic mean of the deviations; that is, it is the 
square root of the average squared deviation (cr^ = Dd^/n). It is com- 
puted from the ^thmetic mean as origin (AM as R)] if another origin 
is used, the measure of deviati&i thus obtained is more precisely desig- 
nated by the more general term, root-mean squared deviation. It will 
be seen that by the process of squaring the deviations, the negative 
signs disappear, and the final square root has a plus or minus value 
which is, however, usually written as positive. The standard deviation 
as thus computed from the mean as origin is a minimum, and it is 
seldom that any other origin is appropriate. It should be added that 
in many problems in which the standard deviation enters, the square 
of the standard deviation (Sd^/n) is employed. This measure is called 
the variance. 

In the case of an untabulated series, the deviations are taken by 
subtracting the origin from each item (d == m ~ AM). The devia- 
tions are then squared and averaged {cr^ = Sd^/n), and the square root 
of this average is taken. But since the deviations thus found may 
involve several decimal places and may thus be inconvenient to square, 
it is advisable with small numbers to make use of an algebraic equiva- 
lent by which the items themselves are squared and averaged, and the 
resulting average is then decreased by the square of the arithmetic 
mean; that is, = SdV^ = 'ZwP'In — AM^. 

Example 17. — ^The standard deviation, where 

the deviations are taken from the mean of the items (m); that is, d — m — AM. 
For untabulated data (a), and tabulated data (b). A short-cut method is given 
later. It is evident that m^f may be obtained as m times m/; or, to check, as 

times /. The total of this column is Sm^, which, divided by n and diminished 
by AM\ gives a*. The tabulated form (b) is identical in principle with (a). 


(a) Untabulated data 


(or) Without d and d^ 

m 

d 

d2 


6 

-1 

1 

36 

10 

3 

9 

100 

7 

0 

0 

49 

4 

-3 

9 

16 

8 

1 

1 

64 


0 

5)20 

5)265 

AM «7 


<r2 = 4 

53 



<r =2 

AM2 := 49 


a® 4 

or = 2 Coef. tr^2l7^ 0,29 
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(b) Tabulated data (or) Without d, d^, and fd^. 


m 

/ 

mf 

d 

d^ 

fd^ 

m^f 

3 

20 

60 

-2.6 

6.76 

135.2 

180 

5 

40 

200 

-0.6 

0.36 

14.4 

1,000 

7 

30 

210 

1.4 

1.96 

58.8 

1,470 

9 

10 

90 

3.4 

11.56 

115.6 

810 


100 

100)560 



100)324.0 = X(P 

100)3,460 = 



AM = 5.6 



0-2 =3.24 

= 34.60 


<T - 1.8 AM^ = 31 36 


(t 2 = 3 24 
<r = 1 8 

Coef. cr = 1.8 5.6 = 0.32 


Short-cut method of standard deviation. — The most common 
method of computing the standard deviation employs an assumed 
mean and takes the deviations from it. The standard deviation is 
then found on the basis of these deviations and the frequencies. Since 
changing from the actual items to any set of deviations from an arbi- 
trary origin does not affect the scatter of the data, the calculation may 
be carried out by an adaptation of the method expressed by the formula 
used in Example 17 : 

0-2 = -r- n — AM^ 

When applied to the d column, the average of which is c, this formula 
becomes: 


If the assumed average happens to be the correct average, then 
the d column gives the true deviations on which the standard 
deviation is directly based, and c = 0. The short-cut method may 
be applied to either untabulated or tabulated data as illustrated in 
Example 18. 

Example 18. — Standard deviation; short-cut method, = Xd^ n — c\ 
where the deviations {d m — M(A are taken from any convenient assumed origin, 
preferably near the average, and c is the average of the d’s thus obtained. In tabu- 
lated data, / is assumed with S. The fd^ column may be found as d times /d; or, 
to check, as d^ times/. It may also be noted that the standard deviation of tabulated 
data may be found by expressing the d column in units of class intervals, as: — 1; 
0; 1; 2; or 0; 1; 2; 3. When this is done, the computation, including c and <t, is 
expressed in class interval units (c/i and a/i); hence both are multiplied by i in 
finding AM = Afa + c, and cr. 
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(a) Untabulated data. 




m 

d 



6 

-2 

4 


10 

2 

4 


7 

-1 

1 


4 

-4 

16 


ilfa = 8 

0 

0 



2:5 

5)25 


c = 

-1 

5 


Ma = 

8 

c2 = 1 


AM 

7 

— 




0-2 4 

or = 2 


(b) Tabulated data. 




m / 

d 

fd 

fd^ 

3 20 

-2 

-40 

80 

= 5 40 

0 

0 

0 

7 30 

2 

60 

120 

9 10 

4 

40 

160 

71 = 100 


100)60 

100)360 = 



c = 0.6 

3.6 




c2 = 0.36 


= 3.24 

4Jlf == 5 + 0.6 = 5.6 a =1.8 Coef. (T = 1.8/5. 6 = 0.32 

The standard deviation, since it employs the second moment * 
In) about the mean, puts more emphasis on the larger deviations, 
and gives a larger result than the average deviation (normally AD — 
0.7979 or). Both the average deviation and the standard deviation 
when computed from tabulated data tend to be a little larger than they 
would be if calculated from the original data before tabulation, since 
in each class the real average is usually not the class mark, but a point 
slightly closer to the mode, as determined by the tendency of the items 
in each class to cluster more densely on the modal side. Corrections 
for offsetting this tendency are discussed later, but they are not usually 
necessary in practice. The measurement of dispersion in tabulated 
data may also be distorted a little by marked irregularities in the data. 
Such distortions may perhaps best be avoided by the use of another 
measure, the so-called quartile deviation. 

* The “first moment ” is the algebraic average of the deviations of a series of 
items about an arbitrary origin or about the mean of the series. The second moment 
is the average of the squared deviations; the third moment the average of the cubed 
deviations, etc. 
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Quartile deviation (QD) and percentiles (P). — Just as the median 
(the 50th percentile or P 50 ) was interpolated in untabulated or tabu- 
lated data, so points may be located on the magnitude scale at any other 
percentiles, and the spread measured by reference to these points. 
The points most used for this purpose are the quartiles. The first 
quartile (Qi = P25) is described as the actual or interpolated point 
below which 25% of the items fall, and the third quartile (Q3 = P75) 
similarly is the point below which 75% of the items fall. The second 
quartile (Q2 = P50) is identical with the median. One-half of the 
distance from the first to the third quartile is taken as the measure of 
quartile deviation (QD = Q 3 — Qi -r- 2). In the normal S 5 nnmetrical 
curve, this measure is 0.67449 <r, and as applied to sampling errors is 
known as the probable error. It measures the distances, above and 
below the average (from AM — 0.6745 o- to AM + 0.6745 cx), which 
include hah the items, or frequencies. The process of calculation is 
illustrated in Example 19. A method of measuring skewness by means 
of the quartiles is included in the example. 

The 10-90 percentile range (P90 Pio) is also used as a measure of 
dispersion. This measure includes four-fifths of the distribution, 
excluding only the erratic extreme items. Any percentile may be 
located or interpolated as is illustrated below for the quartiles. To 
illustrate, in Example 19, the tenth (Pio) and ninetieth (P90) per- 
centiles are: 


Pio = Li + i(n/10 - Zi) ^ / = 2 + 2(1 - 0) 2 = 3 

P 90 = Li + i(9n/10 — Zi) -^ / = 8 (9n/10 falls on Zi; hence P 90 = Pi) 

The specific notation in each formula refers to the class in which n -f* 10 
and 9n 10 are located, as determined by the cumulatives. The 
10-90 percentile range is therefore, 

10-90 P range = P 90 — Pio = 8 — 3 = 5 

This obviously means that 80% of the workers receive wages between 
$3 and $8. If an abstract measure of the range is required, the 10-90 
percentile range may be expressed in units of the median or other type 
(P90 - Pio) - Md, 

Example 19. — Quartile interpolation and deviation, Qi = Li + i(n/4: — Si) 

Qs = Li + i(3n/4 - Si) QD = (Qs - Qi) 2 and coef. QD = (Qi - Qi) 

(Qi + Qi), and skewness (Sk) may be measured by the formula: (Qz + Qi — 2 Q 2 
(Qs — Qi). The quartile class is located by the serial position of n/4: and 3n/4 in the 
cumulatives. The notation of the formulas refers to the classes thus determined. 
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Classes Frequency Cumulatives 

Li L% f Si S 2 

2 4 2 0 2 

4 6 4 2 6 Qi class 

6 8 3 6 9 Qs class 

8 10 1 9 10 

i = 2 n = 10 

n/4: = 2.5; 3?z/4 = 7.5. 

Qi = Li + i(n/4: ~ 2i) 4-/ « 4 + 2(2.5 ~ 2) ~ 4 = 4.25. 

<33 - Li + i(3n/4 - Si) 4-/ = 6 -f 2(7.5 - 6) 3 = 7. 

QD - (<33 - <3i) 2 = (7 ^ 4.25) 4> 2 - 1.375. 

The quartile deviation, (Qz — Qi) 4- 2, expressed as a percentage of the mid- 
quartile point, (Q3 + Qi) 4* 2, is the quartile coefficient of dispersion: Coef. QD == 
(Q3 - <3i) 4- (Qz + Qi) = 2.75 4- 11.25 = 0.24 or 24%. 

The skewness (Sk) of the above distribution may be measured thus: 

Sk - (Qz + Qi - 2Q2) 4 (Qz - Qi) = (7 + 4.25 - 2 X 5.5) 4 (7 - 4.25) = 
0.091 = 9.1%. 

PERCEMT 



S 2. J. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8, P, to. 


Chart 10 

Cmnulative chart of the distribution m = 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and / =» 1, 14, 25, 27, 
18, 9, 4, 2, with the interpolation of quartiles. The summations (small circles) are 
plotted at the class limits (S 2 at T 2 ) ; the quartile points, 25%, 50%, and 75%, are located 
on the vertical scale, horizontal lines are drawn to the cumulative curve, and perpendic- 
ulars are dropped from the points of intersection to the magnitude scale (X), thus locating 
the quartile magnitudes. The interpolation is here on a straight line, in conformity 
with the usual calculations (cf. Example 19). A more exact interpolation, which is equiv- 
alent to rounding the cumulative line on the Chart, is shown in Chart 10a. 

Graphic interpolation of percentiles. — Interpolation of the quar- 
tiles or of any percentile may easily be accomplished graphically 
by drawing the cumulative chart, which is preferably expressed as 
percentages of n (cf. Chart 10). Since the vertical scale represents 
an ordinal array of the workers, as in a bar chart (the number magni- 
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fied until the bars become mere lines), the wage corresponding to any- 
given percentile may be found by coordinate points. For example, as 
has already been suggested, the median wage may be found by drawing 
a horizontal line from 50 (vertical scale) to the cumulative curve, and 
dropping a perpendicular from the point of intersection to the base 
line. The median may be read on the horizontal scale at the foot of 


PERCENT 



Chart 10a 

Cumulative chart of the distribution m = 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and / = 1, 14, 25, 27, 
18, 9, 4, 2 (cf. Chart 10) plotted on probability paper to a ratio horizontal scale. If 
probability paper with an arithmetic horizontal scale is used, the logs of Lt should be 
plotted. The vertical scale is so arranged as to throw a normal distribution plotted 
against an arithmetic horizontal scale into a straight line; and a logarithmic normal 
distribution plotted against a logarithroie horizontal scale will similarly give a straight 
line. The chart therefore furnishes a test of the type of distribution, but considerable 
variation from a straight line outside of and — l«r may be disregarded. The chart 
may be used for interpolating the quartiles and for estimating the frequencies of the normal 
cxnve fitted to the data. 

this perpendicular. In the same way the other two quartiles, or any 
percentile, may be interpolated. 

A similar interpolation of percentiles may be obtained more accu- 
rately by the use of probability paper,* which may be obtained from 

♦This graphic paper indicates departures from normality of distribution, on 
either the arithmetic or logarithmic magnitude scale, by departures of the cumulative 
curve from a straight line. Departures at the lower and upper extremes, however, 
are relatively unimportant, since the scale exaggerates them. Sometimes a logarith- 
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publishers in either the arithmetic or logarithmic form. The latter 
form is represented in Chart 10a. If arithmetic probability paper is 
used, the logarithms of the class limits and marks may be plotted, thus 
giving the same effect as the ratio scale. The arithmetic scale is used 
for normal distributions, and the logarithmic scale for logarithmic 
distributions. The cumulative curve expressed in percentages is 
plotted ( 22 , against L 2 or its log), and the interpolation may be made 
as before. If the skewness is not logarithmic in form, the position of 
the curve on the chart may be experimentally shifted to the left or 
right along the logarithmic magnitude scale until the position is found 
at which the curve most closely approximates a straight line. In 
Chart 10a the cumulative points are so nearly in a straight line that a 
single line is drawn, but ordinarily the curve is drawn as a broken Kne; 
that is, separate straight lines are drawn from one point to the next as 
in the usual cumulative chart. The interpolation by probability paper 
is equivalent to smoothing each frequency from a rectangular form to a 
curve of the normal type, hence it is theoretically more accurate. 
The calculation may also be performed mathematically by the use 
of tables. 

Summary. — Methods of measuring distributions for (a) point of 
central tendency, or type; and (b) degree of scatter, or dispersion, 
about the type taken as origin (E); assuming n items: mim 2 . . . mn; 
and d — m — R. 


(a) Type 

1. Arithmetic mean (AM) 

AM = 2m/w 

2. Arithmetic mean (AM) 

AM = 2m/n 

3. Median (Md) 

Md = Li + i(n/2 — 2i)// 

4. Mid-quartile measure (MQ) 
MQ = (Qs + Qi)/2 


(b) Dispersion 
Standard deviation (cr) 

0-2 ~ 2d^/n = Xm^ln — AM^ 
Average deviation (AD) 

AD - X'd'/n 
Average deviation (AD) 

AD - Z'd'/n 
Quartile deviation (QD) 

QD - (Qa - Qi)/2 


mic distribution wiU tend to form a curve rather than a straight line. In such a 
case the quartiles may be tentatively read and a correction (c) obtained by the 
formula, 

c = (Q2^ — Q1Q3) (Qi 4- Qs — 2Q2) 


If this correction is added to each of the class limits, and the cumulative curve again 
plotted, interpolations of percentiles may be obtained more accurately. Probability 
paper may also be used to fit a normal curve to data by drawing a straight line through 
the first and third quartile points, and reading the summations on this line at the 
ordinates of the class limits. The successive differences (first differences) of these 
summations are the required frequencies of the normal curve. 
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Other measures or combinations of measures are sometimes used, 
but the foregoing are the most important. 



A comparison of quartile deviation, average deviation, and standard deviation for 
the distribution m = 3, 6, 7, 9; / = 20, 40, 30, 10. The points of origin, respectively, are 
the mid-quartile measure (MQ), the median (iUd), and the arithmetic mean {AM). As 
Figure A indicates, the area included within one unit of quartile deviation above and 
below the origin is one-half the area of the total distribution. In normal distributions, 

QD = 0.674490- and AD = 0.79788(r. 

The coefficient of deviation is obtained by dividing the dispersion 
by the types, as afAM, AD! AM, AD/Md] and (Qa — QO/iQs + Qi). 

The first combination of measures (AM and <r) is best adapted to 
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complete and regular data, particularly where further calculations of a 
complex nature are to be undertaken. It is sensitive to extreme items. 
With logarithmic distributions log m may be substituted for m, giving 
log O and log cr, the antilogs of which are the geometric mean and the 
standard deviation ratio. The last combination of measures {MQ and 
QD) is best adapted to inadequate and irregular data, being very insen- 
sitive to extreme items. The second {AM and AD) is perhaps best 
adapted to ordinary statistical work in the social sciences. 

The standard deviation is a minimum about the arithmetic mean. 
The average deviation is a minimum about the median (with certain 
qualifications previously noted). The sum of the deviations is equal 
on both sides of the arithmetic mean. In a normal distribution, 
AD = 0.7979cr and QD = 0.6745(r. In a normal logarithmic distribu- 
tion, the geometric mean and the median are identical. 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS 

The methods of measuring dispersion which have already been 
discussed are sufficient for most practical purposes in the field of social 
statistics. It hardly needs to be pointed out that these methods are, 
broadly speaking, approximations only. As was previously suggested, 
it is inherent in the very nature of tabulations that this should be the 
case, since the frequency table groups the items by classes, and treats 
them as if on the average they had the magnitude of their respective 
class marks. A little experimentation will easily demonstrate that this 
is not precisely the case. As a rule there is a marked tendency for 
items to cluster toward the mode, so that a frequency distribution, with 
the minor irregularities smoothed out, is not as precisely represented by 
the usual rectangular chart as by one in which the frequencies slope 
toward the mode in somewhat the form suggested in Chart 12, which is 
a representation of a simple frequency distribution, similar to that 
previously used for purposes of illustration. The slope of each frequency 
toward the mode in this chart indicates roughly the probability that 
the items are more numerous on the side toward the mode, and less 
numerous on the outer side. An inspection of such a chart will make 
it clear that the class marks would represent the probability of distribu- 
tion more accurately if they were moved a little toward the mode with 
a resulting decrease in the measure of dispersion. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to measure approximately the required degree of such a readjust- 
ment. It is obvious, however, that if the classes are numerous and the 
class interval is small, the readjustment will be relatively unimportant. 

Another minor inaccuracy in the calculation of measures of disper- 
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sion arises out of the class in which the arithmetic mean or other origin 
falls. If the origin happens to be identical, or nearly identical, with the 
class mark of this central class, then by the ordinary methods of com- 
putation scarcely any deviations will be recorded in this class, although 
it is obvious that the items within the class on each side of the origin 
might contribute a significant amount to the deviations. As the origin 
approaches a class limit, however, this error will diminish. Allow- 
ance can be made for this error by subdividing the central frequency 



Chart 12 

A sloped frequency curve. The distribution plotted is: w == 22, 26, 30, 34; / = 2, 4, 
3, 1. The frequencies, instead of being plotted as rectangles, are made to slope toward 
the mode by giving to each the slope of the line joining the centers of the two adjacent 
frequencies. The dotted line carries the process a little farther by subdividing each fre- 
quency into two parts at the class mark. The cumulative curve is plotted in conformity 
with the sloped frequency curve. For details of the method, see the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, December, 1929, p. 354. 


into two parts at the point of origin, thus forming two sub-classes 
separately. 

Another inaccuracy which has been given considerable attention 
by mathematicians arises out of the nature of sampling, particularly 
with reference to the second moment, or standard deviation. If the 
number of items in the sample is comparatively small, the standard 
deviation, 0 -^, may be too small. It has been estimated that the 
error arising from this source is, as a rule, eliminated by dividing the 
variance by n — 1 instead of by n, i.e., (n — 1), In deal- 

ing with two or three constants, n — 2 and n — 3, respectively, 
would be employed as divisors. It will be seen that this correc- 
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tion becomes less important as the number of items increases. It is 
based upon the assumption of normal distributions, and since the 
tabulations generally met with in economic and social data are some- 
what irregular logarithmic distributions, the correction is not employed 
in this book. 

Corrections for AD . — In calculating an average deviation, correc- 
tions for the central class (ci) and for the slope of the frequency ( 02 ) 
may be made by the use of special formulas. The derivation of these 
formulas has been described in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association (''Analysis of Frequency Distributions,’' December, 1929, 
pp. 349-366). The formulas are given in Example 20 and are applied 
to a simple frequency distribution that has previously been used in 
illustrative examples. The result gives a corrected average deviation 
of 1.45 instead of 1.52 as obtained by the usual uncorrected method. 
Since the data referred to had a small number of classes and a small 
number of items, the correction is relatively large, but even in this case 
it is not of great significance. 

Example 20. — ^The corrected average deviation, ADc = (S'd' 4* cx — ci)/n, 
where ci and c% are defined as given below and where d is the uncorrected deviation of 
the items from the mean taken as origin (E). The sum of the deviations is first 
computed by the usual method and is then corrected as indicated. The notation 
refers to the origin class, RC] V is the absolute deviation of the class mark m, from 
the origin, R; D is the frequency slope at the origin (the frequency following the 
origin less the frequency preceding the origin), in this case — 3— 4~— 1; 
and /a and /a are the first and the last frequencies, respectively. If E is a class limit, 
either of the adjacent classes may be considered the origin class, and ci = 0. 


Class 

m 

/ 

mj 

2- 4 

3 

2 

6 

4- 6 

RC 5 

4 

20 


AM (R) 5.6 

(2) 

(11.2) 

6- 8 

7 

3 

21 


J. _9 41.2«=/Sj 

10 )56 

AM = 6.6 

Cl = fiOM - V)* i - 4(0.6 X 2 - 0.6)* 2 = 0.32. 

C 2 == [/i — — R)] “T 6 — i(fa Afz) 24 

« [4 X 2 + 1(5 - 6.6)] 6 - 2(2 + 1) 24 = 0.98. 

AD (corrected) = (S'd' + ci — C2) n ~ (16.2 + 0.32 — 0.98) -r 10 — 1.46. 


8-10 9 

i = 2 

^ S 2 - Si ^ 16,2 


Corrections for Si), cr. — Corrections for class of origin and for slope, 
such as were made to the average deviation, assume a different form in 
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the case of the standard deviation, both corrections being combined in 
the formula for the total squared-deviations corrected (Sdc^), as follows: 

— i(ni -|-/odj, — 

where /„ and are the first and last frequencies, respectively; and 
and df are the deviations at the class marks of the classes just preceding 
the first frequency and following the last frequency, respectively, that 
is, the classes outside the actual distribution but adjacent to it. In 
applying this formula to an assumed origin the sum of the deviations 
must be corrected (Sdc) as follows: 

2de = 2d -f- i(Jz •*- /o) -5- 24 

After these formulas are solved, the computation of the standard devia- 
tion follows the usual short-cut method, that is : 

= 'Zd? In — <? 

where c = Zdjn. The process is illustrated in Example 20a. 

Example 20a. — The corrected standard deviation, o-,.* = Sdc*/n — c* where 
Zdc* = Sd® — t(m +fadp — fzdDfl^', nc = Sdc = Sd + i(fz — /o)/24; fa and fz 
are the first and last frequencies, respectively, and dj, and if are the deviations of the 
classes adjacent to the distribution, as indicated. The calculation may be carried 
through in units of the class interval (t). 


m 

/ 

d 

fd 

fd^ 

1 

0 


0 

0 

3 

2{fa) 

-2 

-4 

8 

= 5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

2 

6 

12 

9 

m 

4 

4 

16 

11 

0 

m) 

0 

0 

— 

— 


— 

— 

= 2 

n = 10 


Sd = 6 

Sd* == 36 


Sdc* — Sd* — iifni -f"/adj> — f^f)/X^ 

= 36 - 2(20 - 8 - 6)/12 = 35. 

Sd„ = S.d + iifz -Sa)/‘2A 

= 6 + 2(1 - 2)/24 = 5.9167; 
c = 2dc/n = 5.9167/10 = 0.59167 
ffe* = SdcVw - c’ = 3.5 - 0.35007 = 3.14993. 

<r« = Vs. 14993 = 1.775 

(as compared with «• = 1 . 8 by the usual method). 

Sheppard’s correction. — The method of correcting the standard 
deviation, as just described, made use of the formula, 

2d/ = Sd2 - i{ni + fadp - /.d/)/12 
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in which the deviations (d) were taken from an assumed origin. If the 
deviations are considered to be taken from the arithmetic mean, this 
same formula, divided by n, expresses the second moment, as corrected 
for the slope of the frequencies, about the arithmetic mean; that is, 

cTc^ = Xd^/n — iini + fadj, — 

An examination of the derivation of this formula (cf. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1929, pp. 349-366) will show 
that the terms fjp - fzdf are allowances made for the lack of what is 
called “ close contact,” that is, for the failure of the distribution to 
extend to an infinite number of frequencies of decreasing size at the 
extremes, as would be the case with a theoretical normal distribution. 
If these terms are dropped, the formula reduces to: 

,r.2 = Xd^/n - zVl2 

where the deviations (d) are taken from the arithmetic mean. If the 
class interval (t) is taken as unity, the factor i^ may, of course, be dis- 
regarded. This method of correcting the standard deviation is known 
as Sheppard’s correction, and is theoretically correct for a frequency 
distribution which is entirely normal in form. It may therefore be 
applied to distributions which approximate this type. With ordinary 
distributions, however, the method as previously described is to 
be preferred if any correction for the slope of the frequency is to be 
made. Sheppard’s correction, as applied to the data of Example 20a, 
gives 

= sd!2/„ _ j2/i2 = 3.24 - 0.333 = 2.907 
V, = 1.705 

where the deviations (d) are taken from the arithmetic mean. This 
method of correction gives apparently too small a result, as might be 
expected from the fact that it deducts for errors in non-existent classes 
at the extremes. 

Corrected interpolation of percentiles. — If frequencies are assmned 
to be sloped toward the mode, it is evident that the interpolation of the 
median, quartiles, or other percentiles will be affected by this fact, 
especially if the slope is extreme. The result of such a correction is to 
shift the percentile to a point nearer the mode. As a result, the quartile 
deviation is somewhat decreased. Hence if rather precise results are 
required, it may sometimes be advisable to make corrections for the 
slope. This may readily be done, if the distribution is reasonably 
regular in form, by means of the formula for a corrected percentile (P®): 

Po = m - //6 ± [if/b - i/2y -I- 2i{n% - X{) 6]^ 
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where the sign of the radical is determined by the sign of b; n% is n 
times the fraction represented by the percentile, as one-fourth for the 
first quartile, three-fourths for the third quartile, etc. ; and b is defined 
as the frequency following the given class (Z+i) less the frequency pre- 
ceding the given class divided by twice the class interval, b = 

(/+i — /-i) 2i. The other symbols have the same significance as in 

the interpolation of quartiles. If 6 = 0, this special formula is not 
required. As apphed to the third quartile of Example 19 (p. 73), the 
interpolation, where 6 = (1 — 4) -j- 4 = — 0.75, becomes: 

Qa = 7 + 4 - [(-4 - 1)2 + 4(7.5 - 6) (-0.75)]^ 

= 11 - (25 - = 6.88 

Interpolating percentiles from the class mark (m). — The usual 
formula for interpolating percentiles may be changed algebraically 
into the form: 

where 

fv = n% - Zi and fw=f — fv (or X 2 - n%); 
that is, the percentile frequency (/) is intersected so as to divide the 
frequency column into the sub-totals required by the percentile, e.g., 
in the case of the median, into two equal parts. 

By means of the above formula, a convenient method of finding 
the average deviation may be stated. The class marks are written as 
unit or step deviations from the median class (if the median is at a class 
limit either of the adjacent classes may be taken as the origin). The 
correction for the median class is 

Cm == fs(fv — fw) f 

where /« denotes the smaller of the two numbers, and /«,. The devia- 
tions obtained by classes are totaled as positive. Dividing by n gives 
AD in step units, and this result times i is the average deviation as 
usually obtained from the median. The method is illustrated in the 
accompanying example. It is applicable only to the median as origin. 

Example 21. — ^Average deviation by abbreviated step method,* median taken as 

* If the corrections for class of origin and slope (ci and C 2 ) are to be made, they 
may be expressed for this special case as follows (for notation see Example 20, 

p. 80): 

ci/i = 0.5 m 

= 0.5 [(100 + 900) /40 - 20] = 2.5. 

C2/i = [/ - Z)(/«r -Sv)m ^ 6 - (fa +/.)/24 
= [40 + 10(20)780] 6 - (10 + 20) /24 ^ 

= 42^/6 - 30/24 = 7.08| - 1.25 = 5.83|. 

= 75 + 2.5 - 5.83i = 71f. 

2'd'c = 143i 
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origin; /„ is the part of / required to make the cumulatives equal w/2; and /«, is 
f fvl fa indicates the smaller of the two parts, fv and/u,; Cm is a correction applied 
to the fd/i column to allow for the deviations in the median class. 




m 

s 


dji 

fdH 



3 

10 


-2 

~20 



5 

30 


-1 

-30 


(MdC) 

7 

40^ 

CO 

o o 

II II 

0 

- 5 = 



9 

20 


1 

20 




n = 100 



S'd'A* = 76 

Cm 

= /.(/»- 

U) - 

/ - 10(10 - 

30) 40 = 

-5. 


AD 

= (2'd') 

n — 

2(75) -5- 100 

= 1.5. 



Md 

= OT + (.i/2)(Jv 


7 + (1)(10 

~30) 

-^40 = 6.5. 


The logarithmic standard deviation. — Distributions which are 
skewed in logarithmic form are sometimes measured by means of the 
geometric mean and the logarithmic standard deviation. The com- 
putation is made by substituting log m for each m, and finding the 
logarithmic average (log G) and the logarithmic standard deviation 
(log (Tr), as in Example 22. The antilogs of these measures are the 
geometric mean (G) and the standard deviation ratio ((r^), respectively. 
The latter may be used as a measure of skewness. The reason that 
logarithmic normal distributions are thus measured is that when the 
m's are changed to a logarithmic scale they become normal distribu- 
tions, hence the measures are more logically applied to the logarithmic 
scale. There is in this case a relation between the standard deviation 
ratio (oTr) and the standard deviation as computed in the ordinary way, 
as follows, 

<r = G[o(a - 1)]^ 

where 

o = antilog [(log (Tr)V0.4343] 

and the relation of the arithmetic mean to the geometric mean and 
the median and mode is as follows: 

AM/a^ = G-=Md = aMo 


These equations hold exactly for logarithmic distributions which are 
entirely normal, but are approximately true of many skewed distribu- 
tions which assume something like the logarithmic form. 

If distributions approximating the logarithmic normal form are 
somewhat irregular, it may be better not to compute the geometric 
mean and logarithmic standard deviation directly because irregularities 
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in the data may produce erratic results. In effect, the distribution may 
be smoothed by finding the three quartiles and computing the required 
measures from these quartiles as follows: 


log Or = (log Qs — log Qi) X 0.7413 
in which case G may be found by the formula: 

log G = (log Qi + log Qa + 1.2554 X log Q2)/3.2554 


Example 22. — The logarithmic standard deviation or standard deviation based 
upon log m instead of m. The geometric mean and the logarithmic standard devia- 
tion are logical measures of logarithmic normal distributions since such a distribution 
on a logarithmic base becomes normal about the geometric mean as mode. 


m f 
3 2 
5 4 
7 3 
9 1 


lOgm 

/logm 

d (log) 

(log) 

fd^ (log) 

0.4771 

0.9542 

-0.2469 

0.0610 

0 1220 

0 6990 

2.7960 

-0.0250 

0 0006 

0.0024 

0.8451 

2.5353 

0.1211 

0 0147 

0.0441 

0.9542 

0 9542 

0.2302 

0.0530 

0.0530 


10)7 2397 



10)0.2215 


logG = 0.7240 



log cTr = 0 . 02215 


G = 6.30 



vr = 1.0523 


EXERCISES 


1. (A) What are the methods of computing and the purposes of the measures of 
dispersion? 

(B) For each of the following distributions find the measures of dispersion: 
AD (from AM)j a (from AM), QD, and the coefl&cients of dispersion for 
each of these measures. 


(a) (b) 

m f m 

2 3 4 

3 5 6 

4 6 8 

5 4 10 

6 2 12 


/ 

2 

4 
6 

5 
3 


(c) (d) 

m / m 

11 2 

2 3 4 

3 5 6 

4 2 8 

5 1 10 


/ 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 


(e) 

m 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 


/ 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 


(C) Find AD, <r, QD, and the coefficients of dispersion for the distributions 
given in Exercise 2 (c) and (d), p. 57. 

2. Compare the average deviation with the standard deviation of the following 
items: 


(a) 

70; 

20; 

40; 

10; 

50; 

30; 

60. 

(b) 

140; 

40; 

80; 

20; 

100; 

60; 

120. 

(c) 

99; 

101; 

93; 

105; 

95; 

107. 
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3. Compare the average deviation from both the median and the mean with the 
standard deviation in the following distributions: 


m 

/ 

(b) m 

/ 

6 

1 

6 

2 

8 

14 

8 

12 

10 

25 

10 

24 

12 

27 

12 

25 

14 

18 

14 

17 

16 

9 

16 

10 

18 

4 

18 

7 

20 

2 

20 

3 


4. Compute the average deviation, standard deviation, and quartile deviation in 


the following distributions: 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 


(d) 

m f 

m f 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

5 1 

6 2 

3 

20 

2 

10 

15 4 

18 4 

5 

50 

4 

40 

25 3 

30 3 

7 

40 

6 

50 

35 2 

42 1 

9 

10 

8 

20 


(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 


m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

m 

/ 

8 

30 

4 

4 

10 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

10 

60 

8 

7 

20 

7 

8 

6 

10 

5 

12 

50 

12 

5 

30 

6 

12 

5 

14 

6 

14 

20 

16 

3 

40 

3 

16 

3 

18 

4 



20 

1 

50 

1 

20 

2 

22 

3 


5. Calculate the arithmetic mean, median, average deviation, standard deviation, 
and quartile deviation of the following distributions: 


m 

/ 

(b) m 

/ 

(c) m 

/ 

(d) m 

/ 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

9 

5 

6 

5 

7 

4 

5 

6 

10 

7 

7 

7 

11 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9 

7 

9 

9 

8 

6 

10 

6 

11 

4 

11 

6 

10 

5 

12 

3 

13 

3 

13 

4 

12 

3 

14 

1 

15 

2 

15 

2 

14 

2 


6. Calculate measures of dispersion for the tabulations given xmder ^'Gathering 
and Presenting Data and ^‘Averages, using the corrections and special formulas in 
the more important cases. Check quartiles by cumulative charts. 

7. The following table gives an abbreviated record of the percentage of net 
profits earned by certain representative American corporations (indicated by the 
letters A to K) during the years 1913 to 1924, inclusive. 

Plot the lowest (Qo), first quartile (Qi), median (Qa), third quartile (Qs), and 
highest (Qi) profit for each year (profit on F-scale and time on X-scale). Connect 
the lowest profit in 1913 with the lowest in 1914, and so on to 1924. Similarly con- 
nect the first quartile points, the second quartile or median points, the third quartile 
points and the highest points, respectively, thus drawing five irregular but non- 
intersecting lines across the chart. These lines will indicate the general range and 
course of profits during the period covered (cf. Chart 13). 
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Corporation: 


Year 

A 

B 

1913 

4.5 

2.6 

1914 

1.9 

1.1 

1915 

7.9 

0.6 

1916 

2.3 

8.0 

1917 

8.4 

6.1 

1918 

3 3 

9.2 

1919 

9.4 

4.6 

1920 

2.9 

4.4 

1921 

-9.2 

-6.1 

1922 

1.8 

6.8 

1923 

6.9 

1.5 

1924 

4.1 

-0.5 


PER CENT 
PROFIT 


+ 40 -- 


C 

D 

E 

0.5 

3.9 

8.0 

3.9 

3.3 

5.1 

3.1 

5.0 

6 7 

5 4 

12 8 

10.2 

2.3 

12.1 

14.3 

10.6 

1.5 

7.2 

0.5 

6.2 

10.7 

8.6 

7.0 

0.7 

-5.0 

1.2 

0.1 

-0.5 

3.6 

8.3 

3.0 

4.6 

8.3 

2.6 

6.2 

9.5 


F 

G 

H 

6.8 

12.1 

9 3 

5.9 

7.5 

10.0 

11.1 

4.4 

21.1 

9.6 

16.3 

31.0 

11.2 

15.9 

25.3 

12.0 

8.9 

15.1 

8.3 

16.0 

14.1 

5.5 

10.2 

13.0 

4.3 

6.5 

2.7 

17.9 

7.6 

12.0 

15.0 

6.0 

7.5 

12.2 

5.5 

6.7 


I 

J 

K 

16.2 

11.0 

21 2 

20.4 

8.2 

13.7 

12.7 

26.7 

15.3 

25.2 

20.6 

41.0 

32.8 

20 6 

17.8 

13.0 

22.1 

17.9 

19.1 

23.4 

12.5 

19.7 

12.1 

15.8 

15.2 

10.2 

8.0 

13.5 

9.7 

5.2 

12.0 

11.7 

10.0 

8.0 

14.5 

11.0 


+ JO — 



- /a — 


/0/S */4 V 5 U 6 y/ */a *io 'so 2/ *22 2s 24 

Chart 13 

Quartiles and limits of profits earned by representative corporations, 1913-1924, as 
indicated by the data of Laboratory Exercise 7. 


Notes on Exercise 7 

The limiting items and quartiles are usually found by distributing the data in a 
frequency table, by recop 3 dng them as a simple array, or by merely ranking them in 
the original tabulation. The limiting items are the largest and smallest, which may 
be considered as the fourth and zero quartiles, respectively. The first quartile is 
the (n + 1) 4 or third item; the second quartile is the (n + 1) -r 2 or sixth item; 
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and the third quartile is the 3(n + 1) -5- 4 or ninth item. In this case, n =* 11, the 
number of corporations. The five items in 1913 required for plotting are therefore: 
Qo =- 0.5; Qi = 3.9; Q 2 = 8.0; Qa = 12.1; Qi = 21.2. If, however, the number 
of items were somewhat larger, a frequency tabulation for each year would be advis- 
able. When the quartile positions are not integral, the fraction one-half is usually 
interpolated by taking the average of the two items lying directly above and below 
the position indicated. Other fractions are usually taken to the nearest unit. 
Thus, if n = 16, Qi is taken as the (n + 1) 4- 4 == 4.25, or fourth item; Q 2 is taken 
as the (n 4- 1) 4- 2 = 8.5, or average of eighth and ninth items; and Q 3 is taken as 
the 3(n + 1) -r 4 12.75, or thirteenth item. Or, interpolation may be by spaces. 


ANSWERS 


1. (B) 

AM 

Md AD 

Coef. 

cr 

Coef. 

QD Coef. 

(a) 

3.85 

3.833 0.98 

0.255 

1.195 

0.310 

0.925 0,242 

(b) 

8.30 

8.333 1.96 

0.236 

2.390 

0.288 

1.85 0.222 

(c) 

2.92 

2.900 0.78 

0.267 

1.037 

0.356 

0.667 0,235 

(d) 

6.17 

6.200 1.56 

0.252 

2.075 

0.336 

1.33 0.211 

(e) 

6.00 

6.000 1.50 

0.250 

2.000 

0.433 

1.500 0,214 



AM AD 

Coef. AD 

<r Coef. <r 

QD Coef. QD 

(C) Ex. (2c) 

5.2 2.048 

0.3938 

2.4 

0.4615 

1.8 0.3523 


Ex. (2d) 

4.4 1.024 

0.2327 

1.2 

0.2727 

0.9 0.2028 

2. 

AD 

<r 





(a) 

17.14 

20 





(b) 

34.29 

40 





( 0 ) 

4.33 

5 





3. 

cr 

AD(,R = Md) 

ADiR - AM) 

Md 

AM 

(a) 

2.912 

2.292 

2 24 


11.7407 

12 

(b) 

3.196 

2.4896 

2 5632 


11.96 

12.32 

(a) 

Withe, 2.366 

2.375 




4. 

AM 

Md 

AD 


SD 


(a) 

21.00 

20.00 

8.00 


9.165 


(b) 

21.60 

21.00 

9.12 


10.8 


(c) 

5.667 

5.600 

1.444 


1.699 


(d) 

5.333 

5.400 

1.444 


1.699 


(e) 

10.750 

10.667 

1.694 


1.854 


(f) 

10.00 

9.429 

3.80 


4.472 


(g) 

26.00 

25.00 

9.00 


10.677 


(b) 

10.60 

10.00 

4.20 


4.844 


(i) 

14.20 

14.00 

3.86 


4.712 



Qi 


Qz 


QD 

Coef. 

(a) 

13.75 

20,0 

28.33 


7.29 

34.6% 

(b) 

13.5 

21.0 

30.00 


8.25 

37.9 

(c) 

4.4 

5.6 

7.0 


1,3 

22.8 

(d) 

4.0 

5.4 

6.6 


1.3 

24.6 

(e) 

9,33 

10.67 

12.20 


1.433 

13.3 

(f) 

6.57 

9.43 

13.20 


3.32 

33.5 

(g) 

17.86 

25.00 

33.33 


7.74 

30.2 

(h) 

6.67 

10.00 

14.00 


3.67 

35,5 

(i) 

10.40 

14.00 

18.00 


3.80 

13.4 
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(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


AM 

Md 

AD 

(X 

QD 

6.9 

6.600 

2.49 

2.96 

2.222 

8.6 

8.286 

2.56 

3.12 

2.304 

8.6 

8.222 

2.42 

2.94 

2.152 

7.6 

7.333 

2.69 

3.24 

2.429 


6. Dispersion for problems 5-a, S-b, and 5-c in “Gathering and Presenting Data.” 

5-A— 1923/1913 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

AM 

147.64 

140.25 

199.37 

189.33 

155.68 

cr 

40.81 

32.73 

34.73 

36.42 

33.25 

o*c 

40.5 

32.4 

34.3 

36.4 

33.1 

Md 

140.00 

137.33 

202.67 

193.33 

160.00 

AD(R = Md).. 

30.90 

26.29 

27.13 

29.78 

21.62 

QD 

28.18 

22.74 

23.35 

25.42 

14.82 

Coef. QD 

0.19 

0.16 

0.12 

0.13 

0.09 

AD(R ^ AM). 





23.66 






Mo 

136.7 

123.0 

212.0 

200.0 

162.0 



VI 

AM 

193.33 


38.01 

<rc 

37,8 

Md 

190.00 

AD(,B = Md).. 

31.11 

QD 

25.71 

Coef. QD 

0.13 

ADiR - AM). 


Mo 

180.0 



I 

AM 

155.36 

O'* 

54.15 

Md 

147.65 

AD(.B = Md).. 

33.05 

QD 

18.64 

Coef. QD 

0.12 


VI 

AM 

185.26 

<T* 

33.30 

a-c* 


Md 

185.00 

AD{B = Md).. 

26,05 

QD 

20.54 

Coef. QD 

0.11 

AD(R = AM). 


Mo 



VII 

vni 

149.23 

212.90 

64.98 

48.34 

64.88 

48.19 

125.45 

215.00 

48.34 

38.54 

40.62 

31.92 

0.28 

0.15 

117.5 

230.0 

5-B-~: 

1924/1913 

II 

III 

143.21 

192.92 

31.12 

34.02 

141.36 

194.67 

23.78 

27.34 

20.80 

'24.00 

0.15 

0.12 

VII 

VTII 

143.08 

201.94 

67.23 

50.35 

121.67 

192.50 

48.93 

40.89 

43.19 

33.75 

0.31 

0.17 


IX 

S 

144.80 

166.60 

42.81 

49.13 

42.6 

48.8 

142.86 

163.44 

29.36 

39.33 

21.87 

36,18 

0.15 

0.22 


39.68 

142.0 

162.1 


IV 

V 

182.67 

148.65 

47.23 

31.71 

173.33 

147.50 

37.78 

23.31 

35.00 

16.71 

0.19 

0.11 

IX 

S 

139.20 

163.93 

45.08 

49.21 


48.89 

137.14 

159.10 

31.77 

36.73 

25.21 

29,69 

0.18 

0.18 


37.33 


145.79 


* Calculated on basis of /%. 
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5-C— 1925/1913 

I II in IV V 

AM 165.33 157.53 191.04 182.67 147.57 

C 43.12 34.79 34.10 56.57 30.25 

Md 163.85 156.43 187.06 167.50 143.57 

AD(.R = Md) 22.49 

QD 16.61 

Cod.QD .11 

ADiR^^AM). 32.04 28.91 27.99 43.55 

Mo 171.8 

VI VII VIII IX 2 

AM 184.21 139.09 193.75 149.63 167.18 

<r 34.38 46.10 

Md 182.00 118.57 184.29 145.00 165.57 

AD(R = Md) 35.84 

QD 29.05 

Coef. QD .18 

AD(B=AJIf) 35.97 

Mo 160.75 

6*“A 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

AM 100.42 98.07 103.59 96.28 95.34 

a- 14.42 12.55 7.98 8.07 13.81 

7. Year Qo Qi Q 2 Qz Qi 

1913 0.5 3.9 8.0 12.1 21.2 

1914 1.1 3.3 5.9 10.0 20,4 

1915 0.6 4.4 7.9 15.3 26.7 

1916 2.3 8.0 12.8 25.2 41.0 

1917 2.3 8.4 14.3 20.6 32.8 

1918 1.5 7.2 10.6 15.1 22.1 

1919 0.5 6,2 10.7 16.0 23.4 

1920 0.7 4.4 8.6 13.0 19.7 

1921 -9.2 -5.0 2.7 8.0 15,2 

1922 -0,5 3.6 7.6 12.0 17.9 

1923 1.5 4.6 7.5 11.7 15,0 

1924 -0.5 4.1 6,7 11.0 14.5 



CHAPTER V 


INDEX NUMBERS 

One of the most useful devices employed by statisticians in the 
measurement of economic and social changes is a series of index num- 
bers. The term index has a rather general meaning and may be apphed 
to a single item or to a series of items. It is usually a percentage or a 
series of percentages expressing a comparison between the data for a 
certain month or year and another month or year or other period 
chosen as the base. For example, the Department of Labor Index of 
Wholesale Prices in the United States, having as its base the year 1926, 
gives index numbers for the years 1926 to 1931 as follows: 


Year 

Index 

number 

Year 

Index 

number 

1926 

100.0 

1929 

96.3 

1927 

95.4 

1930 

86 4 

1928 

96.7 

1931 

73.0 


These figures mean that the general average of a large number of prices 
in the wholesale market, weighted in accordance with the estimated 
importance of each, declined during this five-year period so that a 
representative composite dollar's worth of goods costing one dollar in 
1926 cost 73 cents in 1931. Such an index serves the purpose of giving 
a broad picture of what is occurring in wholesale markets, but like all 
averages, it may be misinterpreted because of irregularities in the 
various items included in the average. As a matter of fact, a few items 
rose during the same five-year period, some remained nearly constant, 
while many dropped more than the index indicates. 

In a similar way, index numbers are computed for individual com- 
modities, for limited groups of prices, for the volume of production in 
specific or general markets, and for various other purposes. In some 
cases, as in the measure of business activity, the indexes are expressed 
in terms of a computed normal which requires somewhat extended 
calculations, as will be discussed in a later chapter. The discussion in 
the present chapter is confined chiefly to index numbers in price and 
production fields, but the methods involved are applicable to social 
data as well. 
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Since somewhat complex formulas are required in connection with 
certain forms of index numbers, it may be well to state briefly the 
symbols and terminology commonly employed. Price percentages, such 
as those illustrated above, expressing changes in the prices of single com- 
modities or groups of commodities, are called price indexes (P). Index 
numbers of the physical quantities produced or marketed, when based 
upon actual physical units, are called quantity indexes (Q). When 
physical production figures are expressed in terms of their cost at cur- 
rent prices, they are called value indexes (F). Value indexes, however, 
are not in themselves very significant, since they are influenced by 
changes in both the quantities and prices involved. Their chief use 
lies in connection with certain index number formulas of quantity and 
price. 

Index numbers are sometimes expressed as mere aggregates, but 
as a rule they are expressed in percentages of the data in a base period 
more or less arbitrarily chosen. This percentage base is often the 
first year of the series, but it may be any year which is considered 
representative, or preferably it may be an average of several years. 
The choice of an adequate base is somewhat important in that if some 
items in the base year are at an abnormal level, comparisons may be 
distorted. The interval chosen as a percentage base is usually called 
merely the base, and is indicated by equating the time to 100, as in 
the expression 1926 = 100. The term is, however, often applied 
to the period from which weights are chosen, but this period should 
be sharply distinguished from the percentage base, and is preferably 
designated as the weights base. Each year other than the percentage 
base year is designated as a “ given " year. Index numbers may be 
computed for any convenient series of time intervals, as successive 
weeks, months, years, or decades. In the illustrations that follow, the 
year is used as the time interval, but the methods described may equally 
well be applied to months or other periods of time. 

In formulas the specific quantities (number of bushels, yards, tons, 
etc.) are indicated by g; the prices at which they sell, p; the value of 
a specific commodity for the given year is therefore pq or a, and prices 
expressed as the amount-per-dollar are indicated by a. In practice, 
a and A (indexes of amounts-per-doUar) are not used except as a check 
on method. The aggregate value of a number of commodities mar- 
keted in a given period is Spg. Subscripts may be attached to these 
symbols to indicate the time interval, as 0 for the base year, 1 or n 
for successive or any years, m for an average covering a group of years. 

Simple index numbers. — Simple index numbers are merely percent- 
ages indicating successive changes in specific time series. Hence they 
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involve only ordinary percentage computations. They may be illus- 
trated by the approximate data of production and average price of 
iron in the United States ^during the years 1919 to 1923, as given in 
Example 23. 

Example 23. — Simple index numbers. Production and price of iron annually in 
the United States, 1910-1923, and annual value produced, together with index 
numbers derived as percentages, the year 1919 being taken as base. The original 
quantity, price, and value series are each divided by their respective base items 
in obtaining the percentage form. In each year the quantity index multiplied by 
the price index gives the value index. The reason for this is easily seen by ref- 
erence to the data from which the index numbers are derived. 


Year 

Production and price of iron 

Index numbers 

Quantity 
(millions of 
tons) 

Price 

(dollars) 

Value 
(millions of 
dollars) 

Quantity 

(%) 

Price 

(%) 

Value 

(%) 

(Base) 1919.. 

30.6 

32 

979.2 

100 

100 

100 

1920.. 

36.4 

44 

1601.6 

119 

138 

164 

1921.. 

16.5 

27 

445 5 

54 

84 

45 

1922.. 

26.9 

24 

645.6 

88 

75 

66 

1923.. 

40.1 

28 

1122.8 

131 

88 

115 


Composite index numbers, — In the preceding section, simple index 
numbers covering a period of years were obtained expressing (a) rela- 
tive changes in the physical quantities produced, that is, a quantity 
index; (6) relative changes in the prices at which the goods were 
marketed, that is, a price index; and (c) relative changes in the 
number of doUars-worths produced, that is, a value index. In practice 
it is the price index that is most commonly required, although indexes 
of quantity expressing the volume of business from time to time are 
often needed. As has been suggested, value indexes are not in common 
use, since they are too indefinite. For example, if we knew that the 
value output of a certain industry during a given year was 50% above 
that of the preceding year, we could not tell without further information 
whether to attribute the gain to an increase in physical volume, a rise 
in prices, or a combination of the two. 

The chief difficulty encountered in computing composite index 
numbers of the market arises from incommensurability of the various 
units employed. For example, it may be necessary to condense into one 
composite figure the production of iron, the amount of transportation, 
the electric power production, etc., from year to year; or, again, a com- 
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posite may be required of the prices of goods entering into the laborer's 
standard of hving. The difficulty that stands in the way of making 
such composites, whether of quantity or price, is that there is no simple 
way of adding such units as pounds, bushels, yards, car-loadings, and 
kilowatt-hours, or of weighting their prices. That is, the central diffi- 
culty in making composite index numbers Hes in finding a satisfactory 
common denominator of the diverse physical units ordinarily employed. 

Index numbers of value (Vn = — The difficulty just 

mentioned does not, however, extend to the value index. If the rela- 
tive changes in the number of dollars-worths of goods marketed is 
desired, all one has to do is to multiply the quantity and the price of 
each class of goods for each year specified, and add the various products. 
The total values in dollars thus found for each year may then be reduced 
to percentages relative to some year or other period taken as a base, 
just as in the case of simple index numbers. These percentages are the 
required index number of value (U). The method is illustrated in 
Example 24. The data are expressed in two forms. In the first 
form (I), the years are in columns and the commodities (A and B for 
tons of iron, bales of cotton or other products) are in rows. In the 
second form (II), the columns and rows are reversed.* For conveni- 
ence, simple numbers have been chosen not representative of any par- 
ticular line of production. 

Example 24. — Index numbers of value (Vn = ^PnQn/'^Po^o)» 


Form I 


Year 

Commodity A 


Commodity B 

Sv 

Value index (%) 


p 

a 

V 


V 

a 

V 




(Base) 1900 

1 

8 

8 


2 

6 

12 

20 


100 

1901 

3 

7 

21 


3 

4 

12 

33 


165 

1902 

2 

9 

18 


4 

8 

32 

50 


250 





Form II 





Commodity 


1900 



1901 


1902 




V 

7 

V 


V 

q V 

V 

? 

V 

A 


1 

8 

8 


3 

7 21 

2 

9 

18 

B 


2 

6 

12 


3 

4 12 

4 

8 

32 





20 



33 



50 




100 (%) 


165 (%) 


250 (%) 


* Both forms are given throughout most of this chapter, so that the method will 
not be identified with either. In actual work, both forms, or modifications of them 
to suit the data at hand, are employed. 
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Aggregative index numbers of quantity and price. — The method 
most commonly used in calculating index numbers of quantity and 
price is called aggregative, because, like the method of computing a 
value index, it compares aggregate values for the given years. It is 
based on the following considerations. First, if it should happen that 
during certain years prices should remain constant while quantities 
varied, then the value index would obviously be in effect an index of 
quantity. Also if quantities should happen to remain constant while 
prices varied, then the value index would in effect be a price index. 
These considerations suggest that a quantity index may be calculated 
by the same procedure as a value index if prices are held constant at 
some representative figure; and likewise a price index may be calcu- 
lated by similarly holding quantities constant. In either case the 
figures held constant are regarded as weights, stressing the relative 
importance of the particular variables and making possible the aggre- 
gating of the quantities and prices of dissimilar units. The typical 
prices or quantities used as weights are generally taken arbitrarily as of 
the percentage base period or other period regarded as typical or con- 
venient for the purpose at hand. In practice they are often taken from 
the last census year, or from some other period when an adequate study 
was made. Sometimes this weights base period may be an average of 
the required data during two or more years. In Example 24a the census 
year 1900 is chosen as typical, and the constants are taken as of that 
year.* Since this is also the percentage base year the resulting indexes 
are said to be base-weighted. On this assumption, quantities and 
prices vary as indicated in Example 24a, but as wfll be shown later, the 
method is mathematically only an approximation. As in Example 24, 
the data are set down in two forms, in which the columns and rows are 
interchanged. 

Example 24a. — ^Index numbers of quantity and price. Data of Example 24. 
Form 2 might be abbreviated, if several years were included, by omitting the column 
of constant p’s and g’s in all years except the first. 

♦Although the weights base is often identical with the percentage base, as 
in Example 24a, yet it is by no means necessary that this should be the case. In 
fact, the weights base might be a convenient census year or other period when com- 
plete data are available, prior to the period over which the index numbers are com- 
puted. From the theoretical point of view it is desirable that the weights base as 
well as the percentage base be designated in connection with a given series of index 
numbers. 
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Foem I 


A, Index numbers of quantity, aggregative method, base-weighted 





(On = Spog»/Spo2o) 





Year 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

St; 


Quantity 


V 


V 

P 

2 

V 



index (%) 

(Base) 1900 

1 

8 

8 

2 

6 

12 

20 


100 

1901 

1 

7 

7 

2 

4 

8 

15 


75 

1902 

1 

9 

9 

2 

8 

16 

25 


125 

B. Index numbers of price, aggregative method, base-weighted. 




(Pn = 

SMo/Spogo) 





Year 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Si; 

Price index (%) 


V 

2 

V 

V 


V 




(Base) 1900 

1 

8 

8 

2 

6 

12 

20 


100 

1901 

3 

8 

24 

3 

6 

18 

42 


210 

1902 

2 

8 

16 

4 

6 

24 

40 


200 




Foem II 







k. Index numbers of quantity, as in Form 

I 



Commodity 


1900 


1901 


1902 



V 

q V 

V 

2 

V 

P 

2 

V 


A 

1 

8 8 

1 

7 

7 

1 

9 

9 


B 

2 

6 12 

2 

4 

8 

2 

8 

16 


Xpq 


20 



15 



25* 

en = : 

Sj)o3»/2pog(i 


100 (%) 


75 (%) 



125 (%) 


B. Index numbers of price, as in Form I 




Commodity 


1900 


1901 


1902 



P 

q V 

V 

2 

V 

P 

2 

V 


A 

1 

8 8 

3 

8 

24 

2 

8 

16 


B 

2 

6 12 

3 

6 

18 

4 

6 

24 


Xpq 


20 



42 



40 

Pn « 

Sp„go/Spogo 


100 (%) 


210 (%) 



200 (%) 


The aggregative method of computing a price index may be further 
illustrated by data from farm prices in Iowa, as issued by the State 
College at Ames. The index is expressed in percentages of pre-war 
prices, the base being taken as the average prices during 1910-1914. 
The typical quantity of each important commodity produced annually 
is estimated over several years in the earlier twenties. The actual 
quantities used as weights are not, however, a full year’s production. 
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but are scaled down for convenience so that at base prices their aggre- 
gate value is $100. That is, the actual quantities (g), as first tabulated, 
were multiplied by the prices in the base year (pog), and the total 
i^poq) was divided into each of the original quantities (times 100 to 
change to percentages) to give the quantity weights. As a result of this 
adjustment, the sum of the column poq^ equals approximately 100. 
This is done for convenience in obtaining successive index numbers, 
since as a result the formula Pn = Sp^g^ “r* 2)pog«> reduces to Xpnqw-^ 
100% = ^Pnqv>- The calculation for the year 1925 arranged in 
Form II, abbreviated, appears in Example 25. 

Example 25 . — ^Aggregative method illustrated. Index of prices of farm products 
in Iowa, 1925, on a 1910-1914 base using quantity weights (q^) representing relative 
marketings,T920-1924, in the units indicated. The quantity weights were obtained 
from the actual physical marketings (q) during the weights base period as follows: 
Qu, = lOOff - 5 - Spog* 

Aggregative method: Pn == ^Pnqw 


Commodity 


1910-1914 

1925 

Po 

poqto 

Pi 

piqio 

Hogs 

5 . 17 cwt. 

$7.30 

$37,741 

$11.08 

$57,284 

Cattle 

3 . 85 cwt. 

6.39 

24.602 

8.43 

32.456 

Sheep 

0.21 cwt. 

4.51 

0.947 

7.48 

1.571 

Corn 

24.98 bu. 

0.53 

13.239 

0.86 

21.483 

Oats 

19.12 bu. 

0.35 

6.692 

0.39 

7.457 

Wheat 

1.03 bu. 

0.85 

0.876 

1.44 

1.483 

Hay 

0 . 10 ton 

9.82 

0.982 

11.23 

1.123 

Butter 

40.62 lb. 

0.25 

10.155 

0.41 

16.654 

Eggs 

19,56 doz. 

0.17 

3.325 

0.27 

5.281 

Poultry 

14.581b. 

0.10 

1.458 

0.18 

2.624 



'^Poqw 

$100,017 


$147,416 



100 (%) 


147 (%) 


Charting. — The charting of index numbers requires but little special 
comment. In general, index numbers are plotted as line charts with 
the time scale as the X-coordinate. Sometimes rectangles or bars are 
used to represent the ordinates. 

An ordinary line graph plotted to the ratio scale is reproduced in 
Chart 14, which represents the course of wholesale prices in the United 
States for more than a century. The ratio scale is of advantage in 
such a chart in that it indicates the relative rate of change by the slope 
of the line; hence it is possible to estimate from the curve whether the 
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rate is increasing or decreasing during any given period. Chart 14a 
represents production over a period of years by a series of vertical bars, 
each of which is analyzed to show the relative uses of the product. 
Thus the chart may be read both as an index of business in the given 
industry, and, at the same time, as an analysis of the relation of that 
industry to other fields of business. Chart 14& is a percentage compari- 
son of the United States with other countries in respect to certain impor- 
tant data; it illustrates a form of pictorial representation which is not 



Chart 14 

Annual index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States, 1800 to 1930. The 
dotted line from 1860 to 1878 repreaentjs prices reduced to a gold basis. The major 
inflation periods correspond to the War of 1812, the Civil War, and the World War. 
The longer swings of rising prices, as from 1843 to 1865 and from 1896 to 1914, were caused 
chiefly by gold production which was excessive relative to trade. Smaller irregularities 
generally represent business cycles. The figures are plotted to a ratio scale. The latter 
part of the series is the Department of Commerce index of wholesale prices reduced to a 
1913 base. This is an aggregative index currently issued on a 1926 base. A weekly 
series on an extended basis has recently been begun. 


subject to the error commonly involved in the use of surfaces or solids. 
Chart 14c is an example of a type of graphic representation commonly 
employed to represent stock market data. Small vertical bars indicate 
the range of prices during each day, and a line drawn through these 
bars forms a curve indicating the closing price day by day. At the 
bottom of the chart the volume of sales is represented by vertical bars. 
Such charts are extensively used by traders, who attempt to forecast 
the changes of the immediate future by reference to the previous cyclical 
movements, the volume of sales, and current happenings bearing upon 
the market. 



CHARTING 


USES OF FINISHED STEEL 

1922-1932 



Chart 14a 

Marketings of finished steel in the United States, 1922 to 1932 inclusive, classified by 
industries using the steel output. The chart is an illustration of one type of production 
index in which the output each year is classified according to use. Reprinted by permis- 
sion from Business Bulletin^ Cleveland Trust Company, January 15, 1933. 
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Corrected aggregative indexes. — Since the weights taken as constant 
in the common aggregative method are somewhat arbitrarily selected, 
the results obtained by this method wiU vary a little with the selection 
of the period from which the weights are taken, that is, with the choice 
of the weights base. In cases where data are complete, and where an 
exceptionally accurate result is desired, the aggregative method may be 

UNITED STATES OTHER COUNTRIES 

llllllitll 

■ BBPD BaaPP B 

iBBBBBBBia 

f: Wi np If) « W Y T T 
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u I JLJfeJiJ j| JI bAJiJ 

Chaet 146 

Pictorial chart representing percentages of population, production, and resources in 
the TTnited States and in other countries of the world. Each row of figures represents a 
total as 100%, and each individual figure represents 10% of this total. The successive 
rows represent (1) Population, (2) Coal production, (3) Coal resources, (4) Oil production, 
(6) Oil resources, (6) Developed water power, (7) Undeveloped water power, and 
(8) Electric power. Reprinted by permission from Survey Graphic^ March 1, 1932, p. 627. 
Original by Dr. Otto Neurath, Gesellschafts und Wirtschaftsmusemn, Vienna. 

corrected by a procedure which in effect takes into account the weights 
of each given year as well as those of the base year, as follows: 

(a) Calculate the base-weighted index nmnbers of value (T), of 
quantity {Qb), and price (Ps) according to the common aggregative 
method as explained in Examples 24 and 24o. 

(b) Calculate a new quantity index (Q,) by dividing the value index 
by the price index (Q, = F/Pi); and calculate a new price index (P,) 
by dividing the value index by the quantity index (P, = V /Q^. 
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(c) To obtain the final corrected quantity index (Qc), average the 
two quantity indexes thus obtained (Qc = Qb + Qr/2); and similarly 



Chart 14c 

Chart representing range of stock prices, indicating high, low, and close, together 
with volume of sales on the New York Stock Exchange, for October, November, December, 
1932, and January, 1933. Stock prices are classified as industrials, railroads, and utilities. 
Reprinted by permission from Wall Street Journal, 

to obtain the final cor rected price index (Pc) average the two price 
indexes (P. = Pj + Pr/2), as illustrated in Example 26. The process 
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thus described is the same as that indicated by Fisher’s ideal formula, 
to be described later, except that in the final averaging of Qi, and Qr, and 
Pb and Pr, the arithmetic mean has, for convenience, been substituted 
for the geometric mean, which in this process it closely approximates. 

The logic of the process just explained is in reafity quite complex, 
but it may be somewhat superficially described as follows: Since axio- 
matically the price index times the quantity index should give the 
unequivocal value index, then on the assumption that the first 
quantity index (Qb) is correct, the price index (Pr) obtained by dividing 
the quantity into the value index must also be correct. Hence Qb and 
Pr are equally valid, as also for like reasons are Pb and Qr- Sometimes 
it will happen that Qr will equal Qb and Pr will equal Pb, in which case 
the base-weighted results first obtained are confirmed. But as a rule, 
two different quantity indexes and two different price indexes Avill 
result. In each case the contrasting results may be taken to represent 
the outside limits between which the true results probably lie, on the 
assumption of the base year and the given year taken as alternate 
weights bases. The theoretical basis of the corrected aggregative 
method is discussed later in connection with Fisher’s ideal method. 
It may be noted that almost the same results are obtained by 
averaging the weights instead of averaging the indexes. 

Example 26. — The corrected aggregative method. The italicized figures have 
been calculated by the base-weighted aggregative method as given in Examples 24 
and 24a; and Qr - V/Ph and Pr - V/Qb- The final quantity index Qc is the mean 
of Qb and Qr, and the final price index Pc is the mean of Pb and Pr. If the geometric 
mean were substituted for the arithmetic mean, the results would be identical with 
those obtained by Fisher^s ideal formula. 


Year 

V 

Base-weighted 

Reverse-weighted 

Average 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qc 

Pc 

1900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

165 

75 1 

£10 

78.6 

220 

76.8 

215 

1902 

250 \ 

125 

£00 

125 

200 

125 

200 


The method of weighted relatives. — Before taking up certain incon- 
sistencies inherent in the aggregative method, attention may be called 
to an alternative procedure known as the method of weighted relatives, 
or more briefly, the relative method. The method involves an attack 
upon the problem of composite index numbers at quite a new angle. 
It first computes simple index numbers, called in such a case rela- 
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tives/^ Since these relatives are abstract, and are not affected by the 
type of unit from which they are derived, it might appear at first glance 
that the difficulty of combining dissimilar units had been solved. But 
in fact new difficulties arise. Obviously, averages of relatives must be 
weighted, but weights are not available that quite satisfy general 
mathematical considerations, as will be shown later. However, it 
would appear that the weights must represent the relative importance 
of the commodities in the market, and this importance is best repre- 
sented by the value marketed during some period of time taken as 
typical. Certainly, mere quantities in tons and kilowatt-hours would 
not do as weights since they are incommensurable, and their influence 
would be altered by shifts in the physical unit, as from pounds to tons, 
or feet to yards. Hence typical values marketed are chosen as weights, 
and are applied to the relatives. The same weights are used for the 
price index as for the quantity index. If they are chosen from the base 
year the resulting index numbers are said to be base-weighted. In this 
case the results are the same as by the aggregative method, base- 
weighted, since for each commodity the relative times the value weight 
is identical with the product aggregated; that is (gi/go)po^o = Poqi, and 
(pi/po)poqo = piqo- The method is illustrated for price indexes in 
Example 27. It will be noted that in Form I the weighted average of 
the relatives takes much the same form as in the aggregative method. 

Example 27. — ^The method of weighted relatives, base-weighted by v of base 
year. The value index in Form I is repeated (cf . Example 24) to present the data 
and weights. Note that 2% in the base year is the sum of the weights {'Zw) expressed 
in percentages. Form II might be abbreviated, if several years were iucluded, by 
omitting the columns of constant weights in all years except the first. 

Form I 
1. Value index 



Commodity A Commodity B 



Yenr 

V 

q V p q 

V 

S 

Value index 

(Base) 1900 

1 

8 8 (wt) 2 6 

12 (wt) 

20 

100 

1901 

3 

7 21 3 4 

12 

33 

165 

1902 

2 

9 18 4 8 

32 

50 

250 



2. Quantity index 





Weighted average of g-relatives; 

Vo weights 



Commodity A Commodity B 


Quantity 
index, 'Z%l'Lv) 

Year 

q7o wt. 

prod.% g% wt. 

prod.% 

s% 

(Base) 1900 

100 8 

800 100 12 

1200 

2000 

100 

1901 

87.5 8 

700 66.7 12 

800 

1500 

75 

1902 

112.5 8 

900 133.3 12 

1600 

2500 

125 
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3. Price index 

Weighted average of p-relatives; Vo weights 



Commodity A 

Commodity B 


Price 

Year 

P% 

wt. 

prod.% 

P% 

wt. 

prod. % 

s% 

index, S%/Sw 

(Base) 1900 

100 

8 

800 

100 

12 

1200 

2000 

100 

1901 

300 

8 

2400 

150 

12 

1800 

4200 

210 

1902 

200 

8 

1600 

200 

12 

2400 

4000 

200 


Form II 


1. Value index — see above 

2. Quantity index 

Commodity 1900 1901 1902 



2% 

wt. 

prod.% 

2% 

wt. 

prod.% 

2% 

wt. 

prod.% 

A 

100 

8 

800 

87.5 

8 

700 

112.5 

8 

900 

B 

100 

12 

1200 

66.7 

12 

800 

133.3 

12 

1600 



20 

)2000 


20 

)1500 


20 

)2500 




100 



75 



125 




3. Price index 






Commodity 


1900 


1901 


1902 



‘p% 

wt. 

prod.% 

p% 

wt. 

prod.% 

‘p% 

wt. 

prod.% 

A 

100 

8 

800 

300 

8 

2400 

200 

8 

1600 

B 

100 

12 

1200 

150 

12 

1800 

200 


2400 



20 

)2000 


20 

)4200 


20 

)4000 




100 



210 



200 



“He'* chart of a typical cost of living budget, used as weights in calculating the cost 
of living (cf . Example 28) . 
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The method of weighted relatives is usually more difficult to com- 
pute, and, since it has no decided advantages over the aggregative 
method, is not in common use. It often has a subsidiary use, however, 
as illustrated in Example 28, where group indexes obtained by the 
aggregative method are combined into a single index of the cost of 
living. A similar combination is made for each month for which the 
index is computed. The relative method is also illustrated for prices 
of farm products in Iowa (see Example 29) using the same data as in 
Example 25, with value weights representing the marketings in dollars, 
1910-1914, reduced to percentages of the total marketings. 


Example 28. — Cost of living, United States, June, 1927. Base year, 1913. 
Method of weighted relatives. 


Commodities Index Per cent of budget Product 

Food 159 43.1 6,852.9 

Shelter 169 17.7 2,991.3 

Clothing 169 13.2 2,230.8 

Fuel and light 160 5 . 6 896 . 0 

Sundries 172 20 . 4 3,508 . 8 

iooTo ) 16, 479. 8 

Combined index : 164.8 


Example 29. — Method of weighted relatives illustrated (cf. Example 25). Index 
of prices of farm products in Iowa, 1925, on a 1910-1914 base, using value weights 
{vv)) representing relative marketings in dollars worths during the weights base 
period, 1920-1924. Relative method: Fn == S(pi/po)vtr?/St;io. 


Commodity 

Vto 

Po 

Hogs (cwt.) 

. 35 

7.30 

Cattle (cwt.) 

. 23 

6.39 

Sheep (cwt.) 

1 

4.51 

Corn (bu.) 

. 14 

0.53 

Oats (bu.) 

. 6 

0.35 

Wheat (bu.) 

. 1 

0.85 

Hay (ton) 

. 1 

9,82 

Butter (lb.) 

. 13 

0.25 

Eggs (doz.) 

. 4 

0.17 

Poultry (lb.) 

. 2 

0,10 


S 100 
Index: 100 


Pi 

{PiIPq)% 

%(Pi/Po)% 

11.08 

151.8 

5,313.0 

8.43 

131.9 

3,033.7 

7.48 

165.9 

165.9. 

0.86 

162.3 

2,272.2 

0.39 

111.4 

668.4 

1.44 

169.4 

169.4 

11.23 

114.4 

114.4 

0.41 

164.0 

2,132.0 

0.27 

158.8 

635.2 

0.18 

180.0 

360.0 


14,864.2 

148.6 


The geometric mean of relatives. — If the index of Example 29 is 
calculated backwards on a reversed base, that is, if average prices in 
1910-1914 are compared with 1925 prices using the same relative 
method and the same value weights as before, an index of 68.134 (%) is 
obtained. This is larger than the reciprocal of 148.642 (%) (1 1.48642 

=67.276%), and necessarily so, as was implied in an earher chapter 
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(and cf. p. 313). Since it is just as legitimate to calculate the 
index forward as backward/^ one or both of the indexes thus 
calculated are too large. The calculations using the arithmetic mean 
are therefore said to have an upward bias, though it is not possible 
without further investigation to say just how large this bias is. Obvi- 
ously, the use of the geometric mean, which yields reciprocals when 
applied forward and backward will eliminate the bias, though 
this does not prove the geometric mean to be mathematically ideal. 
Hence the geometric mean is often used with the method of weighted 
relatives. The value weights and relatives are obtained as before; 
the only change lies in the use of the logarithms of the relatives, as 
previously explained in connection with the weighted geometric mean 
(cf. Examples 5 and 6, p, 39). The process as applied to the prices of 
farm products in Iowa in 1925 is illustrated in Example 30. 

Example 30. — ^Weighted geometric mean of relatives illustrated (cf. Example 29). 
Index of prices of farm products in Iowa, 1925, on a 1910-1914 base, using value 
weights (vio) representing relative marketings in dollars worths, 1920-1924. Geo- 
metric relative method: log Pn = 2 (log piJpQ)vt„/'2vw 


Commodity Vw po Pi (pi/Vo)% log (pi/po)% log (pi/po)% X ' 

Hogs (cwt.) 35 7.30 11.08 151.8 2 1813 76.3455 

Cattle (cwt.) . 23 6.39 8.43 131.9 2.1202 48.7646 

Sheep (cwt.).... 1 4.51 7.48 165.9 2.2198 2.2198 

Corn (bu.) 14 0.58 0.86 162.3 2 2103 30.9442 

Oats (bu.) 6 0.35 0.39 111.4 2.0469 12.2814 

Wheat (bu.).... 1 0.85 1.44 169.4 2.2289 2.2289 

Hay (ton) 1 9,82 11.23 114.4 2 0584 2 0584 

Butter (lb.) 13 0.25 0.41 164.0 2 . 2148 28 . 7924 

Eggs (doz.) 4 0.17 0 27 158.8 2.2009 8.8036 

Poultry Gb.).--- 0.10 0.18 180.0 2.2553 4.5106 

Total 100 10 0)216.9494 

Index: 100 log = 2 . 1694{ 

Pn = 147.7 


The chain index. — When it is not possible to obtain comparable 
data over a series of years, it is sometimes necessary to resort to a 
chain index. Such an index is computed from the first year to the 
second on the basis of what data are available, taking the first as the 
base. This may be done by any convenient method. The second and 
third years are then similarly compared. In the same way the com- 
parisons may be carried through several years. The results are often 
called link-relatives; they are index numbers having the preceding 
year as the base. They may be chained by successive multiplication, to 
give ordinary index numbers. The index for the first year is 100, and 
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the index for each succeeding year is the product of the link-relatives 
down to and including that year. 

A similar principle is employed in combining two index series that 
overlap for one or two years. The ratio of the average index number 
of one series to the corresponding average in the other for the over- 
lapping years is found. One of the series, usually the later, is 
then multiplied by this ratio or its reciprocal so as to make the 
indexes average alike in the overlapping years. The results may be 
taken as continuous with the other series. In the overlapping years 
an average of the two results for each year may be taken as the final 
figure. 

An index, whether obtained by chaining or combining as above, or 
by the more usual methods of calculation, may be changed to any 
required given base by merely dividing each index number by the index 
number for the period chosen as the base (cf. Examples 31 and 32). 
This obviously makes the index for the base period 100, and the other 
indexes remain proportional to it. It was formerly thought that this 
procedure was unjustified on the ground that the weights should be 
shifted when the base is shifted, but it has become evident that the 
choice of weights is not necessarily connected with the choice of a per- 
centage base. If a series of index numbers is valid, it is just as valid 
when changed to another percentage base since it remains essentially 
the same series of ratios. Nevertheless the index numbers are condi- 
tioned by the weights base or bases, and for theoretical purposes these 
bases should be specified either directly or indirectly. 

Example 31. — Chaining and combining indexes. It is assumed that h'uTc index 
numbers, as given in part A, have been computed for the years 1901 to 1905, each 
index being based on the preceding year. The chain is constructed from the links 
by successive multiplication, as indicated. If a different base is desired, as for 
example 1902, it may be obtained by dividing the series by the index for that year. 
The general principle involved is that, since index numbers m a series are ratios, 
they may be multiplied or divided throughout by any desired constant. The method 
is likely to be somewhat inaccurate because of inadequate data or incomplete com- 
parability in the links or partial indexes. 

A. Chaining the links, and shifting the base. 


Year 

Links 

Chain 


Chain 


(Base, preceding year) 

(Base, 1900) 


(Base, 1902) 

1900 

(100) 

100 

(4-107.1=) 

93.4 

1901 

105 (X100.0=) 

105 

(-4107.1=) 

98.0 

1902 

102 (X105.0=) 

107.1 

(4107.1=) 

100.0 

1903 

98 (X107.1=) 

105.0 

(4107.1=) 

98 0 

1904 

104 (X105.0=) 

109.2 

(4107.1=) 

102.0 

1905 

101 (X109.2=) 

110.3 

11 

i 

103.0 
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B. Combining partial indexes (see also Example 32). 


Year 

Index 1 

Index 2 

Index 3 

Combined 



(adjusted to link with 1) 

(adjusted to link with 2) 

index 

1900 

100 



100 

1901 

no 



no 

1902 

125 

100 (X125 = 125) 


125 

1903 


95 (X125 = 119) 

92 (-^92 X 119 = 119) 

119 

1904 



96 (■^92 X 119 = 124) 

124 

1905 



100 (-^-92 X 119 = 129) 

129 

1906 



102 (^92 X 119 = 132) 

132 


Example 32. — Splicing two index numbers. Department of Labor Index of 
Wholesale Prices, United States; A, computed on a 1913 base; and B, computed 
on a 1926 base. These indexes Overlap in the year 1926, having at that date the 
ratio J./J5 = 151/100 = 151. Multiplying B by this ratio makes it continuous 
with A, or dividing A by this ratio would make it continuous with B, If the indexes 
overlap at two or more points, and have different ratios, the mean (preferably GM) 
of the ratios may be used to splice them and means of conflicting results taken. 
After splicing, the base may be changed as desired. 


Year 

A 

B 

B (spliced 

1913 

100 



1920 

226 



1921 

147 



1922 

149 



1923 

154 



1924 

150 



1925 

159 



1926 

151 

100 (X 151/100=) 

151 

1927 


95.4 

144 

1928 


96.7 

146 

1929 


95.3 

144 

1930 


86.4 

130 

1931 


73.0 

no 


Deflating. — The process of making allowance for the effect of 
changing price levels is called deflating. Thus, a record of bank clear- 
ings through successive years may be deflated by dividing each item 
by the corresponding index number of the general price level. Simi- 
larly, a wage series may be deflated by dividing by a cost of living 
index. In this case the results are called index numbers of real wages. 
In deflating it is necessary to make use of price indexes appropriate to 
the case in question. If the price index is representative of the values 
deflated, the result of the deflation is an index of quantity, that is, 
values at constant specific prices. If, however, the price index merely 
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reflects general price changes, the result of the deflation is the original 
values as they theoretically would have been if undisturbed by a chang- 
ing price level; in other words, they are values at constant general 
prices. The deflation of wages, that is, the reduction of wages to real 
wages, is illustrated in Example 33. In this example the actual wage 
rate is divided by an index of the cost of living having as its base July, 
1914. The resulting real wages are, therefore, expressed in dollars 
of July, 1914, purchasing power. They are theoretically proportional 
to the quantity of goods which could be purchased by the given wage, 
if no other variables were present. Such series or indexes, whether 
they have a specific base or not, are simply ratio series, and hence may 
be multiplied or divided by a constant and so reduced to any required 
base. When computed over a considerable period of time they may 
be misleading because of changing conditions such as altered standards 
of living which cannot be properly taken account of on a mathematical 
basis. 

Example 33. — Deflating a value series for price changes. Wages per hour, 
common labor in road building, United States, divided by an index of the cost of 
living; base, July, 1914. The result is real wages in dollars of July, 1914, purchasing 
power. Real wages are then reduced to an index having the average real wage in 
1923-1925 (average = $0.2317) as a base. 


Year 

Wages 
per hour 

Index of cost of 
living; base, 
July, 1914 

Real wages; dollars 
of July, 1914 

Real wages; dollars 
of 1923-1925 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

$0.49 

0 36 
0.32 

0 38 
0.38 
0.38 
0.39 
0.39 
0.40 
0.39 

(-) 197 (-) 

167 

157 

161 

163 

168 

168 

164 

162 

161 

$0,249 (-^-0.2317 = ) 
0.216 

0.204 

0.236] 

n 9^^ (Average = 

S:S1 

0.232 

0.238 

0.247 

0.242 

107.5 

93.2 

88.0 

101.9] 

100.6 • r’Z' 

97.6 J a€« = 100> 

100.1 

102.7 

106.6 

104.4 


Limitations on the use of index numbers. — Since index numbers of 
prices and quantities are averages, they are subject to the limitation 
of averages generally, and in addition are subject to certain special 
limitations arising from the field from which they are derived. Several 
recent writers, particularly European statisticians and economists, have 
emphasized these limitations so strongly that one would almost infer 
from their writings that the task of measuring economic change is futile. 
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(Cf. Haberler, Der Sinn der IndexzaUen/' Olivier, “ Nombres in- 
dices de la variation des prix,^^ and Keynes, Treatise on Money,^' 
Vol. I, Book 2.) Their criticisms have been extremely useful as a check 
against an exaggeration of the accuracy of the index numbers now 
obtainable. Perfect measurement is not attainable, even in the more 
exact sciences such as physics. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that 
the public will continue to view business and social change by means 
of indexes of price and quantity, inadequate though these may be, and 
that such indexes will be improved in the future. 

Some of the limitations of index numbers arise out of difficulties in 
the theory itself. These difficulties will be considered in the supple- 
mentary discussion that follows in this chapter. But it may be said in 
advance that these difficulties are not really serious from a practical 
point of view. No one looks for absolute theoretical accuracy in index 
numbers; and as far as methods of calculation are concerned, sufficient 
accuracy for most practical purposes has already been attained. Greater 
degrees of accuracy may, however, be important in the future when 
ampler data are available, and when economic theory has worked out 
more fully its mathematical foundations. The question of theory is 
therefore one of prospective rather than immediate importance. 

A second limitation on index numbers arises from the fact that 
complete data on which to base the calculations are so seldom available. 
Results are largely derived from sampling, and are therefore subject 
to a somewhat indefinite margin of error. Unfortunately the type of 
error which may be incurred is not the kind which can be calculated 
mathematically on the basis of probabilities. For example, the samples 
are commonly drawn from the price series most readily available, and 
these are likely to be the ones having fairly general and perhaps specu- 
lative markets. Hence they are not fully representative of many price 
series having less perfect markets. Only the more ample data of the 
future can give us a basis for fully evaluating the inadequacy of present 
results. However, in some fields, there are several indexes covering 
somewhat the same data, and, as a rule, these are in substantial agree- 
ment. It is therefore justifiable to rely tentatively upon such results. 

Other limitations of index numbers arise from the wide range of 
variability of the data. For example, an index of wholesale prices 
extends over such a variety of commodities having different uses and 
subject to different influences that an average may not be significant. 
The remedy for this generality lies in a supplementary study of separate 
classes of commodities. This is being done in connection with the more 
important index series at the present time. The danger of extreme 
generality applies even more in relation to index numbers of the cost 
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would obviously have but little meaning. Hence cost of living indexes 
are usually confined to specific income subdivisions of the population; 
and the indexes in common use are those applicable chiefly to the 
working classes, since it is here that changes in the cost of living have 
the greatest social significance. 

Many other limitations upon the use of index numbers might be 
mentioned, but they will come to the attention of the student in con- 
nection with later apphcations of statistics. This book is concerned 
chiefly with methods of analysis and principles of interpretation rather 
than with the many specific problems which arise in practical work. 

SUPPLEMENTARY THEORY 
A. Fisher’s ‘Hdeal” Formula 

Test of consistency. — It has been seen that index numbers of quan- 
tity and price are conveniently constructed by computing values at 
constant typical prices and at constant typical quantities, respectively. 
Using the subscript w to indicate the prices or quantities thus held 
constant as weights, we have the formulas: 

Value index: Vi = 'Zpiqi/^poqo 

Quantity index: Qi = 'h'Pwqi/^'Pwq^ 

Price index: Pi = 

Indexes so constructed are mathematically valid only to the extent 
that the assumptions of typical weights are valid. That is, they answer 
the specific question relative to the changes in quantities or prices 
assuming the validity of the weights chosen. But in fact it is not easy 
to determine just what are typical weights. And it is not feasible to 
faU back on the simpler methods of averaging prices discussed in 
Chapter III, because incommensurable physical units must be com- 
bined. Hence certain axiomatic tests may be adopted in the light of 
which the formulas in common use may be criticized.* 

* Fisher distinguishes three reversal tests which he denominates the preliminary 
test, the time reversal, and the factors reversal tests, respectively. The preliminary 
test concerns the interchange of any two commodities, and implies that they should 
be treated alike; the time reversal is the one here indicated as the reversal test; 
and the factor reversal is the one here indicated as the factors test. However, 
Fisher considers that the factor reversal test should not only meet the criterion 
FQ = V, but that also the p^s and might be interchanged without invalidating 
the test. This implies that the same type of formula is to be used for quantities 
as for prices — an aspect of the factor reversal test which is here omitted on the grounds 
that, since price is a ratio of which quantities and values are the fundamentals, 
the formulas of price and quantities are dissimilar (cf. Chapter III). For the 
most part, however. Professor Fisher's analysis is followed. The so-called circular 
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The factors test. — ^As a test of the consistency of the and 
constants used as weights in the quantity and price formulas, we may 
set up the axiomatic criterion that, with specified data and base periods, 
the quantity index times the price index should equal the 
value index. This criterion may be called the factors test. Applying 
this test to the index numbers previously computed (cf. Example 26, 
p. 102), we have: 


Year 

P 

Q 

F 

1900 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

210 

75 

165 

1902 

200 

125 

250 


But P = 210, times Q = 75, is F = 157.5 (percentages) rather than 165 
as calculated, hence the price and quantity indexes are not consistent. 
In general it will be found that indexes thus computed with typical 
weights do not give consistent results though they may approximate the 
test and occasionally exactly meet it, as in the third year (P = 200, 
times Q = 125, is F = 250). 

To study the foregoing test of consistency more closely it will be 
necessary to concentrate on data of two periods only, a base period 
and one given period. Let us assume that we are required to calculate 
a consistent set of indexes from such data. There is no question, of 
course, about the value index, since it does not require weighting. It 
is therefore necessary to inquire what typical weightings wiU give con- 
sistent indexes of quantity and price. 

For illustration the data for the years 1900 and 1901 as previously 
used may be assumed. The value index is first computed by the usual 
method (cf. Example 34). The quantity and price indexes are also 
computed as before, taking the weights from the base year (a) ; but in 
addition they are also computed with weights taken from the second, 
or given, year (b). These two sets of weights may be taken to represent 
the extremes between which the weights typical of the two years should 
fall. It might be suggested that the typical weights should be taken 
as an average of the base and given weights, but experiment will show 
that no ordinary average will fulfill the criterion previously set up that 
P XQ should equal F. 

Example 34. — Consistent index numbers of quantity and price. Data for 
commodities A and JB, base year 1900 and given year 1901, including price (p), 
quantity (g), and value (v). Price and quantity indexes (P and Q) with base weights 
(a); and given weights (b); Qi = Spogi/Spogo and Qi = Spigi/SpigoJ also Pi = 
Spigo/SpoQ'o and Pi = ^PiQi/^Po^i* When given weights are used, the results are 
said to be reverse-weighted. 
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I. Value index. 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 



Year 

p q V 

p q V 

Sv 

Index (%) 

1900 

8 18 

6 2 12 

20 

100 

1901 

7 3 21 

4 3 12 

33 

165 

IL Quantity index, base-weighted (a); and reverse-weighted (b). 


(a) 1900 

8 1 8 

6 2 12 

20 

100 

1901 

8 3 24 

6 3 18 

42 

210 

(b) 1900 

7 1 7 

4 2 8 

15 

100 

1901 

7 3 21 

4 3 12 

33 

220 

III. Price index, base-weighted (a); and reverse-weighted (b). 



(a) 1900 

8 1 8 

6 2 12 

20 

100 

1901 

7 1 7 

4 2 8 

15 

75 

(b) 1900 

8 3 24 

6 3 18 

42 

100 

1901 

7 3 21 

4 3 12 

33 

784- 

Consistent results. — It will be 

seen that Example 34 furnishes two 


sets of consistent results. Taking the subscripts b and r to indicate 
base-weighted and reverse-weighted, respectively, we may write: 

PtQr = V; or 75% X 220% = 165% 

and 

PrQ,^V; or 78f % X 210% = 165% 

That results so taken are necessarily consistent may readily be seen 
by multiplying the formulas as given in Example 34. It will be seen that 
quantity, base-weighted, for the given year, is 

Q& = Xpoqi/Xpoqo 

and price, reverse-weighted, for the same year, is 

Pr = Xpiqi/'Zpoqi 

When these two expressions are multiplied, the term Xpoqi cancels 
out, and the result is 

PrQb = Spigi/Spogo = V 

In the same way it may be shown that PbQr = V. 

Thus by using alternate base and given weights, two consistent sets 
of P and Q indexes are obtained, representing the limits between 
which the theoretically correct P and Q indexes for any given year 
relative to a base year may be assumed to lie. Hence the theoretically 
valid price index should be an average of Pb and Pr, and the theoretically 
valid quantity index should likewise be an average of Qb and Qr- The 
kind of average indicated is the geometric, since this average gives 
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results that meet the factors test. Using subscript i (ideal) to repre- 
sent the means, we have 

(PtPr)^ = Pi 

(QbQr)^ = Qi 

and by regrouping the factors it is readily shown that P.Q^ = F. 

The aggregative index thus modified to make it consistent is known 
as Fisher’s “ ideal.” Although Professor Irving Fisher did not origi- 
nate this index, he did more than anyone else to investigate and evalu- 
ate the available methods of computation, and to show the desirability 
of the formula in question. His book, “ The Making of Index Num- 
bers,” in which he sets forth the arguments for the “ ideal ” formula, 
is stfil the classic on the subject. 

The base-reversal test. — Professor Fisher has suggested a second 
test of consistency applicable to quantity and price index numbers, 
known as the time reversal or base reversal test. It may be taken as 
axiomatic that if, in the problem of Example 34, the base should be 
changed to 1901, then the quantity index obtained for 1900 should be 
the reciprocal of the quantity index previously obtained; and the same 
reversal should hold for the price index. This test would obviously be 
met if the same weights were used in calculating forward (1900 base) 
and backward (1901 base). For example, the quantity indexes would 
be (the subscripts are used to represent the same years as before): 

Forward (1900 base) Qi = 'Spaqi/'Spwqo 
Backward (1901 base) Qo = 

The two indexes axe obviously reciprocals, so that if Qi = 200%, 
Qo = 50%, as it evidently should. If, however, it were assumed that 
the weights ought to be chosen from the base year considered as the 
typical year, or year of reference, then the base reversal test would not 
necessarily hold for the ordinary aggregative method. It would, how- 
ever, hold for Fisher’s ideal method, as an inspection of the formula 
will show. 

Applying the “ideal” index. — ^Fisher’s “ideal” index is not very 
widely used, chiefly because it is usually difficult to gather aU the 
required data. For example, suppose the Department of Commerce 
index of wholesale prices were to be constructed by the “ ideal ” method. 
It would then be necessary to gather not only monthly price figures for 
the several hundred commodities now included in the index, but also 
data on the monthly volumes of sales as well. This would greatly 
increase the task, and still further delay the calculations. Doubtless 
also the extra effort would yield better results if expended on additional 
price data. Besides, such an index at the best is only an approxima- 
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tion, since the data are never complete; hence an approximate formula 
may be justified by expediency- However, the ideal formula has a 
place with historical data and occasionally in current studies, and it 
may sometimes be useful as a check on the less accurate methods. 

Computing the ‘‘ideal’’ index. — In actually computing the “ ideal 
index over an extended period of time, the procedure illustrated in 
Example 34 will prove very inconvenient. Since each year is com- 
pared directly with the base year, independently of other years, the 
reverse-weighted process calls for new weights for each year. It would 
therefore be necessary to rewrite the data of the base year with each 
successive given year, when using the given year weights. This tedious 
procedure may be avoided, however, by making use of the equations, 
previously given: 

PbQr - V, or Qr = V/P, 

PrQ, = y, or Pr - V/Q3 

The base-weighted indexes may therefore be calculated by the usual 
procedure as illustrated in connection with the aggregative method 
(see Example 35), and the reverse-weighted indexes may then be 
obtained indirectly as indicated in the formulas just given; that is, the 
reverse-weighted quantity index is found by dividing the value index by 
the base-weighted price index for that year; and the reverse-weighted 
price index is similarly found. The procedure in thus obtaining the 
reverse-weighted indexes is identical with that followed in the corrected 
aggregative method (cf. Example 26, p. 102). The final quantity 
index for any year is theoretically the geometric mean of the two quan- 
tity indexes thus obtained for that year, though in practice the arith- 
metic mean is commonly taken as a close approximation. The final 
price index is similarly found by averaging the two price indexes. 

Example 35. — ^Fisher's ‘"ideal” method. The italicized figures are calculated 
by the base-weighted aggregative method as given in Examples 24 and 24a (pp. 94 
and 95), and Qr = F/P5, and Pr = E/Qd. Fisher’s index {Qi and Pi) is the geo- 
metric mean of the two preceding indexes of quantity and price, respectively. In 
practice, however, the arithmetic mean is often substituted for the geometric mean 
(cf. Example 26, p. 102). 

Base-weighted Reverse-weighted Average (?. Factors test 


Year 

V 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qi 

Pi 

Q%P i 

1900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

165 

75 

210 

78.6 

220 

76.8 

214.9 

165 

1902 

m 

125 

200 

125 

200 

125 

200 

250 


B. General Index Number Theory 

For theoretical purposes it is desirable to carry the analysis of index 
numbers as applied to general market changes one step further than is 
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done by Fisher’s ideal ” formulas. To do this it will be necessary to 
inquire into the theory of that index with respect to the aggregating of 
incommensurable units. 

Combining incommensurable units. — It is evident that any com- 
posite quantity index has in some manner combined incommensurable 
physical units (e.g., pounds, yards, kilowatt-hours, etc.). By some 
means not apparent on the surface, the incommensurable units have 
been rendered commensurable. The implicit theory of such a trans- 
formation in the case of the aggregative method is readily discovered. 
When a quantity is multiplied by the constant price taken as a weight 
(Pwq)j it yields a result which may be interpreted as the number of 
revised physical units. The new physical unit is the quantity pur- 
chasable for one dollar at the standard price, as the constant price may 
be called. It is as if there were substituted for, let us say, a quart 
measure, another measure holding just the quantity costing one dollar 
at the standard price, and the goods were then remeasured by this new 
measure (a dollar’s worth is l/pw quarts; and the number of such 
units in q quarts is q or p^q units). When this remeasuring of 

the physical units has been accomplished, they become commensurable, 
since each unit is a dollar’s worth at standard prices. Hence the ex- 
pression, "^^Pwq, may be taken to mean the number of remeasured and 
commensurable physical units. It is true that some physical units 
could not actually be thus remeasured, but the theory is still applicable 
since constant multiples of the quantities may theoretically be substi- 
tuted for the data. 

Physical units in Fisher’s index. — By beginning with the implied 
transformation of the physical units into commensurable dollars 
worths at standard prices, it is possible to express Fisher’s “ ideal ” 
formula in accordance with the famihar principles of averaging as 
described in a previous chapter. The process is illustrated in Example 
36. The physical quantities are reduced to units consisting of the 
amounts of the specified commodity purchasable for one dollar (a) in 
the base year (q/ao or gpo), and the prices are adjusted to correspond 
(pao or p/po)* Thus readjusted, the data relate to commensurable 

♦If prices in the given year are taken as standard, that is, if quantities are 
recomputed ia terms of the amount-per-dollar in 1901, the following results are 


obtained: 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average amount- 

Year 

price 

quantity 

value 

per-dollar 

1900 

0.4615 

16.25 

7.5 

2.1667 

1901 

1.0000 

22.5 

22.5 

1.0000 

Index 

1901/1900 

216.67 

138.46 

300.00 

46.15 
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physical units (dollars worths) which may be treated as if they referred 
solely to pounds or solely to yards. The data for each year may now 
be averaged by weighting the ratios, as previously explained (p weighted 
with q and a weighted with v). The amounts-per-dollar are averaged 
as a check on the work. The indexes are obtained by taking the ratios 
of the averages in a given year (1901) to the averages in the base year 
(1900). The results meet the factors test {PQ = V), and the index of 
the amount-per-doUar is the reciprocal of the price index. Com- 
pared with the base-weighted and reverse- weighted aggregative indexes, 
the results are necessarily identical with the price reverse-weighted 
(JPt) and quantity base-weighted indexes. 

Example 36. — Index numbers of price, quantity and value, adaptation of 
standardized quantities method, equivalent to common aggregative method, quan- 
tity (Q) base-weighted, and price (P) reverse-weighted. 

I. Data of price (p)j quantity (q), value (pq = v), and amount-per-doHar 


(l/p - a). jgOQ 

p q V a 

Commodity A $0,01 700 lb. $7 1001b. 

Commodity J5 0.16 50 yd. 8 yd. 

1901 

Commodity A 0.04 900 lb. 36 25 Ib- 

CommodityB 0.09 100 yd. 9 11-g- yd. 


II. Data remeasured in physical units taken as amount-per-dollar in base year; 
readjusted price — p times a of base year; readjusted quantity = q divided 
by a of base year; readjusted amount-per-dollar = a divided by a in base 
year. Averages q and t; “unweighted; averages p and a weighted. Indexes 
for 1901 compared with 1900 obtained as ratios of averages. 




1900 (base) 




P 

Q 

V 

a 

Commodity A . . 

$1.00 

7 units 

$7 

1 unit 

Commodity B. . 

1,00 

8 units 

8 

1 unit 

Average 

1.00 


7| 

1 



1901 



Commodity A. . 

4.00 

9 units 

36 

J unit 

Commodity B . . 

0.56J 

16 units 

9 

1|- units 

Average 

1.80 

12| 

22i 

I 

Indexes (%) — 

.... 180 

166f 

300 

55f 

Factors test: PQ — 

V; 180% X 166|% = 300%. 



The corresponding indexes obtained above by the use of base prices as standard were: 

180.00 166.67 300.00 55.56 

The geometric mean of each pair of index numbers is Fisher's ideal" as follows: 

197.48 151.91 300.00 50.64 

Fisher's “ideal" index, therefore, is a compromise between the two results obtained 
by assuming, jfirst, that the base prices are standard, and second, that the given 
prices are standard. This is not the same as assuming that the average prices 
of the two years are standard. 
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If Example 36 is recomputed using prices in the given year as stand- 
ard (readjusted physical units = Ui) the results will be found to be 
identical with the aggregative base-weighted price index and the 
reverse-weighted quantity index. Thus we reach the important con- 
clusion that, in terms of the aggregative method: 

(a) If base year prices are taken as standard 
Pr and Qb are correct. 

(b) If given year prices are taken as standard 
Pb and Qr are correct. 

It is customary among some European writers to designate a price 
index number for a given year obtained by the base-weighted common 
aggregative method by the symbol beta (jS), and the same type of index, 
reverse-weighted, by the symbol gamma (F).* Using these symbols 
to apply to both price and quantity indexes, we may state the fore- 
going conclusion as follows: Beta quantities and gamma prices imply 
standardizing the quantities in terms of the data of the base year, and 
gamma quantities and beta prices imply standardizing the quantities 
in terms of the data of the given year. Each pair of results is correct 
according to the point of view adopted. Fisher ^s ideal index may 
therefore be described as a compromise between the results obtained 
on the basis of these two diverse points of view. Since, as a general 
thing, there is logically no way of determining which year is standard, 
this compromise is plausible. It has one drawback, however; it does 
not readily lend itself to the calculation of consistent index numbers 
for three or more years; that is, it fails to meet the so-called circular 
test. This test sets up the hypothesis that index numbers derived 
from closely related data should be consistent for all dual comparisons; 
for example, if the index of the second year is twice that of the first year 
and the index for the third year is twice the second year, then the index 
for the third year should be four times that of the first year. Fisher's 
index will fail to meet this test since in each dual comparison the weights 
are shifted; that is, the point of view or frame of reference" 
is changed. 

A standard price. — An obvious alternative to the ideal index is an 
index computed on the assumption of a standard price derived from a 
longer time interval. In the case of a dual comparison this may be 
done by using as the standard price for any commodity the average 

* The symbols are generally applied to price indexes but may appropriately be 
extended to quantity indexes. The beta price index is known as Laspe3u:es’ formula 
and the gamma price index as Paasche^s formula. 
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price of the two periods. For three or more periods, similarly, the 
average price of each commodity might also be chosen as standard 
unless for specific reasons some more restricted interval could be 
regarded as more typical. 

But even though we might assume that the standard price should 
be the average price over the whole period covered by an index series 
(standardized quantities method), the question of the kind of average 
to use would still remain. The weighted arithmetic mean would at 
first thought appear to be the most logical since this mean balances 
the deviations and makes comparisons of aggregates correspond to 
comparisons of averages; also it is the mean which is used in compiling 
the data within each period of time. When this average is used the 
total values and the total quantities over the whole interval covered by 
the index series are equated. But, on the other hand, it might be argued 
that the standard price should be such that if a general change in 
the whole price level in one period is assumed (for example, if all prices 
in one year are arbitrarily doubled), the effect of this change should 
appear in the price index only, and not in the quantity index. If this 
requirement is set up, then the average employed in obtaining the 
standard price must be an unweighted geometric mean of the prices 
of each commodity in each year. However, this requirement does not 
appear to be absolutely essential since obviously in any case the results 
obtained are conditioned upon the assumption of' a standard price. 
The problem becomes one of relativity, and the fact that the change in 
prices carries over into quantity need not, therefore, be considered in 
itseff entirely abnormal. 

A further consideration of a very general nature points in the direc- 
tion of a standard price obtained by arithmetic means. As Walsh has 
argued, if all ratios of money to goods and goods to money in every 
unitary trade in a system of exchanges are included, the average 
should be unity. That is, the price level in any market considered as 
a universe is always unity, except as the ratios of all goods to one 
standard good are isolated, as in the ordinary measurement of 
prices. This consideration indicates the weighted arithmetic mean as 
preferable. 

The relativity of index numbers. — But in any case, as King has so 
well shown from another point of view, the measurement of market 
change by index numbers is always relative to the given problem at 
hand. As the physicists have proved, the relativity of magnitudes 
applies even to physical measurements. Index numbers, therefore, 
are at best to be taken as conditioned by the specific problem involved 
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and by the frame of reference set up in the choice of a standard 
price. Whateyer method may be used in determining the standard 
price the formulas for the standardized quantity method, which 
assumes that some sort of an average standard price has been used, 
are as follows: * 


Pn = i'^Pnqn/^Vmqn) {'Zpoqo/ '^Pmqo) 

Qn == 'Zpmqn/^PmqO 
Vn = 'Zpnqn/'^poqo 

An = {,^Pinqn/ ^Pnqn) “ i^Pmqo/^Poqo) 

The application of these formulas to simple data, where the standard 
price of each commodity is taken as the unweighted geometric mean, 
is illustrated in Example 37. 

Example 37.— Index numbers of value (7), quantity (Q), and price (P) for 
two commodities (A and B) for the two years 1900 (base) and 1901, by the stand- 
ardized quantities method. The standard price (pm) of each commodity is the 
xmweighted geometric mean (G) for the two years. Form I is somewhat abbre- 
viated for convenience of computation; Form II is arranged to bring out more 
clearly the theory involved. In the second part of Form II, the data are written 
in readjusted form expressing the number of standard physical units and the prices 
of these units. The average of the price relatives is not expressed but would give 
the same result as that here indicated (cf. ^'Averaging Double Ratios,” p. 51). 
The physical units of commodities A and B may be assumed to be pounds and 3rards, 
respectively. 

* The standardized quantities method may be expressed entirely in terms of the 
averaging of relatives, and results identical with those here given will be obtained 
provided that price relatives are appropriately treated as double ratios. The 
problem takes the following form (cf . Example 37) : 

Double 



relatives 

Weights 

Products 






Vi/Vo 

ffi/go 

Vi/Vq 

Wt.g 

prod. 

Wt.v 

prod. 

Commodity A . . , 

. 400 

128.57 

514.29 

14 

18 

7 

36 

Commodity B. . . 

56.25 

200 

112.5 

6 

12 

8 

9 






)30 

15 

}E 

P 

= 200 




Q = 150 


8 

CO 

II 


Price relatives are weighted with quantity relatives, and the products are value 
relatives. Since the weights and products are themselves relatives, they must be 
given secondary weights in combining them. The secondary weights are the stand- 
ardized quantities and the values in the base year. The average price relative is 
the ratio of the averages of the fundamental relatives. 
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Form I 

A. Value index. Fn = 

Commodity A Commodity B 

Year p q v p q v Index (%) 

(Base) 1900 $0.01 7001b. $7 $0.16 50 yd. $8 15 100 

1901 0.04 900 36 0.09 100 9 45 300 

U = $0.02 U-$0.12 

B. Quantity index. Qn = '^Pmqn/'^Pmqo- 

(Base) 1900 0.02 700 14 0.12 50 

1901 0.02 900 18 0.12 100 

C. Price index. Pn = i'^Pnqn/'^Pmqn) (SpoQ'o/S2?m?o) 

(a) F ^ Q = P P (%) or (b) F (%) 

(Base) 1900 15 20 0.75 100 100 

1901 45 30 1.50 200 300 

Form li 

A. Data in original units. 

1900 1901 


p q V a p q V a 


Commodity A $0.01 

700 lb. 

87 

100 lb. 

$0.04 

900 lb. 

$36 

251 lb. 

Commodity B 0.16 

50 yd. 

8 

6 yd. 

0.09 

100 yd. 

9 

Hi yd. 

B. Data expressed in standardized units. 





Commodity A 0.50 

14 

7 

2 

2.00 

18 

36 

i 

Commodity B 1 , 33|- 

6 

8 

f 

0.75 

12 

9 

li 

Average... 0.75 
Index, 

10 


1| 

1.50 

15 

22j 

2 

■g- 

1901/1900 




200(%) 

150(%) 

CO 

8 

50(%) 


Index, 

1900/1901.. 50(%) 66.7(%) 33.3(%) 200{%) 

Need for further research. — Some recent writers on index numbers 
have expressed the opinion that it is impracticable to attempt to develop 
a logical index number formula. This opinion is doubtless justified for 
most of the current work in index numbers, inasmuch as such work is 
based upon incomplete and sometimes inaccurate data. But there 
is another point of view to be considered. There is now developing a 
restatement of economics in mathematical and statistical form, which 
promises to be an important contribution to social science. In this 
process of development one of the central problems will inevitably be 
the trending of aggregated quantities and average prices. Hence, 
although a theoretically accurate index number formula may have no 
immediate practical value, it has a theoretical and prospective value 
that should not be overlooked. 

The solution here presented in the form of the standardized quantity 


6 20 100 

12 30 150 


- Qi%) = P(%) 
100 100 

150 200 
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method is not assumed to be final.* We are still in the stage of 
experimentation and theorizing. We have gone far enough to see, 
however, that the large majority of the diverse weightings presented by 
Professor Fisher in his classical work may be discarded, not only on 



Index numbers of value (7), quantity (Q), and price (P) by Fisher’s “ideal” formula 
using the data of Exercise 1 (cf. Laboratory Exercises at the close of this chapter). These 
indexes are plotted to the ratio scale so that as measured from the 100% line on any 
ordinate ^ + P = V; that is, the factors test is met. 

the practical basis which he there set up, but also on theoretical grounds. 
For example, an harmonic mean of ratios weighted by the type of unit 
represented by the denominator is scarcely defensible. We have also 
come to see that we must make a clear-cut distinction between the 

* An objection that has been raised to the standardized quantity method is that, 
when the circular test is met, occasionally a situation will arise where all prices decline 
and yet the price level rises, or vice versa. The fact, however, that such a situation 
may arise is not at all a condemnation of the method. As was seen in connection 
with the averaging of double ratios, a parallel may easily be found in the averaging 
of double ratios arising out of physical data. For example, the speed of each runner 
might increase from one day to the next and yet the general level of speed might 
decline because of weightings in favor of the poorer runners, or vice versa. The 
parallel in price index numbers, when buying swings from one class of goods to another, 
is obvious. 
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averaging of ratios and the averaging of fundamentals. But much 
investigation must still be carried on before we can speak with certainty, 

EXERCISES 

1. Using the following data, compute index numbers of value, and base-weighted, 
reverse-weighted, and Ideal’ ^ index numbers of quantity and price. Make a ratio 
chart of the results by the ideal” method. 

Data: Annual production and prices of three important commodities (A, B, 
and C), United States, 1890-1912. (Quantities in millions; prices in dollars; 
rough approximations only.) 


Year 

A 

B 

C 

Year 

A 

B 

. . 

C 


P 


V 

0. 

V 

? 

V 

<1 

V 

<1 

P 

(Base) 1890 

5 @4 

10 @2 

10 @1 

1903 

7 

4 

15 

2 

16 

1.5 

1891 

6 

4 

11 

1 

11 

2 

1904 

8 

5 

16 

1.5 

15 

2 

1892 

5 

2.8 

10 

1.6 

10 

1.5 

1905 

9 

4 

17 

2 

18 

1.5 

1893 

4 

2 

7 

2 

9 

1 

1906 

10 

3.4 

18 

2 

21 

2 

1894 

4 

3 

8 

1.5 

10 

0.6 

1907 

8 

5 

20 

1.4 

19 

2 

1895 

5 

2.6 

11 

2 

10 

0.4 

1908 

9 

3 

16 

3 

16 

1 

1896 

6 

3 

12 

1.5 

10 

0.2 

1909 

9 

4 

20 

1.9 

17 

2 

1897 

6 

2 

13 

1 

12 

1 5 

1910 

10 

3 

20 

2.1 

18 

2.5 

1898 

7 

3 

14 

1 

10 

1.3 

1911 

9 

2 

19 

2 

20 

2.6 

1899 

6 

3 

11 

2 

15 

1 

1912 

10 

5.2 

21 

2 

23 

2 

1900 

7 

4 

14 

1.5 

12 

1.5 

1913 1 

10 

5.2 

21 

2 

22 

2 

1901 

6 

5 

12 

1 

13 

1 

1914 

9 

2 

18 

1.5 

20 

2 

1902 

8 

5 

17 

2 

15 

1 









2. (a) Using the following data, compute index numbers of value, quantity, and 
price by the common aggregative method, base-weighted. 

(b) Compute the reverse-weighted indexes of quantity and price, and check 
by the factors relation. 

(c) Compute Fisher’s ideal” index numbers. 

(d) Compute index numbers by the standardized quantities method, but use the 
arithmetic mean instead of the geometric in finding typical prices. 

Assumed data of production and price of three commodities, United States, 1915- 


1918. 

(Quantities in thousands of tons; prices 

in dollars.) 




Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Commodity C 

Index 


Year 

q p V 

q p V 

q p V 'Sv 

V 

(Base) 

1915 

2 @1 = 2 

5 @2 = 10 

4 @ 2 = 8 20 

100 


1916 

2 2 

6 3 

5 4 



1917 

1 2 

6 5 

6 3 



1918 

3 3 

7 6 

5 3 
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3. Using the following data, compute index numbers of value, quantity, and 
price by the standardized quantities method (dissimilar physical units; prices in 
dollars), taking pm as a geometric mean. 


Commodity A 


Year 

2 

V 

V 

1900 

600 

0.04 

24 

1901 

3600 

0.25 

900 


Commodity A 

Year 

a 

V 

V 

1900 

500 

0.04 

20 

1901 

1000 

0 09 

90 


Commodity A 

Year 

0. 

V 

V 

1900 

100 

0.01 

1 

1901 

3000 

0.04 

120 


Commodity B 


9. 

P 

V 

80 

2.25 

180 

30 

4.00 

120 

Commodity B 

9 

P 

V 

250 

0.16 

40 

300 

0.25 

75 

Commodity B 

9 

P 

V 

150 

0.16 

24 

20 

0.25 

5 


A Using the following data, compute index numbers of value, quantity, and 
price by the method of weighted relatives, using as weights the values in the base 
year. Also find Fisher’s ideal” index numbers. Chart on ratio paper as a check 
(quantities in tons; prices in dollars). 

Data, with designations as above, but for the years 1900-1904. 

(Base) 1900 5 @4 = 20 12 @2 = 24 3 @2 = 6 50 100 

1901 6 3 15 3 6 2 

1902 4 5 15 6 6 4 

1903 6 6 18 7 6 5 

1904 5 5 12 6 3 1 

5. Combine the following link-relatives into a chain index having 1900 as the 
base year: 

Years, 1901-1904; link-relatives, 80, 130, 125, 90. 

6. Combine the two index series given below into a single series having 1890 as 
the base year: 

Year Index 4. Index B 

(Basel) 1890 100 


1911 

1912 

(Base B) 1913 

1914 

1915 


7. (a) Find the purchasing power of one dollar in wholesale markets, relative 
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to the year 1913, for the years as indicated (that is, deflate a dollar, using the accom- 


panying index). 


Index of whole- 

Year 

Unit of value 

sale price level 

(Base) 1913 

$1 

100 

1914 

1 

98 

1915 

1 

101 

1916 

1 

127 

1917 

1 

177 

1918 

1 

194 

1919 

1 

206 

1920 

1 

226 

1921 

1 

147 

1922 

1 

149 

1923 

1 

154 


(b) Similarly compute the relative purchasing power of a dollar by years and by 
months since 1926, on the basis of Fisher^s, the Annalist, and the Department of 
Commerce indexes of wholesale prices. Also compute the relative changes in the 
purchasing power of a dollar in retail markets as measured by an index of cost of 
living (cf. Survey of Current Business, last annual number). 

8. (a) Using the following data, deflate bank debits for years indicated. Chart 
the results together with the debits as given. 


Year 

Bank debits outside 
New York 
(millions of dollars) 

1913 

75,181 

1914 

72,227 

1915 

77,253 

1916 

102,275 

1917 

129,540 

1918 

153,817 

1919 

211,175 

1920 

241,596 

1921 

191,941 

1922 

199,509 

1923 

225,330 


Index of general price 
level 

(per cent of 1913) 
100 
100 
103 
117 
139 

157 
173 
193 
163 

158 
165 


(b) Obtain and deflate similar data of bank debits, retail sales, exports, etc., 
from Survey of Current Business and other sources. 

9. Using the following data, compute an index of real wages for the years indi- 
cated. Plot data and results on ratio paper. 



Index of 

Index of cost of 

Year 

wages 

living 

1913 

100 

100 

1914 

102 

102 

1915 

104 

104 

1916 

118 

111 

1917 

134 

131 

1918 

168 

159 



Index of 

Index of cost of 

Year 

wages 

living 

1919 

193 

183 

1920 

232 

208 

1921 

207 

182 

1922 

201 

168 

1923 

220 

171 


10. From the data of Exercises 2 and 4, compute index numbers of quantity 
and price using the relative method with the geometric mean of the relatives. 
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11. From the following four sets of assumed data of quantity (g) and price 
(p), compute index numbers of value (F), quantity {Qb) and price (Pb) base-weighted, 
quantity (Qr) and price (Pr) reverse-weighted, quantity (Qt) and price (P,) Fisher's 
ideal (arithmetic means), and the weighted geometric means of the quantity rela- 
tives {Qg): 


(a) 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Commodity C 

Year 

2 

V 

Q 

V 

q. 

P 

1910 

2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1911 

4: 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1912 

3 

4 

6 

4 

5 

1 

1913 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4 

2 

(b) 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Commodity C 

Year 

Q 

V 

Q 

V 

q 

V 

1910 

4: 

1 

5 

2 

3 

2 

1911 

6 

3 

6 

3 

6 

1 

1912 

8 

5 

7 

2 

6 

3 

1913 

2 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

(c) 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Commodity C 

Year 

Q 

V 

a 

V 

q 

P 

1900 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1905 

2 


3 

2 


4 

1910 


4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1915 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

(d) 

Commodity A 

Commodity B 

Commodity C 

Year 

Q 

V 

a 

V 

q 

P 

1900 

2 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1905 

3 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1| 

1910 

2 


6 

3 

4 

2 

1915 

4 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 


12. Using the following data, construct percentage quantity weights on a 1913 
base iqw/^ToQw), and find an aggregative index number of prices, base year, 1913. 
(Results will vary 1 to 10 points from the index of 22 items.) 


Retail food, United States, consumption (gw), in 1918 taken as typical. Prices, 

1913-1923, in mills 


Item 

qw 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Steak 

321b. 

223 

236 

230 

245 

290 

369 

389 

395 

344 

323 

335 

Ham 

22 lb. 

269 

273 

261 

294 

382 

479 

534 

555 

488 

488 

455 

Butter 

66 lb. 

383 

362 

358 

394 

487 

577 

678 

701 

517 

479 

554 

Milk i 

337 qt. 

089 

089! 

088 

091 

112 

139 

155 

167 

146 

131 

138 

Bread 

531 lb. 

056 

063 

070 

073 

092 

098 

100 

115 

099 

087 

087 

Potatoes 

704 lb. 

017 

018 

015 

027 

043 

032 

038 

063 

031 

028 

029 

Index, 22 items 

100 

102 

1 


114 

146 

168 

186 

203 

153 

142 

146 
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13. Using the following data of farm prices in Iowa, and value and quantity 
weights, construct index numbers of prices by the common aggregative, the relative, 
and geometric relative methods. 



1910-14 

1915-19 

1920-24 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Hogs — 

7.304 

12.562 

8.680 

11.08 

11.62 

9.49 

8.61 

9.48 

8.80 

Cattle. . . 

6.388 

9.668 

7.650 

8.43 

7.98 

8.92 

10.85 

10.78 

9.24 

Sheep. . . 

4,510 

8.022 

6.052 

7.48 

6.84 

6.57 

6.94 

6.49 

4.64 

Corn 

0.528 

1.074 

0.718 i 

0.86 

0.60 

0.74 

0.81 

0.77 

0.69 

Oats 

0 346 

0.540 

0.402 

0.39 

0.34 

0.41 

0.43 

0.39 

0.33 

Wheat. . 

0.852 

1.668 

1.244 

1.44 

1.28 

1.22 

1.09 

1.07 

0.79 

Hay. . . . 

9.822 

13.648 

12.658 

11.23 

13.98 

13.69 

12.05 

10.66 

9.34 

Butter. . 

0.254 

0.376 

0.410 

0.41 

0.42 

0.44 

0.46 

0.46 

0.36 

Eggs 

0 168 

0.278 

0.262 

0.27 

0.28 

0.23 

0.25 

0.26 

0.19 

Poultry.. 

0 098 

0.158 

0.176 

0.18 

0.20 

0.18 

0.198 

0.191 

0.154 


1931 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June ^ 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.: 

Dec. 

Hogs — 

7.10 

6.40 

6.80 

6.80 

6.10 

5 40 

6.00 

5.90 

5 20 

4.40 

4.10 

3.40 

Cattle.... 

7.90 

7.10 

6.90 

7.00 

6.30 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

6.30 

6.10 

6.60 

5.40 

Sheep. . . 

3.80 

3.80 

4.00 

4.10 

3.60 

3.40 

2.60 

2.50 

2.20 

2.30 

2.50 

2.20 

Corn 

0.56 

0.51 

0.50 

0 48 

0.47 

0.45 

0.47 

0.43 

0.37 

0.28 

0.35 

0.32 

Oats 

0.27 

0.26 

0.26 

0 26 

0.24 

0.23 

0.21 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.21 

0.21 

Wheat. . 

0.63 

0.62 

0.63 

0.63 

0.63 

0.60 

0.40 

0 37 

0.37 

0.37 

0.48 

0.43 

Hay 

9.60 

8.60 

8.10 

|8.20 

8.20 

8.00 

8.20 

8.20 

8.20 

7.80 

7.90 

,8.60 

Butter. . 

0.29 

0.27 

0.29 

0.28 

0.24 

0.23 

0.24 

0.25 

0.28 

0.33 

0.31 

0.30 

Eggs 

0,18 

0.11 

0.17 

0.151 

0.115 

0.119 

0.125 

0.149 

0.150 

0.186 

0,232 

0.220 

Poultry.. 

0.148 

0.138 

0.149 

0.151 

0.133 

0.145 

0.145 

0 159 

0.152 

0.123 

0.132 

0.125 


1932 


j 

1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Hogs — 

3.40 

3.20 

3.80 

3.40 

2.70 

2.50 

4.20 

3.90 

3.55 

3.00 ! 

2.80 

2.40 

Cattle.. . 

5.00 

4.40 

4.80 

4.80 

4.30 

4.30 

5.90 

5.90 

6.00 

5.30 

5.00 

4.10 

Sheep. . . 

2.00 

2 20 

2.60 j 

2.60 

2 00 

1.90 

1.90 

1.90 

2.00 

2.00 

1.95 

1.65 

Corn — 

0.32 

0 29 

0.29 

0.27 

0.25 

0,23 

0.25 

0.25 

0.21 

0.14 

0,13 

0.12 

Oats 

0.21 

0 21 

0.21 

0.21 

0.19 

0.17 

0.14 

0 12 

0.12 

0.098 

0.10 

0.10 

Wheat . . 

0.42 

0.42 

0.43 

0.43 

0.41 

0.39 

0.34 

0.37 

0.37 

0.35 

0.34 

0.32 

Hay 

8.20 

8.70 

9.20 

10.00 

9.80 

8.60 

7.10 

7.00 

6.40 

5.90 

5.80 

5.70 

Butter. . 

0.27 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

0.19 

0.17 

0.17 

0.20 

0.20 

0.19 

0.20 

0.22 

Eggs 

0.141 

0.107 

0.083 

0.088 

0.096 

0.086 

0.099 

0.130 

0.143 

0.20 

|0.238 

0.269 

Poultry.. 

0.121 

0.107 

0.111 

0.109 

0 105 

0.087 

0.10 

0.108 

0.11 

0.091 

0.086 

0.075 

1 
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Weights of specified commodities based upon monthly and annual income (value 
weights), and annual quantity weights j weights base, 1920—1924 


Commodity 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Yr. 


Q wt. 

Hogs 

Cattle 

37 

41 

37 

33 

32 

31 

35 

34 

29 

32 

39 

39 

35 


5.166 

25 

23 

23 

27 

25 

21 

21 

20 

20 

21 

22 

22 

23 


3.852 

Sheep 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0.212 


17 

14 

16 

9 

9 

15 

13 

13 

18 

16 

11 

14 

14 


24.980 

Oats ....... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

10 

8 

5 

4 

6 


19.121 

Wheat 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1.030 

Hay 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0.101 

Butter 

9 

10 

11 

13 

16 

18 

17 

15 

15 

14 

13 

11 

13 


40.621 

Eggs 

1 

2 

4 

9 

9 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 i 

1 

4 


19.559 

Poultry 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

6 

2 


14.575 


14. On the basis of the following quantities and prices, compute the indexes 
V Qh Pb Qr Pr Qi Pi- Also compute an index of prices, using the relative method 
weighted with base year values— the weight being reduced to percentages totaling 
100 . 


Commodities 

ABC 


Year 


V 

? 

V 

Q 

P 

(Base) 1900 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

1901 

12 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

1902 

15 

8 

12 

6 

8 

10 

1903 

11 

8 

12 

4 

6 

10 

1904 

12 

9 

14 

3 

7 

12 

1905 

13 

10 

10 

4 

6 

14 

1906 

14 

12 

8 

5 

8 

12 

1907 

14 

10 

8 

6 

8 

14 

1908 

15 

12 

12 

7 

10 

12 


15. Plot the individual indexes and superimpose the combined index of business 
activity as worked out by the Annalist for the years 1923 to 1931. (See pp. 6 and 7, 
Survey of Current Budness, 1932 Annual Supplement, United States Department of 
Commerce.) For a brief statement of the method and weights used in determining 
the combined index, see p. 288, Survey of Current Business, as abova 

16. Deflate the wages of common labor in road building in the United States 
by the cost of living index and compute the monthly relatives using the monthly 
average for the year 1923 as 100%. For data on wages in road building, see p. 70, 
Survey of Current Business, 1932 ijmual Supplement, and p. 22 of the same publica- 
tion for cost of living index. 

17. Tabulate local data of cost of living during recent years and calculate index 
numbers. 
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1. Index numbers of value (F), quantity (Q), and price (P) by aggregative base- 
weighted and reverse-weighted methods, and their averages (Fisher’s method). 
Figures in parentheses are values of specific commodities. 




Base-weighted 

Reverse- 

weighted 

Average 

Year 

V 

Q 

P 

Q 

P 

Q 

P 




Spigo/Spogo 

V/P 

V/Q 

(arithmetic 

mean) 

(B) 1890 

(20-20-10) 100 

(20-20-10) 100 

(20-20-10) 100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1891 

(24-11-22) 114 

(24-22-11) 114 

(20-10-20) 100 

114.0 

100.0 

114.0 

100.0 

1892 

(14-16-15) 90 

(20-20-10) 100 

(14^16-15) 90 

100.0 

90 0 

100.0 

90.0 

1893 

(8-14-9) 62 

(16-14-9) 78 

(10-20-10) 80 

77.5 

79.5 

77.7 

79.8 

1894 

(12-12-6) 60 

(16-16-10) 84 

(15-15-6) 72 

83.3 

71 4 

83.7 

71.7 

1895 

(13-22-4) 78 

(20-22-10) 104 

(13-20-4) 74 

105.4 

75.0 

104.7 

74.5 

1896 

(18-18-2) 76 

(24-24-10) 116 

(15-15-2) 64 

118.7 

65.5 

117.4 

64.8 

1897 

(12-13-18) 86 

(24-26-12) 124 

(10-10-15) 70 

122.8 

69.3 

123.4 

69.7 

1898 

(21-14-13) 96 

(28-28-10) 132 

(15-10-13) 76 

126.3 

72.7 

129.2 

74.4 

1899 

(18-22-15) no 

(24-22-15) 122 

(15-20-10) 90 

122.2 

90.2 

122.1 

90.1 

1900 

(28-21-18) 134 

(28-28-12) 136 

(20-15-15) 100 

134.0 

98.5 

i 135.0 

99.3 

1901 

(30-12-13) no 

(24-24-13) 122 

(25-10-10) 90 

122.2 

90.2 

122.1 

90.1 

1902 

(40-34-15) 178 

(32-34-15) 162 

(25-20-10) no 

161.8 

109.9 

161.9 

110.0 

1903 

(28-30-24) 164 

(28-30-16) 148 

(20-20-15) no 

149.1 

no 8 

148.5 

110.4 

1904 

(40-24r-30) 188 

(32-32-15) 158 

(25-15-20) 120 

156.6 

118.9 

157.3 

119.5 

1905 

1(36-34-27) 194 

(36-34-18) 176 

(20-20-15) no 

176.3 

110.2 

176.2 

110.1 

1906 

(34-36-42) 224 

(40-36-21) 194 

(17-20-20) 114 

196.5 

115.5 

195.3 

114.8 

1907 

(40-28-38) 212 

(32-40-19) 182 

(25-14-20) 118 

179.6 

116.4 

180.8 

117.2 

1908 

(27-48-16) 182 

(36-32-16) 168 

(15-30-10) no 

165.4 

108.3 

166.7 

109.2 

1909 

(36-38-34) 216 

(36-40-17) 186 

(20-19-20) 118 

183.0 

116.1 

184.5 

117.0 

1910 

(30-42-45) 234 

(40-40-18) 196 

(15-21-25) 122 

191.8 

119.4 

193.9 

120.7 

1911 

(18-38-52) 216 

(36-38-20) 188 

(10-20-26) 112 

192.8 

114.9 

190.4 

113.5 

1912 

(52-42-46) 280 

(40-42-23) 210 

(26-20-20) 132 

212.1 

133.3 

211.0 

132.7 

1913 

(52-42-44) 276 

(40-42-22) 208 

(26-20-20) 132 

209.1 

132.7 

208.6 

132.4 

1914 

(18-27-40) 170 

(36-36-20) 184 

(10-15-20) 90 

188.9 

92.4 

186.5 

91.2 


2. (a) 

Year 

V 

Qb Pb 

(b) Qr 

Pt 


1915 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1916 

210 

120 

175 

120 

175 


1917 

250 

125 

205 

121.95 

200 


1918 

330 , 

135 

240 

137.5 

244.49 

(c) 

Year 

Qi ' 

Pi 

(d) Q 

P 


1915 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1916 

120 

175 

119.4 

175 


1917 

123-47 

202.48 

122.2 

204.2 


1918 

136.24 

242.21 

136.1 

237.5 
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3. (a) 

Year 

V 

Q 

P 

(b) 

V 

Q P 


1900 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 100 


1901 

500 

150 

333 


275 

150 183| 

(c) 

Year 

V 

Q 

P 





1900 

100 

100 

100 





1901 

500 

200 

250 




4. (a) 

Year 

V 

Qh 

Qi 

Ph 

Pi 



1900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

6. 100, 80, 104, 130, 117 


1901 

150 

132 

131.8 

114 

113.8 



1902 

268 

116 

119.5 

218 

224.5 



1903 

384 

144 

146.4 

258 

262,3 



1904 

200 

100 

100 

200 

200 



6 . 100, . . . 150; 147; 150; 165; 162 

7. 100; 102; 99; 79; 56; 52; 49; 44; 68; 67; 65 


8. 75,181; 72,227; 75,003; 87,415; 93,194; 97,973; 122,066; 125,179; ;,117,755; 
126,272; 136,564 


9. 100; 100; 

; 100; 

106; 102; 106; 

105; 112; 

114; 120; 

129 

10. Year 

Q 

P 

Year 

Q 

P 

1915 

100 

100 

1900 

100 

100 

1916 

119 

173 2 

1901 

130.0 

108.3 

1917 

120 

199.3 

1902 

110.6 

201.3 

1918 

134 

227.4 

1903 

142.1 

239.5 




1904 

100 

170.5 


(a) 

Year 

V 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qi 

Pi 

Qo 


1910 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1911 

156 

192 

84 

185,7 

81.3 

188.8 

82.6 

191.0 


1912 

164 

196 

88 

186.4 

83.7 

191.2 

85.8 

191 3 


1913 

200 

156 

136 

147.1 

128.2 

151.6 

132.1 

151.8 

(b) 

Year 

V 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qi 

Pi 

Qg 


1910 

100 

100 

100 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


1911 

210 

150 

150 

140.0 

140 0 

145 0 

145.0 

146.3 


1912 

360 

170 

195 

184.6 

211.8 

177.3 

203.4 

167.3 


1913 

250 

90 

290 

86.2 

277.8 

88.1 

283.9 

87.1 

(c) 

Year 

V 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qi 

Pi 

Qa 


1900 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 


1905 

170 

160 

105 

161.9 

106.2 

161.0 

105.6 

158.9 


1910 

180 

150 

130 

138.5 

120 0 

144.2 

125.0 

143.1 


1915 

200 

200 

100 

200.0 

100 0 

200.0 

100.0 

200.0 

(d) 

Year 

V 

Qb 

Pb 

Qr 

Pr 

Qi 

Pi 

Qg 


1900 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 


1905 

150 

120 

130 

115.4 

125.0 

117.7 

127.5 

113.7 


1910 

145 

100 

155 

93.5 

145.0 

96,8 

150.0 

89.1 


1915 

100 

140 

no 

90.9 

71.4 

115.4 

90.7 

114.9 
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12. Indexes: 100; 103.2; 103.7; 117.0; 151.5; 165.3; 182.7; 211.6; 163.1; 147.9; 154.9 
Steak, 29.1; ham, 20; butter, 60; milk, 306.3; bread, 482.6; potatoes, 639.8 

(Aggregative) > 

13. 1910- 1915- 1920- 

1914 1919 1924 

100 167 128 

Index numbers of Iowa farm products prices (base, 1910-1914) by geometric 
relative method. Other methods wiU give answers which approximate these. 


1924 

122 

1931 Jan. 

106 

1932 Jan. 

63 

1925 

147 

Feb. 

95 

Feb. 

57 

1926 

141 

Mar. 

98 

Mar. 

62 

1927 

140 

Apr. 

98 

Apr. 

60 

1928 

145 

May 

87 

May 

53 

1929 

147 

June 

82 

June 

49 

1930 

127 

July 

85 

July 

63 



Aug. 

82 

Aug. 

61 



Sept. 

78 

Sept. 

57 



Oct. 

73 

Oct. 

49 



Nov. 

77 

Nov. 

49 



Dec. 

67 

Dec. 

43 


14 . 


Year 

V 

Base-weighted j 

Reverse-weighted 

Fisher 

<2 

P 

Q 

P 

Q 

P 

(Base) 1900 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1901 

98 

115 

90 

108.9 

85.2 

111.95 

87.60 

1902 

136 

145 

95 

143.2 

93.8 1 

144.10 

94.40 

1903 

98 

115 

85 

115.3 

85.2 

115.15 

85.10 

1904 

117 

130 

90 ! 

130.0 

90.0 

130.00 

90.00 

1905 

127 

120 

105 ! 

121.0 

105.8 

120.50 

105.40 

1906 

152 

130 

115 

132.2 

116.9 

131.10 

115.95 

1907 

150 

130 

115 

130.4 

115.4 

130.20 

115.20 

1908 

192 

155 

125 

153.6 

123.9 

154.30 

124.45 


Weights for relative method = values 100, 50, and 50 reduced to percentages 
50, 25, and 25. Results check with__base-weighted price index, as given above. 



CHAPTER VI 


TIME SERIES: TRENDS 

It has been seen that an average is strictly a point in the magni- 
tude scale of a distribution which equates the positive and negative 
deviations from it, or in general which indicates the central tendency 
of a group of items. In the discussion of index numbers, methods for 
obtaining successive averages of prices or other data were considered, 
thus extending the idea of an average to a time interval. An index 
number of prices thus obtained resembles, in some degree, a trend line, 
in that it pictures an average movement through successive years. 
Hence index numbers serve as a convenient point of departure for the 
consideration of trends. 

The nature of a trend. — In fitting a trend to data, it is necessary 
to go a little farther than in index numbers and attempt to determine 
a smoothed line calculated to measure the general direction of change. 
Thus, in attempting to describe the rise of prices from 1914 to 1920, 
the first requirement is a representative index number for each year. 
Such index numbers would exhibit from year to year an irregular upward 
movement. This general upward movement might then be smoothed 
by drawing a straight line through it, following as closely as possible 
the irregular course of the data (cf. Chart 17). The line thus illustrated 
does not represent the so-called secular or long-time trend, but it serves 
as a measure of the average rate of change during the interval m ques- 
tion. This rate is 24.11 points a year, or 24.11 -i- T in percentages. 
Or, if the irregularities moved roughly along a curved path, then a 
smoothed curve such as a parabola might be fitted. The process is 
analogous to averaging, except that it determines a line rather than a 
point, and measures average change rather than average position. 
Just as an average to be dependable should be based upon a consider- 
able number of items, so a trend should be based upon ample, repre- 
sentative data. For the sake of simplicity, the illustrations that follow 
employ scanty data, but it is understood that the processes thus illus- 
trated should be more broadly applied. 

In computing averages, difficulty was encoimtered in determining 
what type of mean was most appropriate under given conditions. An 
analogous problem arises in trend fitting, but with added complications. 

132 
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The most common type of trend is a straight line, yet it is evident in 
most cases that, if such a line is projected much beyond the limits of 
the data, it has little significance. For example, the line fitted to 
prices for the years 1914~“1920, if projected only two or three years, 
would have no significance at all. Nevertheless, such a trend may 

tNDEX 

NUMBERS 

250 



Chart 17 

Index numbers of wholesale prices, United States, 1914 to 1920; base, 1914 as 100%, 
with straight-line trend fitted to the data. The index numbers and trend items for the 
successive years are: Index: 100; 103; 130; 181; 198; 210; 231. Trend: 92.4; 116.5; 
140.6; 164.7; 188.8; 212.9; 237.0. Equation of trend: 164.71 + 24.11a:, where x 

represents the years measured from the central date, 1917. The trend represents the 
average rise of prices during these years, but it is not the secular trend, nor could it be 
significantly extrapolated, that is, extended beyond 1920, since the line is fitted merely 
to the rising phase of the war cycle. It measures approximately the rate {dT/dx) of rise 
during that time, which is 24.11 points per year throughout {dTjdx = 24.11), or 24.11 -r- T 
when expressed as a percentage (dloge T/dx = dTjdx -- 164.71 + 24.11a;). Thus the 
percentage rate in the middle of 1914 (a; = — 3) is 24.11 92.38 = 0.261 = 26.1%, 

whereas in the middle of 1920 (a; = 3) it is 24.11 -f- 237.04 = 0.102 = 10.2%. 

serve the purpose of averaging or measuring irregularities within the 
limits of the time interval to which it is applied. In the same way a 
regular curve may fit certain data fairly well within given limits, but 
be quite inappropriate if extrapolated much beyond these limi t, a As 
a rule, fluctuating trends, such as price trends, may be fitted by straight 
lines or parabolas, with a minimum of extrapolation. But sometimes 
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the type of trend is determined by the nature of the data; for example, 
data which tend to increase at approximately a compound interest 
rate may be fitted by a geometric or modified geometric trend, which 
may be plausibly extrapolated for a short period beyond the given 
limits. Production data over a considerable period of time are likely 
to approximate the so-called growth trend in one of its forms, and a 
short extrapolation may give a probable line of normal growth. In 
trend fitting some experience is necessary as a basis for the choice of a 
type of trend, and a most critical scrutiny of the nature of the data is 
necessary before any extrapolation can wisely be hazarded. After the 
student has become famihar with the possibilities of each type of trend, 
he can generally determine the type called for in a given case by an 
inspection of the charted data. Sometimes it may be desirable to fit 
a trend accurately by using all the given points in the computation, 
but very often approximations involving grouped data or merely a few 
points selected from a chart will be suiOdcient. 

The statistical normal.* — suitable trend fitted to adequate annual 
times series expresses the line of normal or average change from which 
cychc and accidental deviations occur. Hence with annual data the 
trend may afford a basis for the computation of cyclic change. Chart 17 
suggests the procedure (the ratio of data to trend), though in this case 
the data are incomplete, in that they form merely the ascending phase 
of the war cycle. Chart 18, p. 136, is a better illustration of a statisti- 
cal normal from which the cycle may be calculated. However, the 
measurement of the cycle usually calls for more detailed figures, meas- 
uring the change by quarters, months, or weeks, and thus introducing 
an element of seasonal variation. Hence the apphcation of the trend 
to the measurement of the cycle will be left to the next chapter. 

The general method of fitting trends will first be illustrated by the 
straight fine and parabola fitted by the so-called method of least squares. 
This method traces a line of the given type having the least possible 

* The term ^'statistical normal ” should not be confused with the word normal 
taken in the sense of justifiable or ideal. Since the statistical normal is derived from 
the data, it merely expresses the average course of the data artificially smoothed by 
the elimination of irregularities. The statistical normal of a series representing 
bank credit might be assumed to represent a more desirable progression th f^n the 
actual, inasmuch as it would eliminate the cycle (cf. Edie, “The Banks and Pros- 
perity '0. But the statistical normal of the total volume of production might be 
very much below what would be considered desirable or ideal. Even in prosperity 
there is much wasted effort, resulting in productive ineflaciency. The smoothing of a 
business cycle might very well eliminate extremes of price and credit inflation, but it 
would not represent an industrial ideal unless it lifted the volume of production to 
something approaching capacity. 
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standard deviation (the sums of the squared deviations of the data from 
the line a minimum) from the given points. Other less precise methods 
which are satisfactory for most practical purposes will also be illustrated 
by short examples. 

Mathematical trend fitting. — In general, the strictly mathematical 
trends are fitted by means of trend equations which define algebraically 
the type of line or curve. For example, the expression 

T ^ a + hx 

defines a trend line (T) drawn on a chart through a point a which is 
understood to be located directly above the point of origin (the point 
where a; = 0) of the horizontal (x) scale. The line is described as rising 
h units for each step on the a;-scale. This is the straight-line trend 
described below. In the same way, the equation 

T = a -\-'bx cx‘^ 

defines the ordinary parabolic curve. The constants (parameters) 
a and 6, or a, 6, and c, may be derived from the data and substituted 
in the general equation. This equation is then solved for successive 
values of x, the time unit. For convenience in deriving the equations 
of the constants, the time scale is measured from some arbitrary origin, 
taken as a; — 0, usually the central (average) date, and thus may have 
both positive and negative values. In most of the examples the year 
is taken as the time unit, but it is understood that the same principles 
may be applied to months, or other periods. The chief advantage of 
fitting trends by general equations is that they may readily be extra- 
polated; that is, the trend may be calculated for a year or more in 
advance of current data as an estimate of prospective change. The 
reliability of such an estimate, however, is a matter of judgment in the 
specific case. 

The straight-line trend, method of least squares. — The general 
equation of the straight-line trend (T) fitted to successive items in a 
time series (F) is 

r = a brr 

where x = 0 at the central or average date. This equation defines the 
trend as one which starts with the height a on the ordinate x = 0, and 
rises 6 units in each successive time interval, x. The value of a and h 
for a given problem may be found from the data by the following equa- 
tions of the constants (method of least squares; time scale regular), 

a = ZYln; b = SxF/Sx^ 

When these values have been found, they replace a and b in the equa- 
tion T = a + bxj and the successive trend points (T) may then be 
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found by substituting successive values of x in the equation. The 
method is illustrated in Example 38 (cf. Chart 18). 


WO - 1 I r i I I I 



X,= -3 -2 -/ O +/ ■h2 ■*■3 

Chart 18 

Straight-lme trend fitted by the method of least squares to the data of Example 38. 
For purposes of calculation the time scale (X) is written with the central date as origin, 
that is, at 1904, x = 0. The equation of the trend is: T = a -j- 6a; == 90 + 2a;, where 
o == 90 is the height of the trend at the point of origin (1904), and 5 = 2 is the slope of the 
trend per year. The rate of change is dTfdx = 2, and the percentage rate is d loge T/dx — 
2 -r 90 -H 2a;, which equals 2.2% at the point of origin. 

Example 38. — ^The straight-lme trend, method of least squares. Time (Z = 
years) remeasured from central date (x == Z — AMx). Trend equation, T a + bx, 
where a = XY/n and h — 'ZxY Trend items (T) found by substituting 
successive values of a: in equation with computed constants, T = 90 + 2a;,* e.g., in 
1901, T = 90 + 2(—3) - 84. The trend (T) may be more quickly written by 
inserting a = 90 at a; = 0, and adding or subtracting 6 = 2 for the remaining items. 
Zx should check as zero, and ZT should equal SF, except for fractional inexactness. 


z 

Y 

X 

a;2 

xY 

a + hx = T 

1901 

80 

-3 

9 

-240 

90 - 6 = 84 

1902 

90 

-2 

4 

-180 

90 - 4 == 86 

1903 

92 


1 

- 92 

90 - 2 = 88 

1904 

83 

0 

0 

0 

90 4- 0 = 90 

1905 

94 

1 

1 

94 

90 + 2 - 92 

1906 

99 

2 

4 

198 

90+4= 94 

1907 

92 

3 

_9 

276 

90 + 6 = 96 

B = 1904 

7)630 

0 

28 

28) 56 

630 

= AM of years 

AM 90 



5-2 



=^Y/n 



= ZxY/Zx^ 



The following exceptional or irregular cases may be noted (cf. 
Example 39) : If the trend happens to be horizontal, b will equal zero, 
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and the trend items will all equal a, A downward trend will register 
as a negative value of 6. If the number of years is even, the average 
time is fractional, and near the center the x-series will be —1.5; —0.5; 
0.5; 1.5. Or fractions may be avoided by choosing a half year as the 
unit, making the scale near the center: —3; —1; 1; 3; but if this is 
done, b is the slope for a hah year. Data spaced at longer intervals, 
for example at each census date, may be calculated by the procedure 
as given, with the longer interval or decade taken as the unit. A 
trend may also be fitted to irregular dates by the given procedure, 
provided that the average time (2X/n) is taken as the point of origin 
(x = 0). In certain problems weights (w) may be applied to the data 
(7) provided that 'Ewx = 0; that is, the origin (x = 0) is the weighted 
average of the years. The weights are applied in totaling all the 
columns. 

Example 39. — Special cases of tke straight-line trend, naethod of least squares. 

(A) Origin at 1902|, the central or average date; n an even number (4), and b 
negative, calling for fractional x’s (x = X — AMx), and hx with signs of x reversed. 

(B) Irregular dates, where the origin is the average year, 1910; and x is a given 
year less the average year, as before. A chart of this Y and T should show irregularly 
spaced points on a regular time scale. 

A. An even number of years. 


Year 

Y 

X 


xY 

a bx — T 

1901 

94 

-1.5 

2.25 

-141 

92 +3.6 = 95.6 

1902 

98 

-0.5 

0.25 

- 49 

92 + 1.2 = 93.2 

1903 

86 

0.5 

0.25 

43 

92 - 1,2 = 90 8 

1904 

90 

1.5 

2.25 

135 

92 - 3.6 = 88.4 

4)7610 

4)368 

0 

5 

)- 12 

368.0 

R = 1902. S 

a = 92 


h = 

= -2.4 



^'SYln 



= SxF/Sx2 


The trend for an extrapolated year. 

as 1905, is 




r = 92 

- 2.4(1905-1902.5) 

= 92-6 

= 86 

B. Irregular dates. 





Year 

Y 

X 

x^ 

xY 

a + 6x = T 

1902 

54 

-8 

64 

-432 

70.5 - 16 = 54.5 

1909 

66 

-1 

1 

- 66 

70.5 - 2 = 68.5 

1912 

80 

2 

4 

160 

70.5 + 4 = 74.5 

1917 

82 

7 

49 

574 

70.5 + 14 = 84.5 

4)7640 

4)282 

0 

118 

) 236 

282 

R = 1910 

a = 70.5 



6 = 2 



The trend for any other year, as 1905, is 

T = 70.5 4- 2(1905-1910) - 70.5 - 10 = 60.5 
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The method of semi-averages, or grouped data. — A long series of 
data may be fitted by combining the Y’b consecutively, as by threes 
or fives, and using the averages of the respective groups, located at 
their average time, in place of the F^s. Such averaging, however, 
usually introduces an element of inexactness. The broadest group- 
ing, yielding a quickly computed and very useful approximation, is 
known as the method of semi-averages, or, in general, of grouped data. 
The x-scale is centered as before (each year minus the average of the 
years). The data (F) are then summated in two consecutive groups 
of m items each (Si and S 2 ), omitting the central item if n is odd, in 
which case m = (n — l)/2. If n is even, m — nl% The equations of 
the constants are (method of grouped data; time scale regular):* 

a = SF/n 

b = (S 2 — Si) (mn — m) 

After the constants have been obtained, the trend is computed by means 
of the general equation, F = a + bx, SiS before. It will be noted that a 
is found as previously, but b may vary a little from that obtained by 
the method of least squares; e.g., for the data of Example 38 (cf. 
Example 40) : 

6 = (S 2 — Si) (mn — m) 

= (285 -- 262) ~ 3 X 4 - 1.92 

This method need not be regarded as merely an approximation to 
the line of least squares. In reality it involves a different method of 
approach. The two summations obtained from the data in effect level 
the inequalities on each side of the center. Then the average deviation 
of the data thus leveled, considering the central item (which does not 
affect the slope) as if split between the two, becomes (S 2 — Si)/n; and 
the average deviation of the x’s is: m(n — m)/n. The slope b is the 
ratio of these two average deviations. The trend thus obtained is 
not sensitive to minor changes in the data, as is the fine of least squares, 
but this is sometimes an advantage, as in the case of cyclical irregulari- 
ties at the extremes. 

Example 40. — Straight-line trend, naethod of semi-averages, or grouped data. 
General equation: T = a -\-hXy where a —'ZY/n and h == {St — Si) 4- (mn — m); 
m is the number of items on each side of the central item or point of the time series, 

* If the a:-scale is written at other than unit intervals, "for example, if —2^; —if; 
— f; f; if; 2f; is replaced by —5; —3; —1; 1; 3; 5; in order to avoid fractions 
(the interval from one figure to the next thus being changed to 2), or if any other 
interval (i) is used, the factor i must be inserted in the denominator of the formula for 
fe. The formula for a, however, is not changed. 
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i.e., m== (n — 1) 2 where n is odd, and n/2 where n is even; Si is the sum of the 

first m items, and /S 2 is the sum of the last m items. For example, if 8 items are 
given, and S 2 include 4 items each, and m == 4. The a;-column becomes —3.5; 
—2.5; —1.5; —0.5; +0.5; +1.5; +2.5; +3.5. Whenever n is an even number the 
expression (S^ -Si) (mn - m) may be written i(S 2 - Si) ‘i- n^. 


X 

F 


X 

a + hx = T 

1901 

801 


-3 

90 - 5.76 = 84.24 

1902 

90 

■Si =262 

-2 

90 -3.84 = 86.16 

1903 

92 J 


-1 

90 - 1.92 = 88-08 

1904 

83 


0 

90 + 0 = 90.00 

1905 

941 


1 

90 + 1.92 = 91.92 

1906 

99 

■Si = 285 

2 

90 + 3.84 = 93.84 

1907 

92 J 


3 

90 + 5.76 = 95 76 


7)630 



630.00 


0 = 90 







b==(S 2 - Si) (mn - m) = (285 - 262) (3 7 - 3) 

- 23 - 4 - 12 = 1.92. 


The use of semi-medians. — With very irregular data having a 
moderate trend, the method of semi-averages may be modified into a 
method of semi-medians. The items are arranged as before in two 
consecutive groups of m items each, where m == n/2 if n is even, or 
{n — l)/2 if n is odd, in the latter case the middle item being omitted 
from the groups. The medians (or averages of median items) of the 
groups are then taken {Mdi and Md^, also the median of the entire 
series {Md). The equations of the constants then become (method of 
semi-medians; time scale regular). 

a = Md 

h = {Md 2 — Mdi) (n — m) 

The effect is to discount the weight of the more extreme items in deter- 
mining the trend. 

The parabola trend, method of least squares. — If the data when 
charted appear to approximate a line of progressively increasing or 
decreasing curvature, a parabola trend (second degree or quadratic 
parabola) will very likely provide a suitable trend line. The general 
equation for this trend is 

r = a + 

This expression is an algebraic description of a curve which crosses the 
point of origin at the height a, rising at that point at the rate of h per 
X interval and curving away from the line thus indicated by the addition 
of the term which is zero at the origin. It is evident that this term 
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describes a curve, since the squares of x will constitute a series such as: 
0; 1; 4; 9; 16; etc., the first differences of which are 1; 3; 5; 7; etc. 
The curve thus described by the general equation is modified by the 
signs and magnitudes of the constants. It can therefore be adjusted 
to any given set of data, with the only restriction that it must conform 
to the parabolic type, which implies that it has only one curvature, 
positive or negative, as determined by the sign of c. 

In order to fit a parabola to data, the equations of the constants are 
required. According to the method of least squares, these equations 
are (regular spacings of x and Zx = 0 are assumed) : 

b = ZxY 

c == (nZx^r—Zx^ZY) ^ (nZx^ - Zx^Zx^) 
a = (ZY - cZx^) n 


As these equations are arranged, it is necessary to solve c before solving 
a. The solutions of the equations may be simplified by the use of tables, 
since some of the expressions are functions of n. The method is illus- 
trated in Example 41, to which a table of certain functions of n is 
appended as a footnote. The data and trend are plotted in Chart 19. 

Example 41. — The parabola trend, method of least squares: time (X — years) 
measured from central date (a; = Z — AMx)- The equations of the constants are 
given and solved below. Trend items (T) are found by substituting successive 
values of a; in the general equation with computed constants, T = 101 + 2a; — 
e.g., in 1901: T = 101 + 2(-2) - 3(-2)2 = 85. For Sa;^ and 
see tables.* 


* Table for computing parabola trend for given number of years, or other units (n), 
assuming centered time scale (a;) having unit intervals (e.g., —1; 0; 1; or —1.5; 
-0.5; 0.5; 1.5) 


n 


(nXx^ - Sa;2Sa;2) 

n 

Sa;2 

(nSa;^ - ^x’^'Lx^) 

2 

0.5 

0 

14 

227.5 

40,768 

3 

2 

2 

15 

280 

61,880 

4 

5 

16 

16 

340 

91,432 

5 

10 

70 

17 

408 

131,784 

6 

17.5 

224 

18 

484.5 

186,048 

7 

28 

588 

19 

570 

257,754 

8 

42 

1,344 

20 

665 

351,120 

9 

60 

2,772 

21 

770 

471,086 

10 

82.5 

5,280 

22 

885.5 

623,392 

11 

110 

9,438 

23 

1,012 

814,660 

12 

143 

16,016 

24 

1,150 

1,052,480 

13 

182 

26,026 

25 

1,300 

1,345,500 
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Chart 19 

Parabola trend fitted to the data of Example 41 by the method of least squares. For 
purposes of calculation the time scale (x) is centered at the middle year, 1903, which is 
taken as the origin (x = 0). The equation of the trend is: !r==a + + = 101-1- 

2x — The mode of the parabola may be found on the x-scale as x = — b/2c = 
(— 2)/(—6) = 0.33, or 19031 on the X-scale. The height of the curve at the mode is: 
Ymo — a — h^/4:C = 101 — i -i- (—3) = 101.33. The rate of change is dTjdx = 2 — fix, 
which at the central date is the slope, 6 = 2. The percentage rate of change is 
d loge T/dx = (dT/dx) -5- T = (2 — fix) -j- (101 + 2x — Sx^) , which at the central date 
is h/a = 2%. At the final date (x = 2) it is (2 — 12) -r (101 + 4—12) = — lO -r 
93 =- 11%. 


X 

F 

X 


xF 

x^Y 

x^ 

a +6x + cx2 == T 

1901 

85 

-2 

4 

-170 

340 

16 

101 - 4 - 12 = 85 

1902 

97 

-1 

1 

- 97 

97 

1 

101 - 2 - 3 = 96 

1903 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101 + 0 - 0 = 101 

1904 

103 

1 

1 

103 

103 

1 

101 + 2 - 3 = 100 

1905 

92 

2 

4 

184 

3fi8 

16 

101 + 4 - 12 = 93 

AM = 1903 

475 


10 

20 

908 

34 

475 


h =SxF/Sx2 = 20/10 = 2 
c = (nl^x^Y - Xx^XY)/(nl^x^ - 
= (5 X 908 - 10 X 475)/70 = - 3 
o = (SF - cSx2)/ri = [475 - (-3) 10]/5 = 101 

In plotting a parabola, it is often desirable to know the mode (Mo) or anti-mode 
(reversed mode) and its height (Fmo)- These may be found as: Mo =— 6/ (2c); 
and Ymo = a — 6V(4c), as follows: 

ilfo = - h/2c = - 2/2(-3) = 0.33 

that is, the mode of the curve is above the point x = 0.33 on the horizontal scale. 
Also 

Ymo^ a- 6V4c = 101 - 2V4(~3) = 101.33 
that is, the height of the curve at the mode is F = 101.33. 
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The above equations are found by equating the derivative of the parabola equa- 
tion to zero to find the mode on the a;-scale, and substituting the mode, thus expressed, 
in the same equation to find Y at that position. 

The parabola, grouped data. — As in the case of straight-line trends, 
parabolas may be fitted to long series of data most conveniently by 
first averaging consecutively the data of some suitable interval, as 
three years, five years, or a decade, and then treating these averages 
as if they were the original data at intervals of one year.* However, 
the so-called method of grouped data is generally preferable to informal 
averaging as just described. It may be explained as follows: Select 
the data so that n is divisible by 3 by dropping, if necessary, one or two 
of the initial or end items, preferably the former. Then separate the 
data into three consecutive groups of an equal number of years each, 
indicating the number of years in each group as m = 7i/3. Total each 
of the three groups, indicating the totals respectively by the symbols 
/Si, /S2, and /S3. For example, if there were at hand annual data for the 
years 1901 to 1930, the first group {Si) would include the data for 1901 
to 1910, the second group {S2) would include the data from 1911 to 
1920, and the third group {Sz) would include the data from 1921 to 
1930. The total number of years would be == 30, and the number of 
years in each group would be m = n/Z = 10. A parabola trend may 
now be fitted to these groups in such a way that in each group, respec- 
tively, the sum of the trend items will equal the sum of the data. The 
general equation of the parabola is, as before, 

T — a + hx^ cx^ 

and the constants 6, c, and a are found by the equations, f 

* For example, if index numbers were to be trended for the years 1880 to date, 
we might take an average for 1880 to 1884; 1885 to 1889; 1890 to 1894; etc., down 
through 1929. These averages then would be used as the data. The trend thus 
found could be charted as of 1882; 1887; 1892; etc., and extrapolated one interval 
at the ends. Intervening dates could be interpolated on a straight-line trend; for 
example, for 1883, add to the trend for 1882, one-fifth of the rise between 1882 and 
1887; the next year, two-fifths of this rise, etc. The trend would be slightly inac- 
curate as the result of taking these averages and would consist of straight lines 
between five-year periods, but for most purposes it would be a workable approxi- 
mation. 

t If the r-scale is written at other than unit intervals, for example, if — 2|; —if; 

is replaced by -5; —3; -1; 1; 3; 5; in order to avoid fractions the 
interval (t) from one figure to the next being t = 2, or if any other interval (i) is 
used, these formulas must be modified as follows: 

o: no change. 

6: insert factor i in denominator. 

c: insert factor P in denominator. 

Little advantage is to be gained by this change, however. 
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b^iSs- Si) - (2m2) 
c = (5i + S 3 - 2 S 2 ) (2m5) 

a = (S 2 — cXx2^) m 

The process is illustrated in Example 42. The expression 20 : 2 ^ employed 
in the equation for a means the sum of the squares of the re's in the 
second (i.e., central) group. For example, if n = 30 and m = 10, the 
re-scale in the middle group would be: —4.5; —3.5; —2.5; —1.5; 
—0.5; 0.5; 1.5; 2.5; 3.5; 4.5; and the sum of their squares would be 
82.5. The value of 2re2^ may be read from the table which appears as 
a footnote to Example 41. 

Example 42. — Parabola trend fitted by method of grouped data. Data selected 
so that n is divisible by 3, Time scale x — X — AMx^ Data summated in three 
consecutive groups of m = n/3 items each: Su Sz, and Sz. General equation: 
T - a + hx cx^; constants a, 6, and c, computed as indicated below, making 
trend equation T — 100 4x — Trend items then obtained by substituting 
successive values of x as indicated.* 


X 

Y 

S 

X 

a:2 

a hx 

+ 

cx^ 

= T 

1901 

70 

Si 

-2.5 

6.25 

100 -10 


-25 

= 65 

1902 

80 

150 

-1,5 

2 25 

100 - 6 


- 9 

= 85 

1903 

98 

S 2 

-0.5 

0.25 

100 - 2 


- 1 

= 97 

1904 

100 

198 

0.5 

0.25 

100 + 2 


- 1 

= 101 

1905 

95 

S 3 

1.5 

2.25 

100 -b 6 


- 9 

= 97 

1906 

87 

182 

2.5 

6.25 

100 +10 


-25 

= 85 



530 


17.50 




530 

h - 

(Sz - Si) 

2m^ ■ 

- (182 - 

150) ^ (2 X 4) = 4. 




c — 

(Si + Sz ■ 

- 2 S 2 ) - 

r 2m^ = 1 

(150 + 182 - 

396) -J- (2 X 8) = 

=- 

4. 


a = 

(S 2 — eXxi^) ^ m 

- [198 - 

- (-4) (0.5)] - 

r 2 = 100. 




*The expression Src 2 ^ means the sum of the squares of the x^s in the 
(i.e., central) group ( 82 ), the a;-scale being centered {x = 0 ) at the middle 
group. The result for different values of m is 'Lxi^ = m(m^ — 1 ) 12 as : 

second 
of this 
follows 

(see also footnote, p. 140) : 







m 

'ZXi^ 

m 

W 

m 

XX2^ 

m 


Y.X2^ 

1 

0 

7 

28.0 

13 

182.0 

19 


570.0 

2 

0.5 

8 

42.0 

14 

227.5 

20 


665.0 

3 

2.0 

9 

60.0 

15 

280.0 

21 


770.0 

4 

5.0 

10 

82.5 

16 

340.0 

22 


885.5 

5 

10 0 

11 

110.0 

17 

408.0 

23 


1012.0 

6 

17.5 

12 

143.0 

18 

484.5 

24 


1150.0 
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When n is not divisible by 3. — A parabola may be fitted by the 
grouping method to data where n is not divisible by 3, by assuming the 
unit of time to be one-third of that in which the data are expressed; 
e.g, if annual data are employed, the time unit may be taken as four 
months. The figure given for any year is then assumed to be repeated 
for each four months' interval. Thus n is made three times as large 
as originally given, and becomes divisible by 3. The solution proceeds 
as before. It is not usually necessary, however, to solve the parabola 
for each x, but only for every third x, choosing those falling at the middle 
of the year. The process is illustrated briefly in Example 43. 

Example 43. — Parabola trend, method of grouped data fitted to data where n is 
not divisible by 3. The time unit is changed from one year to one-third year, and 
data are repeated for the four months' periods within each given year. A parabola 
trend is fitted by the method of grouped data to the data thus readjusted, where 
n — 12 and m == 4. The equations of the constants 6, c, and a are solved below. 
The equation of the trend becomes T = 102.441 + 0.625a: + 0.04!7x^. The equation 
is solved for the middle four months' period of each year where x — — 4.5; —1.5; 
1.5; 4.5; respectively. The resulting trend items may now be taken as of the respec- 
tive years. For a slight improvement on this method, readjusting the annual data 
at the group liinits, cf. Journal of the American Statistical Assodationj September, 
1927, p. 372, footnote. 


Original 

— Readjusted data — s. 




. — data — > 


4 mo. 





Year Index 

Year 

Period 

Index 

X 

*2 

a ■+• H- ca;2 SB IP 

1901 100. 

1901 

1 

100 

- 5.5 

30.25 




2 

100 

- 4.5 

20.25 

102,441 - 2.812 + 0.952 = 100.581 



3 

100 

- 3.5 

12.25 


1902 103 

1902 

1 

103 Si = 

- 2.5 

6.25 





403 






2 

103 

- 1.5 

2.25 

102.441 - 0.938 + 0.106 = 101.609 



3 

103 

- 0.5 

0.25 


1903 102 

1903 

1 

102 

0.5 

0.25 




2 

102 S 2 - 

1.5 

2 25 

102.441 + 0.938 + 0.106 = 103.485 




410 






3 

102 

2,5 

6.25 


1904 107 

1904 

1 

107 

3.5 

12.25 




2 

107 

4,5 

20.25 

102.441 4- 2.812 + 0.952 = 106.205 



3 

107 53 = 

5.5 

30.25 





423 









143.00 


n — 12; 

m = 4. 






b = (Si 

-Si) - 

r (2w2) 

= (423 - 

- 403) 

(2 X 42 ) = 0.625. 

c =■ (Si + — 

• 2 S 2 ) -i 

- (2m®) == 

(403 + 423 - 

82d) -5- (2 X 4=) = 0.047. 

a — (& 

— cXx 2 ^) m 

= (410 - 

0.047 X 5) -5- 

4 = 102.441. 


The parabola, by selected points. — A convenient method of fitting 
a parabola with approximate accuracy consists of plotting the data 
(cf. Chart 20), sketching free-hand the estimated course of the trend, 
selecting three points on this trend as follows: Fi, near the beginning 
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of the data; Y2, near the middle of the data; and F3, near the end of 
the data. The points should be at equal distances apart on the X-scale, 
the time from one point to the next being represented by t The origin 
of the a;-scale is taken at F2, where x = 0. The height of each of the 

P£-/? CENT 

/os — — 



Chart 20 

Parabola trend fitted by method of selected points to the data of Example 44. The 
data are plotted, a trend is sketched free-hand, and three points, Yu Ps, and Fs, equi- 
distant on the rc-scale, are selected on this trend as indicated. Their magnitudes 102, 
100, and 82, respectively, are read from the chart. The trend is computed as indicated 
in Example 44. 

three points is read from the chart as the magnitude of Fi, F2, and F3, 
respectively. The formula of the trend may then be computed by the 
equations: 

General equation: 

T = a + bx + cx^ 

Equations of the constants: 

6 = (Fs - Fi) ^ i2t) 
c = (Fi + F 3 - 2F2) (2^2) 

a -= F2 

The computation of the trend is illustrated in Example 44 . 

Example 44. — ^Parabola trend fitted by method of selected points. The data are 
charted (cf. Chart 20), a trend is sketched free-hand, three points equidistant on the 
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time scale are selected on this trend and their magnitudes determined by reference to 
the F-scale. The equation of the trend is: T ~ a + -f = 100 — 2.5a; — 
0.5a:2; / == 4. if necessary, T may be centered as T H- (zF — ST) n. 


Year 

F 

Selected 

points 

X 

0 + 5a; + cx^ 

= 

T 

1901 

103 

102 = Fi 

-4 

100 + 10 - 8 


102 

1902 

102 


-3 

100 + 

7.5 - 4 5 

= 

103 

1903 

103 


-2 

100 + 

5 - 2 

= 

103 

1904 

103 


-1 

100 + 

2.5 - 0 5 


102 

1905 

98 

0 

0 

II 

0 

100 + 

0 - 0 

= 

100 

1906 

98 


1 

100 - 

2.5 - 0 5 

= 

97 

1907 

93 


2 

100 - 

5 - 2 


93 

1908 

89 


3 

100 - 

7.5 - 4.5 

=i 

88 

1909 

81 

00 

II 

4 

100 - 

10 - 8 


82 


870 






870 


6 = (73 - Fi) (20 = (82 - 102) -(2 X4)=- 2.5. 
c = (Fi + F3 - 2F2) ^ (2^2) = (102 + 82 - 200) (2 X 4^) = - 0.5. 

a = Fa ^ 100. 

Building up parabola trends. — It is often preferable to compute 
parabola trends, after the equation has been found, by a process of 
building up, rather than by a direct use of the equation. To accomplish 
this, three successive points should first be computed from the equation, 
preferably at the center of the series (cf. Example 45). These three 
trend points are written in the trend column, and two additional col- 
umns are headed, respectively, first differences (Ai), and second differ- 
ences (A 2 ). The first and second differences are found from the three 
computed trend points. The column of first differences may be extended 
backward and forward as far as desired by adding the second difference 
forward and subtracting it backward, since in parabolas the second 
difference is a constant. When the first differences have thus been 
obtained, the trend items themselves (T) may be found by adding the 
first differences forward and subtracting them backward. In both 
cases the process, whether adding or subtracting, is a smooth extension 
of the three trend figures first obtained. In using this method, care 
must be taken to express the first and second differences to a sufficient 
number of decimal places so that the error in the extreme items will not 
be significant. 

Example 45.— Building up a parabola trend after solving the general trend equa- 
tion: T = 100 — 2.5x — 0.5x^. The fomaula is applied to the central years 1904, 
1905, and 1906, where a; = -1, 0, and +1, respectively. For these years T is 102, 
100, and 97, respectively. The first differences are -2 and -3; that is, the trend 
falls two points from 1904 to 1905 and three points from 1905 to 1906. The second 
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difference is —1; that is, the first differences decline one point. The column Ai may 
now be written by extending the series —2, —3 in both directions. The column T 
may be similarly extended by adding the first differences forward and subtracting 
them backwards. The work may be suitably checked by applying the formula to 
the extreme items, thus for 1901, T = 100 - 2.5 (~4) - 0.5 (+16) = 102. 


Year 

Y 

X 

T 

Ai 

A2 

1901 

103 

-4 

102 

1 


1902 

102 

-3 

103 

0 


1903 

103 

—2 

103 

-1 


1904 

103 

-1 

102 







-2 


1905 

98 

0 

m 


-1 







1906 

98 

1 

97 

-4 


1907 

93 

2 

93 

-5 


1908 

89 

3 

88 

-6 


1909 

81 

4 

82 




870 


870 




The geometric trend. — The parabola trend which has just been 
described gives, when extended, a hne which curves nearly 180 degrees. 
Many economic series, however, show a tendency to change their direc- 
tion within a smaller compass, and sometimes to approach the horizon- 
tal line. Trends conforming to these characteristics may be best fitted 
by means of geometric series, either direct or modified. The geometric 
trend, applied directly to data, may be considered first. This trend is 
sometimes called the compound interest hne because it resembles the 
hne formed by charting the successive amounts of a sum of money accu- 
mulating at compound interest. 

The geometric trend in its direct form is easily fitted to data by a 
simple modification of the straight-hne formulas. To determine whether 
such a trend is suitable, the data may be plotted on ratio paper. If the 
charted figures approximate a straight hne, a geometric trend is indi- 
cated. The procedure consists simply in writing the logarithms of the 
data (log Y) and fitting a straight-hne trend to these logarithms as if 
they were the original figures. The method of least squares is perhaps 
preferable, but the method of semi-averages may be substituted as a 
suitable approximation in many cases. The trend thus found is obvi- 
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ously expressed in logarithms, hence the antilogarithms are taken as the 
final trend. The process is somewhat analogous to the finding of the 
geometric mean, which also transfers the data to the log scale and com- 
putes a result which is changed back to the original scale by taking the 
antilogarithm. The process is illustrated in Example 46. 

Example 46.— The geometric trend. Data (F) fitted by a trend having a geo- 
metric rate of increase (compound interest line). This trend is obtained by fitting a 
straight line to the logs of the data and taking the antfiogs of the trend thus found. 
The formulas (method of least squares) a = SF/n and b = XxYjXx^ are used as 
before but are applied to the log F column. The time scale is centered as before. 


Year 

Y 

log Y 

X 

2:2 

rclog Y 

logT 

T 

1901 

835 

2.9217 

-2 

4 

-5.8434 

2.9211 

834 

1902 

999 

2.9996 

~1 

1 

-2.9996 

3 0003 

1001 

1903 

1201 

3.0795 

0 

0 


3.0795 

1201 

1904 

1439 

3.1581 

1 

1 

3.1581 

3 1587 

1441 

1905 

1732 

3 2385 

2 

4 

6.4770 

3.2379 

1729 



5)15 3974" 


10 

)0.7921 

15.3975 




3.0795 



0.0792 




The distribution curve. — The procedure that has thus been 

described may be applied to a parabola as well as a straight line, to 
yield a convex trend which, if extended symmetrically a sufficient 
number of terms from its mode toward its upper and lower limits, takes 
the form of the normal curve of distribution. Such a curve may be 
desirable when the data, if plotted on ratio paper, show a progressive 
negative curvature. In such a case a parabola trend may be fitted to 
the logarithms of the data, and the resulting trend transferred to the 
original scale by taking the antilogs. This type of trend has been 
found useful for trending production series (cf. Carl Snyder, “ Business 
Cycles and Business Measurements ”)• Sometimes the data on ratio 
paper might suggest a concave curve, in which case the same procedure 
might be followed, but obviously the result would not conform to the 
curve of normal distribution. The method is not illustrated here, 
partly because it is simply an elaboration of the procedure illustrated 
in Example 46, and partly because growth trends (to be described 
later) will generally serve the same purpose. 

The modified geometric trend. — The geometric trend fitted directly 
to data as described in Example 46 has rather limited uses because of its 
inflexibility. It can be adapted to rising or falling trends which follow 
the law of compound interest in direct or reverse form, but it fails to 
meet the requirements of a series which changes at a uniform rate after 
a constant has been added or subtracted, or one which rises or falls 
with a convex instead of a concave curve. It is therefore necessary to 
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consider the geometric trend adapted to a more flexible range of curves. 
The fitting of the modified geometric trend to each item of the data is 
difficult, but for most purposes the simpler method of selected points 
will be found satisfactory. 

In order to fit a modified geometric trend to selected points, first 
plot the data (cf. Chart 21) and sketch, free-hand, the probable course 
of the trend. Then, as previously described in fitting the parabola 


foo^ 



Chart 21 

Modified geometric trend fitted to selected points Fi — 68, Fs = 92, Fs = 98 (cf. 
Example 46a). The time scale («) has its origin at Fi, and the time (i) between selected 
points is 2 years. 

trend by the method of selected points (Example 44, p. 145), mark on 
the chart three selected equidistant T-points, one near the middle of 
the series and the others near the two extremes, respectively. Label 
the first of these points in order of time, Yi; the second near the middle, 
Y 2 ; and the third near the end of the series, F3. The general equation 
of the curve is 

T = a + bc^ 

and the equations of the constants, c, h, and a, are 
c^.= (73 - Y 2 ) - (72 ~ 7i) 

& - (72 - 7i) ^ (d -- 1) 
a = 7i ~ & 

where 7i, 72, and Fa are the selected points, as just described, and 
t is the number of years, or other time intervals, from 7i to 72 and from 
72 to 73 . These equations are based upon the assumption that the 
rc-scale has its origin, not at the center of the series, but at the item 7i, 
which may perhaps be the first item in the series, but is not necessarily 
so. Hence at 7i, x = 0; at 72, x = t; and at Yb, x == 2t 
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After the equations have been solved, the trend is readily computed 
by writing the value of b at the date x = 0. The column hc^ may 
now be written by multiplying forward by c successively, and if neces- 
sary dividing backward. To each of the results thus obtained the 
constant a is added (cf. Example 46a; note that if x = 0, c"" — 1). 

Example 46a. — ^The modified geometric trend fitted to three selected points Fi, Fa, 
and Fs separated at intervals of t time units (cf. Chart 21). General equation of 
trend T = a + Time scale: at F, a; = 0; at Fa, a; = t; at Fs, a: — 2t. The 
equations of the constants are given and solved below. If Tiaoo were required, it 
could be found by carrying the geometric series back one term, to —64. Then, 
o + 100 - 32 0.51 = 100 - 64 = 36. To center, take F + (SF - 'ZT)Jn. 





Selected 



Year 

F 

points X 

a -\-boc = F 


1901 

72 

68 = Fi 0 

100 - 32 = 68 


1902 

80 

1 

100 - 16 = 84 


1903 

95 

92 = F 2 2 

100 - 8 = 92 


1904 

93 

3 

100 - 4 = 96 


1905 

99 

98 = F 3 4 

100 - 2 = 98 


1906 

98 

5 

100 - 1 « 99 



537 

t == 2 

537 

C< = (Fa 

- F2)/(F2 

-Yi) 

= c2 = 6/24 = 0.25 

; c = 0.5. 

h = (Fa 

- Fi)/(c< - 

- 1 ) 

= 24/(-0.75) 

= -32. 

0 = Fi - 

- 6 


= 68 - 32) - 100. 


The modified geometric rend may be fitted by the method of 
grouped data, as illustrated in Example 466. The data are divided into 
three groups of m = n/3 items each {Si, and S ^ ; = 5^2 — Si, 

and d 2 — Sz — &. The origin {x = 0) is taken at the first item. 
The following formulas determine the constants: 

on = {Bz- S 2 ) - (S 2 - Si) or da/di 
h == di(c — 1) (cn» — 1)2 
ma — Si — [di -7- (cm — 1)]. 

Example 46b. — The modified geometric trend; method of grouped data. The 
data (F) are arranged in three sub-totals (^ 1 , Szt and Sz) and the first differences 
(di and dz) are taken. The equations of the constants as given below are then 
applied. General equation, F — a + bo:; m = n/3. If n is not divisible by 3, 
one or two items may be dropped, or the procedure of Example 43 applied. 


Year 

X 

Y 

s 

Ai 

100 + 5 X 2^ 

= F 

1900 

0 

104 



100 

5 

105 

1901 

1 

111 

Si = 215 


100 

10 

110 

1902 

2 

122 


II 

100 

20 

120 

1903 

3 

138 

S 2 = 260 


100 

40 

140 

1904 

4 

184 


di = 180 

100 

80 

180 

1905 

5 

256 

Sz = 440 


100 

160 

260 

cm = 

£^ 2 / di , 

= 180/45 = 

II 

to 




6 = 

di(c 

ir 

1 

T— i 

1 

= 45 (l)/(3)2 

= 5 




ma^ Si-- [di/(&n - 1)]; 2a = 215 - 45/3 = 200; a = 100. 
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The Pearl-Reed growth curve. — The so-called logistic curve has 
been extensively used in trending data which represent what might be 
called normal growth. This trend was first popularized by Pearl and 
Reed in connection with certain biological and population studies. 
Where growth has proceeded without too great interruption, the popula- 
tions and the production of the more important commodities are likely 
to approximate, through at least a part of their course, this type of 
curve (cf. Kuznets, “ Secular Movements in Production and Prices 
The curve is readily fitted by selected points (modified geometric trend) 
as previously described, except that the method is applied to the recip- 



Chart 22 

The Pearl-Reed growth curve fitted to the data (F, small circles) of Example 47. The 
curve is fitted to the selected points Pi == 135, P2 == 556, P3 = 909, at the dates 1850, 
1880, and 1910, respectively. The time unit is a decade, and the origin (x = 0) is at 
Pi, in 1850. The trend is extrapolated at both extremes merely to indicate the shape of 
the completed curve, which approaches zero when extended backward, and 100,000/a 
= 1000 when extended forward. 

locals of the data rather than to the data themselves. The trend thus 
found is changed back to the original scale by taking the reciprocals of 
each item. In finding the reciprocals of the data it is generally more 
convenient to write them as multiplied by a suitable power of 10, in 
order to avoid decimals. This will not affect the result, provided that 
the trend items as computed are changed to reciprocals in a like manner 
to give the final trend. The fitting by reciprocals is somewhat analo- 
gous to the finding of the harmonic mean, which also changes the data 
to a reciprocal scale. The points Fi, F2, and F3 may be selected 
from a chart of the reciprocals, but it will generally be found more 
satisfactory to plot the data and select the three points at equidistant 
time intervals on the trend as graphically estimated (cf . Chart 22) . The 
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reciprocals of these three points may then be taken as Fi, Y 2 , and F3, 
and the trend of the equation computed from them. The trend thus 
found will obviously be in terms of reciprocals of the required trend, 
hence its reciprocals are taken as the final trend. The method is illus- 
trated in Example 47. 

Example 47. — ^The Pearl-Reed growth curve fitted to assumed production (Y) 
in a certain industry; index numbers, base 1840 to 1850. Data plotted (cf. Chart 
22) and three points (P) selected at equidistant time intervals on the estimated 
trend; the reciprocals of these points (100,000/P) are taken as Fi, Fa, and Fs, 
respectively. General equation of trend in terms of reciprocals: P = a + 
Equations of the constants given and solved below, making the general equation: 
T = 100 + 640 X 0.5®; origin 1850. The reciprocals (100,000/P) of the trend 


thus found are taken as 

the final trend. 





Year 

F 

X 

P 

100,000/P 

a -j- 

II 

*0 

P 

100,000/P 

1840 

76 

-1 



100 -t- 1280 = 

1380 

72 

1850 

130 

0 

Pi - 135 

Fi = 740 

100 + 

640 = 

740 

135 

1860 

220 

1 



100 4- 

320 = 

420 

238 

1870 

396 

2 



100 -f 

160 = 

260 

385 

1880 

630 

3 

P 2 = 556 

II 

00 

0 

100 4- 

80 = 

180 

556 

1890 

725 

4 



100 4- 

40 = 

140 

714 

1900 

838 

5 



100 4- 

20 = 

120 

833 

1910 

892 

6 

Ps = 909 

Fs = 110 

100 4- 

10 = 

110 

909 

1920 

959 

7 



100 4- 

5 = 

105 

952 


c« = (Fa ” Fa) (Fa - Fi) = = (~ 70) -^ (- 560) = 0.125; c - 0.5. 

5 = (Fa - Fi) (c« - 1) = (- 560) (- 0.875) = 640. 

a = Fi - 6 = 740 - 640 = 100. 


The modified geometric trend fitted to the reciprocals does not 
necessarily give the Pearl-Reed curve in every case. If the data rise 
faster than a geometric rate, they fall outside the range of the Pearl- 
Reed type of curve, and the trend adjusted to them should not be 
described as a logistic. The logistic can easily be recognized by the 
fact that, if extended to its limits, it flattens out to zero at one extreme 
and to 1/a at the other extreme. It is usually a rising curve, but occa- 
sionally is reversed. When plotted it will be found to resemble rather 
closely the cumulatives of a normal curve of distribution; for example 
the binomial (a + gives the coeflhcients and the cumulatives as 
follows: 

Normal: 0, 1, 10, 45, 120, 210, 252, 210, 120, 45, 10, 1 

22: 0, 1, 11, 56, 176, 386, 638, 848, 968, 1013, 1023, 1024 

If these cumulatives are plotted they will resemble the extended Pearl- 
Reed growth curve of the positive type. In the middle portion of its 
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course the logistic approximates a straight line, and if the data 
are not sufficient to indicate the curve, the equations degenerate 
into those of the straight-line trend. Sometimes a case will present 
itself where a growth trend seems to arise from a preceding level 
line, rather than from zero. In this case the basic level may be 
subtracted from the data; or similarly a straight line with a slightly 
rising slope may be subtracted if this treatment seems to be required 
to bring the data to the logistic form. In either case the quantities 
subtracted at each time interval may afterwards be added to the 
trend items. 

The moving average. — When it is necessary that the trend should 
closely follow the larger irregular swings of the data, the moving aver- 
age may be used. From the mathematical point of view this is a very 
simple form of trend. It consists of averaging a certain number (m) 
of items (F) beginning with the first, then with the second, etc. Sup- 
pose that the first three items are averaged: then their average is taken 
as the trend item at the second Y ; the average of the second, third, and 
fourth F^s gives the trend item at the third F, etc. Obviously, the trend 
will be incomplete at the two extremes, and it cannot conveniently be 
projected. The number of items to be included in each averaging is 
generally taken as approximately the length of the principal cyclic 
change to be eliminated; for instance, with quarterly data a four-term 
average will eliminate seasonal change. With an even number of 
items, it is theoretically desirable to include one more, giving only half 
weight to the two extreme items. The average wiE then center accu- 
rately (cf . Example 48). For example, a twelve-months’ average begin- 
ning and ending with January (each January weighted one-half) will 
give a trend item for July. In practice, however, a twelve-month 
moving average centered in the seventh month is usually accurate 
enough. Occasionally the moving average is taken as a geometric 
mean if the log F’s when plotted make the secular trend more nearly 
a straight line. Similarly, the harmonic mean might sometimes be 
used. Or a trend might be removed, the moving averages of the devia- 
tions taken, and the trend again added. 

One difficulty with the moving average is that it tends to “ cut 
corners that is, in following an irregular cycle of the data it tends 
to fall within the cycle rather than to trend through the irregularities. 
This difficulty may be obviated by certain complex processes which 
win be considered in a later section of this chapter. For a full treat- 
ment of the subject the student is referred to The Smoothing of 
Time Series,” by Doctor F, R. Macaulay (National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1931), 
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Example 48. — The moving average; three-term and four-term groupings, cen- 
tered. The first three items of column (a) are totaled to give the first item of column 
(b), or 924, which is divided by 3 to give the first item of column (c), or 308. Suc- 
ceeding items are similarly found by averaging the second, third, and fourth items 
of column (a), and so on by threes to the end of the column. In finding the centered 
four-year moving average (d) and (e) the totals have been doubled to avoid fractions. 
Thus the first item in column (d) is found by adding 296, 2 X 309, 2 X 319, 2 X 316, 
and 333. The total, 2517, is divided by 8 to give the first item in column (e), or 
315. The remaining items are found in the same way, by moving down one item 
in column (a), for each calculation. 


Year 

(a) 

Index of 
wheat crop 
of world 

(b) 

3-year totals 

(c) 

3-year 

moving 

average 

(d) 

4-year totals 
(times 2) 
centered 

(e) 

4-year 

moving 

average 

centered 

1901 

296 





1902 

309 

924 

308 



1903 

319 

944 

315 

2517 

315 

1904 

316 

968 

323 

2588 

324 

1905 

333 

992 

331 

2616 

327 

1906 

343 

989 

330 

2612 

327 

1907 

313 

974 

325 

2639 

330 

1908 

318 

989 

330 

2678 

335 

1909 

358 

1033 

344 



1910 

357 












Annual trends fitted to seasonal data. — In the analysis of time 
series it is commonly advisable to compute trends from annual data 
even though the analysis is to be made in terms of quarters, months, or 
weeks. Annual figures not only are more convenient in computation 
but also are more accurate in that a disturbing seasonal factor is elimi- 
nated. When the equation of the straight-hne trend has been found 
on the basis of years, it is very easy to adapt it to months or other 
seasonal units. The term (a) in the formula is the trend height as of 
the center of the series. This will usually fall at January 1, or July 1. 
The trend item at the middle of the month following a, where x = 1/24, 
will obviously be 

T = a + 6(1/24) 

The trend for succeeding months may be found by adding successively 
6/12, and for preceding months by subtracting successively 6/12. 
For example, suppose that the trend equation for the five-year period 
1911 to 1915 inclusive, has been computed from annual data as 

r = 100 + 4&X 
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and it is required to find the trend by months. The middle point of 
the five-year period is July 1, 1913, where x = Q, and the trend on that 
date is 100. The July, 1913, trend is ordinarily taken as of the middle 
of the month, of a year later, where x = Hence the trend 
for July, 1913, is 

r = 100 -1- 48(1/24) = 102 

The August, 1913, trend is obtained by adding to the July trend 6/12 
=4, which gives 106. Succeeding trend items may be found by suc- 
cessive additions of 6/12 = 4. Earher trend items may be similarly 
obtained by subtracting 6/12 = 4, making the June trend 98, and the 
May trend 94. In general, the computation thus described may be 
carried out on a calculating machine very quickly and accurately by 
carrying the addend 6/12 to several decimal places more than are actu- 
ally read. By so doing, the accumulation of error is prevented. 

In the case of curve trends computed from annual data, it is gen- 
erally sufficient to interpolate monthly trend points on a straight line 
between the annual points (taken as of July 1) by adding first of 
the rise of the line to the next annual point. For example, suppose 
that a parabola trend has been calculated from annual data representing 
ordinary year averages, the following measures of change have been 
made; 


Year 

X 

T 

Rise to next T 

1 /24 rise 

1 /12 rise 

1901 

-1 

80 

24 

1 

2 

1902 

0 

104 

12 

0.5 

1 

1903 

1 

116 





and it is required to find trend points at intervening months. The 
rise of the trend line from 1901 to 1902 is 24 points (104-80) ; and from 
1902 to 1903, 12 points (116-104). K the rise from year to year is 
divided by 24 it gives the average rise per one-half month of 1 and 0.5 
respectively, and twice this figure, or ^ the annual rise, is the rise per 
month. The monthly indexes may now easily be found beginning 
with Tigoi = 80 which is taken as of July 1. The July trend taken as 
of July 15 will be 80, plus of the rise to 7x902; that is, plus ^ of 24, 
or 1. Hence the trend for July, 1901, is 81. August may now be 
obtained by adding of the year’s rise to the July index, or 2, making 
a total of ^ of the year’s rise added to 80. We now have the following 
trend items: 


July. 

Aug.. 

Sept. 


81 

83 

85 


Oct. . 
Nov.. 
Dec., 


87 

89 

91 


Jan.. 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 


93 

95 

97 


Apr. . 
May. 
June. 


99 

101 

103 


1901 


1901 


1902 


1902 
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In the same way the monthly trend items may be interpolated between 
July 1, 1902, and July 1, 1903, beginning July, 1902; 104.5; August, 
1902: 105.5, etc. If an additional six items are required at the begin- 
ning and end of a series, they may easily be found by extrapolating one 
more item in the annual parabola and interpolating the months as 
before. The figures here used as illustrations, since they show an 
extreme rise from year to year, will not give a smooth curve, but in 
ordinary practice the method will provide a suitable approximation to 
a parabola. Of course the actual interpolation may be more precisely 
made by substituting in the general equation of the trend for July, 1901, 
the figure, a; = — 23/24; for August, 1901, x —— 2\f2i:^ etc., and for 
July, 1902, X = 1/24, etc. If the data when charted give too irregular 
a line by the former method, then some such interpolation may be 
required. Or perhaps it would be sufficient to interpolate by means 
of the parabola equation, at the half unit time intervals x == — 1/2, 
X =+ 1/2, etc,, and then make straight-line interpolations between 
these half-unit and unit points by the same method as before. 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS 

The trends that are most commonly used in the statistical analysis 
of the social sciences have already been considered. It may be worth 
while, however, to give in addition the formulas for one or two other 
trends, and certain other methods of fitting trends already discussed. 
The most important additional type of trend to be considered here is the 
cubic parabola, or cubic. This is a parabola which, by the addition of 
a fourth term, provides for a secondary curvature. As a rule the cubic, 
if extended, does not furnish a curve which is typical of the movement 
of social data, and therefore it does not lend itself to extrapolation. 
It is sometimes useful, however, in providing a basis for a statistical 
normal from which to measure cycles, particularly in social data. 

The formula for the cubic parabola or cubic is 

r = a + 6^: + cx^ + dx^ 

This formula is the usual parabola with the term dx^ added. Smce x^ 
takes the sign of x, it will have the effect of introducing a secondary 
curvature. At a considerable distance from the origin it wiU outweigh 
the other terms and will finally determine the trend. The method of 
fitting the cubic is so closely analogous to fitting the parabola that it 
will hardly be necessary to give a detailed explanation. As in the 
latter case, the trend may be fitted by the method of least squares. 
The equations are given in Table 8. 
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Table 8 

Equations and tables for computing the cubic parabola, method of least squares. 

I. Equations of the constants, assuming a centered time scale (:r) having unit 
intervals (e.g., —1; 0; 1; or —1.5; —0.5; 0.5; 1.5) (cf. table for computing 
parabola trend). 

c = (nl^x^Y - Sz^sF) ^ - Sx^Sa^^) 


a = (SF — cSx^) -7- n 


d = (Zx^Sx^F - Zx^ZxF) (Zx^Zx® - Zx^ZxO 


h = (ZxF - dZxO -J- Sx2 
General equation of the cubic: T = a + 5x + 

II. Table for computing the above equations of the cubic trend. For higher 
values of n it is preferable to combine the data consecutively, as by threes or fives 
fitting the trend to the averages of the groups taken at intervals of one time unit. 
Intermediate trend items may usually be determined by simple interpolation. 


n 

ZX4 

(Zx^Zx® - Zx^Zx^ 

n 

Zx^ 

(Zx^Zx® - Zx^Zx^ 

2 

0.125 

0 

9 

708 

85,536 

3 

2 

0 

10 

1208.625 

254,826 

4 

10.25 

9 

11 

1958 

679,536 

6 

34 

144 

12 

3038.75 

1,656,369 

6 

88.375 

1,134 

13 

4550 

3,747,744 

7 

196 

6,048 

14 

6608.875 

7,963,956 

8 

388,5 

24,948 

15 

9352 

16,039,296 


The cubic, like the parabola, may be fitted by special formulas to a 
simplified grouping of the data (cf. Table 9). The time scale (x) is 
centered at the middle date, as before, and the data are preferably 
selected so that n is divisible by 4. The data (Y) are then sum- 
mated in four consecutive groups of m = n! 4: items each (/Si, /S 2 , 
Sz, and /S 4 ). It is also necessary to summate the second and third 
powers of X in the fourth group of items ( 2 x 4 ^ and 2 x 4 ^), or to use the 
accompanying table. The required equations and summations are 
given in Table 9. If it is necessary to use this method with a series in 
which n is not divisible by 4, the procedure explained in connection 
with parabolas may be adapted (cf. Example 43, p. 144). For exam- 
ple, with annual data the time unit may be taken as a three months' 
period and the annual Y repeated for each three months. The general 
equation may then be solved for the magnitude of x falling at the 
middle of each year. 
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Table 9 


Equations and tables for computing the cubic parabola, method of grouped data. 
I. Equations of the constants,* assuming a centered time scale (a;) having unit 
intervals (e.g., —1; 0; 1; or -1.6; —0.5; 0.5; 1.5; cf. table for computing 
parabola trend). 

c = (Si -f- ^4 — ^2 — Sz^ 


o - (/Si + ^4 ~ 2m 


d = (ZS 2 "b >S4 — S/Sa — Si) -T- 

6 = (/S 4 - /Si - 2d:2Xi^) -h 3m2 
General equation of the cubic : T ^ a ~\-hx cx^ + dx^. 


11. Tables for computing the above equations of the cubic trend. Summations 
of powers of a; in specified groups. 


m 'Sxi^ 

1 2.25 3.375 

2 18.5 58.5 

3 62.75 300.375 


m 'Zx^ 1>x^ 

4 149 954 

5 291.25 2334.375 

6 503.5 4846.5 


m '2x^ 'Lx^ 

7 799.75 8985.375 

8 1194 15336 

9 1700.25 24573.375 


The median cubic, — With irregular data, where the curvature is 
relatively small, a median cubic may be fitted by substituting m times 
the medians of the respective groups for the summations in the pre- 
ceding equations of the grouped data method. The medians may be 
computed as the average of a small number of the median items. 

The cubic fitted by selected points. — The cubic, like the parabola, 
may also be fitted to selected points. On a chart of the data, sketch 
the trend free-hand, and select four widely separated points, Yi, ¥ 2 , 
Yz, and 74 , equidistant by t units on the Z-scale, and estimated to lie 
on the trend. The x-scale is centered midway between Y 2 and Yz- 
The method follows closely that already illustrated for the parabola 
by selected points. The equations of the constants for the cubic are 
given in Table 10 (method of selected points). A trend thus computed is 
illustrated in Chart 23. 

* If the x-scale is written at other than unit intervals, for example, if —2^; 
-if; ~i> 2§; is replaced by -6; -3; -1; 1; 3; 5 in order to avoid 

fractions (the interval (i) from one figure to the next being i = 2), or if any other 
interval (i) is used, these formulas must be modified as follows; 

a: no change. 

6; insert factor i in denominator. 
c: insert factor in denominator. 
d: insert factor i’ in denominator. 

Little advantage is to be gained by this change, however. 
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Chart 23 

Cubic parabola fitted to the selected points Fi == 98.5, F 2 = 111.06, F 3 = 98.02, and 
F 4 = 90.1. The equation of the trend: T — a hx cx^ -\r dx^ ^ 105.82 — 3.58a; 
— 0.32a;^ + O.OSa;^ The data for the years 1900 to 1915 are: 96,40, 108.80, 112.04, 
108.40, 109.23, 108,00, 107.55, 103.10, 97.00, 95.15, 94.25, 87.40, 93.20, 94.06, 95.02, 
104.00. For purposes of calculation the time scale (a;) is centered midway between F 2 and 
F 3 or at 1906, and the data are taken as one time unit apart. 

Table 10 

Equations for fitting the cubic parabola by the method of selected points. The 
method is graphically illustrated in Chart 23. 


c = (Fi + F4 - F2 - F3) - 4152 


a = (Fi + F2 + F3 + F4 - 5 ci 2 ) -f. 4 


d - (3F2+ F4 - Fi - 3F3) 6153 


& = (F3 + 3F4 - 3 Fi - F2 - 20 Mt^) - 4 - lot 
The general equation of the cubic is: 

T = a cx^ + dx^ 

The summation method. — If extensive laboratory work in the 
fitting of parabolic trends, particularly those of higher degrees, is to be 
carried out, more complex methods making possible short cuts by 
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machine calculation are desirable. One of the best of these is the 
so-called summation method which has recently been elaborated by 
F. F. Stephan in “ Summation Methods of Fitting Parabolic Curves,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, December, 1932, pp. 413- 
423. It may be described and illustrated briefly as follows: 

The data to which the method is applied must be a regular 
a:-series, as of consecutive years (i.e., the ordinates must be spaced one 
a:-unit apart). Time (or other X-unit) is centered, as in previous fittings 
of the quadratic and other parabolas; the origin is located at the central 
item or space. The data are tabulated in the usual manner consecu- 
tively, as by years (i.e., from the largest negative x to the largest posi- 
tive x). The following operations axe then carried out (cf. Example 49). 

1. The Y coltimn of n items is divided consecutively into two groups 
of m items each, as in fitting a straight-line trend by the grouped data 
method; that is, if n is odd, m = (n — l)/2, leaving a central item, C, 
outside either group; and if n is even, m = n/2. Designate the first 
group of m items, A (negative a:’s); and the second group, B (positive 
x’s). 

2. In a column following the F’s, write a summation column (cumu- 
lative) of group A, in the usual order, i.e., beginning with the largest 
negative x, and working down the column. The last cumulative item 
thus found is designated the mth item; the next to the last, the 
(m — l)th, and so on up the column. The whole Group A summation 
column thus found is designated Xl. Similarly write a summation of 
group B in reverse order; i.e., beginning with the largest positive x, and 
working u'p the colunm. As before, designate the last cumulative 
item thus found (next to the a;-origm) the mth item; the next to the 
last the (m — l)th item, and so on down the column. The whole 
group B summation column thus found is designated £1. 

3. Apply to the summation colunons A1 and B1 the same cumula- 
tive operations just applied to groups A and B. The new summations 
thus obtained are written in a second column following the F’s, and 
are designated A2 and B2, respectively. 

4. Continue to repeat operation 3 as applied to the cumulatives 

last found, to obtain summations A.3 and BZ, and so on, until the 
number of summations equals the number of parameters (constants) 
in the equation of the curve to be fitted. For example, the summations 
A1 and Bl, A2 and B2, and A3 and B3 are sufficient for the second 
degree (quadratic) parabola os -f- -j- cx^, the degree being one less 

than the number of parameters. The last sunomation column obtained 
may be somewhat abbreviated by omitting summation items not called 
for in later equations. 
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5. From tlae summation columns thus computed select the items 
designated below, and calculate the required values of D as indicated 
(Al, A2, Bl, etc., indicate group summations, and subscripts m, m — 1, 
etc,, indicate the item in the summation as described in step 2. C is 
the central item). 

If n is odd: 

Dl = Blm + Aim "h C 

D 2 = B2m — A2m, 

Dz — BZm + A3m + jB3m — 1 + A3w — 1 

1)4 = 54^-1 — A4m-1 

Z)5 = + iS5^_2 + 

Dq = BQm-2 — A6m-^2 

If n is even 

jDi = Blni + Aim 

D 2 = B2m A 2^ “f” B2m—1 — A2m-^l 


Dz = BSm-l + A3m-1 

2)4 = J54,;i_i — A4m_i + J54m-2 — A4 wi~-2 

D 5 = B5m-2 + A5m-2 

Dq = BQm-2 A6m--2 + BQm-S A6m-3 

6. Find the parameters (a, 6, c, etc.) of the required parabola by 
the formulas on page 162 (subscripts of parameters indicate the degree of 
the parabola to which they are appHcable: Ki, etc., refer to cer- 
tain additional constants given in an Appendix, p. 346, for various 
values of n). Certain parameters of higher degree are obtained from 
those of lower degree, as indicated. For purposes of comparison the 
equations of j the lower degrees than the one required may easily be 
computed. 

Example 49. — ^The summation method applied to fitting a cubic parabola. To 
make the problem simple and brief, a cubic has been taken as the data, Y, hence in 
this case the trend T = F; but the method applied to irregular data would be the 
same. The data are divided into two consecutive groups (A and R), of (n — l)/2 =m 
items each, excluding a central item C, if n is odd; or of n/2==m items each if tiis 
even. Each group is successively summated toward the center, the last item of such 
a summation being designated the mth; the preceding is the (m — l)th, etc. The 
successive summations of A are designated: Al, A2, etc., and of B: Rl, R2, etc. 



Parameter n is odd n is even 
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tO 

§ 


lo 

II 

II 

II 

II 


C5| 

CO 


rO 

O 




_ ep = ep + ^ = ^ 
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The various steps in the calculation, and the formulas employed, are stated in the 
accompanying text. The parameter equations are on the opposite page. 


Successive summations of A and B, cumu- 






lated toward the rr-origin 

Trend 

Year 

X 


Y 

Al 

A 2 

AS 

A4 

T 

1901 

-5 


rl29 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

1902 

-4 


191 

320 

449 

578 

707 

191 

1903 

-3 

A = ■ 

250 

570 

1019 

1,597 

2,304 (m — 2)th S 

250 

1904 

-2 


305 

875 

1894 

3,491 

5,795 (m - l)th S 

305 

1905 

-1 


.355 

1230 

3124 

6,615 

12,410 mth S 

355 

1906 

0 

C = 

399 





a = 399 

1907 

1 


[436 

2375 

7271 

17,101 

34,336 mth S 

436 

1908 

2 


465 

1939 

4896 

9,830 

17,235 (m - l)th S 

465 

1909 

3 

B = ■ 

485 

1474 

2957 

4,934 

7,405 (m - 2)th S 

485 

1910 

4 


495 

989 

1483 

1,977 

2,471 

495 

1911 

6 


.494 

494 

494 

494 

494 

494 





B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 







D 2 

D 3 

D 4 





2375 


7271 

17,101 

17,235 





1230 

— 

3124 

6,615 

- 5,795 





399 



9,830 









3,491 






4004 


4147 

37,037 

11,440 


Oi = 

A ^ 
n 

4004 _ 
11 

= 364; 

Cl2 “ ^3 = Cti — 

K 4 C 2 120 X(- 3 . 6 ) 

= 364 

12 12 

399 


5 i = 62 — 


2 D 2 2 X 4147 




220 


= 37.7; 


5 . . . s, _ ^ . 40.661 

ji\) Zi\) 


02 = Cs = 


3 D 3 - ZfiBi 3 X 37,037 - 30 X 4004 


Ks 


2574 


9009 

2574 


= - 3.5 


_ IQD 4 - (Ks - 2)D2 _ 10 X 11,440 - 28 X 4147 1,716 

" ” 1,000,000^7 ~ 10,296 “ 10,296 

Trend building columns, and their successive sximmations for: 

Positive values of x 


U = -1 

-1 -1 

-1 

-1 


2c = -7 

-8 -9 

-10 

-11 


h c -\~ d — 37 

29 20 

10 

-1 


C“f” d = 436 

465 485 

495 

494 


X — 1 

2 3 

4 

5 


Negative values of x 




- 6d = 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2c = -7 

-6 

-5 

-4 

-3 

— 6 + c — d = —44 

-50 - 

-55 - 

-59 - 

-62 

a — 6+ c— d = 355 

305 

250 

191 

129 

x = —1 

-2 

-3 

-4 

-5 
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7. When n is odd, the trend item {T) at a; = 0 is a. Calculate 
T at a; = 1 (when n is odd), or 7 at a: = 0.5 (when n is even), and at 
succeeding positive values, of x, by the following “ building up ” columns 
(£7). Higher parameters than those required are disregarded. The 
process is an adaptation of the Building up principle explained in 
Example 45, p. 146. 

When n is odd 

120 / 

24e - 120/ 

6d - 12e + 30/ 

2c + 2e 
h+ c+ d+ e+ / 

a b c-b e+ / 


When n is even E 

120 / = 

24e - 180/ = 

6 d - 24e + 75/ = 

2c — Sd + 5c — = 

b + + -j^/ = 

a + -J-fe + ic + -Jd + 3^6 + -^f = Total 

X == 0.5 

Successive values of the trend, T, are calculated by successive summa- 
tions of the column thus obtained, the last item in each column, including 
the E column, being a trend item. 

Trend items at negative values of x are calculated by building 
up ’’ columns obtained as those above, except that in the tabulation 
the signs of the 6 , d, and / terms are reversed (+ changed to — and — 
to +). Successive summations of E are again taken, and the last 
items in these columns, including E, are the required trend items, as 
before. Results may be checked by calculating one or two trend items 
from the trend equation, by plotting the trend against the data, by 
differencing (An for n degrees is a constant), and by noting that SF = 
ST. Other checking formulas are given by Stephan in the article 
previously cited. 

General method of fitting parabolas. — It is sometimes necessary to 
fit parabolas to data which are not arranged at regular time intervals. 
When this is the case the equations which have previously been used 
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will, as a rule, not be applicable, since they have been developed on 
the assumption that So;, and = 0, This is, of course, obvi- 
ously true of centered time series, but is not necessarily true of irregular 
X intervals, even if Sa; is made to equal 0; that is, if the origin is taken 
at the average X. Hence in fitting parabolas to such data it will 
generally be necessary to use the method of normal equations. The 
normal equations for the quadratic parabola are as follows: 

2Y = na + b2x + c'Ex^ 

2x7 = aZx + h'Ex^ + c2x^ 

2x^F = aZx^ + bZx^ cZx^ 

and for the parabola of the next higher degree the equations may be 
extended symmetrically by adding the new equation Zx^Y = aZx^, 
etc., and the column beginning dZx^^ and so on, to any required degree. 
The equations are solved algebraically for the constants by substituting 
the summations of x and F. When the a;-scale is centered, the 
summation of odd powers of x will drop out (2x^ = 0) if the time 
scale is regular, but not necessarily when it is irregular. The derivation 
of the equation is given in the Appendix (cf. p. 318). 

The fitting of parabolic trends by means of the normal equations is 
a general method applicable to parabolas of any degree, and to regular 
or irregular a^-scales, whether centered or not, and it is the source from 
which the methods previously used are derived. The coefficients and 
other summations, such as ZY, Zx, Zx^, etc., are computed from the data 
[n the way that has already been described in the fitting of the straight 
line and parabola trends by the method of least squares. These coeffi- 
oients, as thus computed, are inserted in the equations, and the equa- 
tions are then solved by any convenient algebraic process. It will be 
seen that there are as many equations as parameters. 

The most rapid method for solving symmetrical simultaneous equa- 
tions such as the foregoing normal equations is the Doolittle method. 
Phis method is illustrated in Example 49a, where it is applied to the 
mnual index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States, 1895- 
1915, as given in Exercise 12 at the close of this chapter. The example 
ioes not show the computation of the coefficients, but the method of 
50 doing is obvious. The process is entirely mechanical and self-check- 
ng, and can be readily followed by means of the directions in the 
leading and in the column labeled Operations.^' The solution gives 
he values of the parameters a, 6, and c, from which the trend may he 
computed by methods previously explained. 
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Example 49a. — Doolittle method of solving the normal equations of a second 
degree parabola, as applied to annual index numbers of wholesale prices, United States, 
1895-1915. For data see Exercise 12, p. 181. For a parabola of the third degree, 
four equations and four parameters (a, 6, c and d) are written in accordance with the 
obvious S3nnmetrical plan, and these may be further extended for higher degrees. 
For the methods of finding the coefficients and other totals SF, ZxY, etc.), 
based on a centered X-scale, see Example 41, p. 140. For purposes of calculation 
the summations are written under their respective column headings a, 6, c (add d for 
a cubic, etc.) and y (SF, Sa;F, etc.), and the equations are designated successively, 
I, II, and III. The checking column is begun as the sum of rows I, II, III, respec- 
tively (IV for a cubic, etc.). The coefficients enclosed in parentheses are omitted in 
the operations following. The successive rows in the operations are numbered con- 
secutively (1), (2), (3), etc., and their sources are indicated by the number of the 
row, or the coordinate column and row locating a single number. The designation 
negative (Neg.) means that the designated quotients are multiplied by minus one. 
T = a ’\'hx -{■ cx^ = 88.24 + 1.7831:r — as computed below. 

Normal equations: 

na + feSa? + cZx^ — SF 
aZa: + h'Zx^ + — SxF 

aZx^ + bSoj® + cZx^ = Zx^Y 


Coefficients and solution; 







a 

b 

C 

y 

(check) 

I 


21 

0 

770 

1,813 

2,604 

II 


(0) 

770 

0 

1,373 

2,143 

III 


(770) 

(0) 

50,666 

65,309 

116,745 

Operations: 







I 

(1) 

21 

0 

770 

1,813 

2,604 

Neg. (l)/(a, 1) 

(2) 

-1 

0 

-36.6667 

-86.3333 

— 124 check 

II 

(3) 


770 

0 

1,373 

2,143 

(1)X(6, 2) 

(4) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

(3)+(4) 

(5) 


770 

0 

1,373 

2,143 

Neg. (5)/(5, 5) 

(6) 


-1 

0 

-1.7831 

-2.7831 check 

III 

(7) 



50,666 

65,309 

116,745 

(l)X(c, 2) 

(8) 



-28,233.3333 

-66,476.6667 

-95,480 

(5)X(c, 6) 

(9) 



0 

0 

0 

(7) + (8)+(9) 

(10) 



22,432.6667 

-1.167.6667 

21,265 

Neg. (10) /(c. 10) 

(11) 



-1 

0.0521 

-0.9479 check 

Parameters: 

(12) 

88.24 

1.7831 

-0.0521 

(-1) 



(y, 12) = — 1 (Insert) 

(c, 12) = (2/, 12)iy, 11) « (-1)(0.0521) =- 0.0521 

(b, 12) = (c, 12)(c, 6) + ( 3 /, 12)(2/, 6) = (~0.0521)(0) + (~ 1) (- 1.7831) = 1.7831 
(a, 12) = (b. 12)(b, 2) + (c, 12)(c, 2) + (y, 12)(y, 2) = (1.7831)(0) -f (-0.0521) 

(-36.6667) + (-!)(- 86.3333) = 88.24 

Growth trends fitted by grouped data. — The Pearl-Reed growth 
trend, which was previously described as fitted by the method of 
selected points, may also be easily fitted by the method of grouped 
data. The procedure follows closely that already described for parab- 
olas, except that the a;-scale is centered at the ini tia l Y. The recip- 
rocals of the data, multiplied by some convenient power of 10, are 
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arranged in three groups of m = n /3 items each, the data having been 
selected so that n is divisible by 3. The symbols /Si, /S 2 , and /S 3 desig- 
nate the sums of the three consecutive groups, respectively. The 
general equation of the modified geometric trend is (cf. p. 150), 

T ^ a + hc^ 

and the equations of the constants are 

c- = (/S3 - /S2)/(/S2 - /Si); or da/di 
5 = (/S2 ~ /Si)(c - l)/(c^ ~ 1)2 
(/S2 - /Si)/(c^ 

The reciprocals of the trend thus found are taken as the final trend. 
The method is illustrated in Example 50. 

If it seems desirable to fit the trend to a series of data where n is not 
divisible by 3, this may be done as in the case of the parabola and cubic 
already described. The time unit is taken as 4 months, and the data 
are repeated for each 4-month interval in the year. The origin of the 
:r-scale is the first 4-month period of the initial year, so that for the 
first 7, repeated, x equals 0, 1, and 2. The curve is fitted as before, and 
solved for x equals 1, 4, 7, etc. 

Example 50. — ^The Pearl-Reed growth curve fitted to assumed production (F) 
in a certain industry; index numbers, base 1840-1850- Modified geometric trend 
(T) fitted to adjusted reciprocals of data, 100,000/ F. Final trend taken as 
100,000/F. General equation of geometric trend: T = a + 6c^. Equations of 
constants given and solved below, making final trend equation: 

T = 105 ~ (100 + 1280 X 0.5^) 

It is usually necessary to find the mth root by logarithms as follows: 

log 0.125 = 2.09691 - 3; (2.09691 - 3) 3 = 0.69897 - 1 

c == antilog (0.69897 — 1) = 0.5 

It will be observed that the log of 0.125, having a characteristic of minus one, is 
written 2 + mantissa — 3, the latter figure being taken equal to m. This arrange- 
ment facilitates dividing by 3, or m. 


Year 

F 

X 

100,000/F 

a + 

6c® = 

T 

100,000/7 

1840 

76 

0 

1316 

100 + 

1280 = 

1380 

72 

1850 

130 

1 

769 

100 + 

640 = 

740 

135 

1860 

220 

2 

455 Si == 2540 

100 + 

320 = 

420 

238 

1870 

396 

3 

253 

100 + 

160 = 

260 

385 

1880 

530 

4 

189 

100 + 

80 = 

180 

556 

1890 

725 

5 

IBS Si = 580 

100 + 

40 = 

140 

714 

1900 

838 

6 

119 

100 + 

20 = 

120 

833 

1910 

892 

7 

112 

100 + 

10 = 

110 

909 

1920 

959 

8 

mSz = 335 

100 + 

6 = 

105 

952 
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c" = (S, - Si) - Si) = c’ = - 245 - 1960 = 0.125; c = 0.5. 

b = (Si- Si)(c - 1) -f- (c™ - 1)2 = - 1960(0.5 - 1) 4- (0.125 - 1)=* 

= 980 -i- 0.765625 = 1280. 

o = [Si - (Si - Si) 4- (c” - 1)] 4- TO = [2540 - (- 1960) 4- (0.125 - 1)] 

4- 3 = 100. 

The Gompertz curve. — A growth curve somewhat similar to the 
logistic, but differing from it in that it resembles the cumulative 



The Gompertz growth trend fitted by the method of grouped data to the following 
production index, by decades, 1810 to 1920: 29, 90, 174, 302, 450, 532, 641, 770, 820, 848, 
921, 935. Base, annual averages 1910 to 1930, equation of the curve T = ah(^. Modified 
geometric trend fitted to logs of data: T — Z — 1.525 X 0.7a; Qog a = 3 and log h = 
1.525, but in solving the problem, cf. Example 51, a and h are written without log designa- 
tion, since a represents a modified geometric fitted to log F), giving the trend items* 
29.9, 85.6, 178.9, 299.8, 430.3, 554.2, 661.6, 748.9, 816.8, 868.0, 905.5, 932.8, and extra- 
polated to 1930, 952.6. These trend items are the antilogs of the trend as computed. 
The point of inflection of the curve (F) is located at a/e = 1000/2.7183 = 367.9. 


of a logarithmic normal distribution rather than of a normal dis- 
tribution, is known as the Gompertz curve. It may be fitted by 
selected points or by grouped data by first taking the logarithms of 
the selected points or of the data and fitting the modified geometric 
trend to these logarithms. The antilogs of the trend thus found 
are taken as the final trend (cf. Example 51). In this trend the 
point of inflection, where the positive curve changes from concave 
to convex, is at 37% of the maximum height (1/e = 1/2.71828 
= 0.36788). This type of growth curve is obviously useful where the 
later stages of a series are extended beyond the sjunmetrical form of the 
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Pearl-Reed curve. More complex forms of the Gompertz curve are 
available in books on actuarial science. * The curve fitted by the method 
of grouped data is graphically illustrated in Chart 24. 

Example 61. — Computation of Gompertz growth curve {T — ah^^) fitted to 
certain production statistics (F : index numbers; base, annual averages 1810--1830). 
The trend is most conveniently fitted by computing the geometric trend T a 
of the logs of the data. In this computation a and b are in reality logs since they are 
obtained from logs, but they are not designated as such. Equations of constants 
given and solved below, maldng logarithmic trend equation T = 3 — 1.5250 X 0.7^. 
The antilogs of the trend thus found constitute the final trend, 

T = 1000 X 0.02985-^^ 

Modified geometric trend Final trend 


Antilog 


Year 

X 

Y 

logF 

a 

+ 

bc^ = 

T 

T 

1810 

0 

29 

1.4624 

3.000 

— 

1.5250 

1.4750 

29.85 

1820 

1 

90 

1.9542 

3.000 


1 0675 

1.9325 

85.61 

1830 

2 

174 

2 2405 

3. COO 


0.7473 

2.2527 

178.94 

1840 

3 

302 

2.4800 Si =8.1371 

3 000 


0 5231 

2.4769 

299.85 

1850 

4 

450 

2.6532 

3.000 


0 3662 

2 6338 

430.33 

1860 

6 

532 

2 7259 di = 2.9354 

3.000 

— 

0.2563 

2 7437 

554.24 

1870 

6 

641 

2.8069 

3.000 

— 

0 1794 

2.8206 

661.61 

1880 

7 

770 

2.8865 Si = 11.0725 

3.000 

— 

0,1256 

2 8744 

748.86 

1890 

8 

820 

2.9138 

3.000 


0.0879 

2 9121 

816.77 

1900 

9 

848 

2 9284 di = 0.7048 

3.000 

— 

0 0615 

2.9385 

867.96 

1910 

10 

921 

2 9643 

3 000 


0.0431 

2.9569 

905.52 

1920 

11 

935 

2 9708/83 = 11.7773 

3.000 


0.0302 

2.9698 

932.82 


= d 2 /di; = 0.7048/2.9354 = 0.24010; logc - i log 0.24010 
= J of (3.380392 - 4) = 0.845098 - 1; c = antilog (0.845098 - 1) = 0.700. 
h = di(c - 1) (c^ - 1)2 - 2.9354(- 0.3) 4- (-0.7599)2 =- 1.5250. 

ma = Si- [di -5- ic^ - 1)] - 8.1371 - [2.9354 4- (-0.7599)] = 8.1371 + 3.8629 
= 12; a = I X 12 = 3. 

The S-curve. — A form of the growth curve obtained graphically by 
the use of probability paper has been called the S-curve. It will be 
readily seen that if a straight line with a positive slope is drawn diag- 
onally across probability paper, and if successive ordinates are read 
against the probability scale, a cumulative curve of the normal proba- 
bility type is obtained. When plotted on ordinary arithmetic paper 

* The Pearl-Reed and Gompertz curves may be adjusted to various degrees of 
asymmetry by fitting to various powers or other functions of the data. For example, 
if the squares, the 3/2 powers, or other functions of the data are found prior to the 
first step in curve fitting, the point of inflection will be modified in the final curve as 
fitted. 
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this curve is very similar to the Pearl-Reed growth curve, with the 
limits 0 and 100%* Hence it follows that, if data conforming in part 
to this type of a curve can be placed in their appropriate position on 
probability paper, a trend may be fitted by inspection and read at the 
ordinates of the data. 

The diflSiculty in fitting such a trend hes chiefly in placing the data in 
their proper position on the probabihty curve. To do this it is neces- 
sary, first, to estimate the probable upper limit of the curve, which 
may be equated to 100, and the whole curve changed in the same ratio. 
For example, the series 1, 5, 15, 30, 42.5, 48.2, for successive years, 
plotted on ordinary arithmetic paper might suggest an upper limit of 50. 
To make the upper limit 100 would require multiplication of the series 
by the ratio 100/50 == 2, giving the series, 2, 10, 30, 60, 85, 96.4. The 
series thus adjusted, when plotted on probability paper, may be tested 
by the degree to which it approximates a straight line. If some other 
estimate of the upper limit will give a closer approximation to a straight 
line, then this upper limit is to be preferred. 

After the upper limit has thus been estimated, a straight-line trend 
may be drawn by inspection, its magnitudes read from the probability 
scale, and reduced to the scale of the original series by dividing by the 
ratio 100/50 = 2. This trend may be further centered by adding to 
each trend item a correction (c) consisting of the average of the devia- 
tions of the data (Y) from the trend (T), that is, add to each T, c= 
^{Y ^ T)/n. The trend may be calculated more accurately by refer- 
ence to tables of the normal curve which give xj a- magnitudes for each 
point of the data (7). A straight-line trend may be fitted numerically 
to these a:/<r points and read back to the corresponding area points. 
But this refinement of the method is hardly justified in view of the fact 
that the whole process is at best one of rough approximation, as deter- 
mined by the method employed in placing the data upon the chart. 
Hence the adjusted trend fitted by inspection may be taken as appro- 
priate for this method and may be plotted with the data on ordinary 
arithmetic paper as a fitted S-curve. 

Other methods of estimating the upper limit of the curve are avail- 
able. If it is assumed that the S-curve is closely approximated by a 
Pearl-Reed curve, the upper limit may be determined by use of the 
method of three selected points, as previously explained. For example, 
suppose the points 5, 30, and 48.2 are selected. Their reciprocals 
(times 1,000,000) are 200,000, 33,333, and 20,747, respectively; and 
for the purpose of this problem they may be considered as merely one 
time unit apart. By subtraction, = - 166,667, and d 2 == - 12,586. 
Consequently, c = - 12,586/ -166,667 = 0.075516; and b = di/(c' - 1) 
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= -166, 667/ -0.924484 = 180,281. Then a = 7i - & = 200,000- 
180,281 = 19,719. Since the bc^ series approaches zero the curve 
approaches the limit a. The adjusted reciprocal of a is 1,000,000/ 
19,719, which is 50.71, an estimate of the upper limit slightly higher 
than that suggested previously. Other methods of determining the 
upper limit might be chosen, as by fitting a parabola to the first differ- 
ences of the data and taking the mode of this parabola as the 50% 
point, or point of inflection of the S-curve, but probably graphic esti- 
mates will be found just as satisfactory in practice. 

Adjusting moving averages {MA or Mm)> — It was noted earlier 
in this chapter that moving averages have a tendency to “ cut cor- 
ners that is, they tend to fall somewhat short of the full amplitude 
of the cycle. This difficulty may be obviated by the use of complex 
processes consisting of several moving averages of different sizes. 
Formulas for the smoothing of data by such a method have been usedj^n 
actuarial science and have recently been adapted to economic and social 
data by Doctor F. R. Macaulay (cf. The Smoothing of Time Series,” 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1931). One of the simpler 
formulas used by Doctor Macaulay is the following 27-term formula, to 
be applied to the smoothing of monthly data. It is computed as fol- 
lows: (1) Take a 10 months' moving total of the data, using the suc- 
cessive weights: —I; 0; 0; +1; +1; +1; +1; 0; 0; —1. Then (2) 
take a 12 months' moving total of the results, and (3) take a 7 months' 
moving total of these totals. (4) Divide the final moving totals by 
168. This graduation will faU slightly outside the parabola y = 
Such formulas give excellent results with long series of data, but with 
shorter series they lose too many items at the beginning and end of 
the series. 

A comparatively simple method, somewhat similar to those just 
mentioned, which will approximately adjust the moving average out- 
ward to the center of the seasonal fluctuations in quarterly or monthly 
series is as follows: (1) Find a centered moving average (Mi) of the 
data. (2) Find a similar centered moving average (M 2 ) of the preced- 
ing moving average. (3) Take twice each item of the first of these 
moving averages minus the corresponding item in the second moving 
average (2Mi — M 2 ) as the adjusted moving average. The theory 
of this adjustment is merely that the second moving average will 
“ cut corners '' about as much as the first one did and the difference 
between the two will therefore indicate approximately the amount that 
the first moving average is out of line. Therefore the first moving aver- 
age plus the difference between the two (Mi + Mi — M 2 = 2Mi — M 2 ) 
is the adjusted moving average. The process may be roughly abbre- 
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viated with only one moving average by assuming that the curves over 
a short distance are parabolas, in which case the amount of the adjust- 
ment will be (for s as an even number) : * 

(2c/6) X [(s2 + 2)/s^] 

where s is the number of subdivisions in the year (4 for quarterly data 
and 12 for monthly data), and 2c is twice the given item in the moving 
average less the sum of the two items located 6 months away (one-half 
year back and one-half year forward). The process including both 
the second moving average and the approximation based on the formula, 
together with methods of approximating numbers at the end of the 
series, is given in Example 52. In each case the resulting adjusted 
moving average may be smoothed by taking a three- or five-term mov- 
ing average of it. 

Example 52. — ^The adjusted moving average applied to seasonal data. First 
method (I): Two successive annual centered moving averages are found. Mi and 
Mij and the adjusted moving average is taken as Mi + Mi — M%, (II) Second 
method, by parabola formula, adds to the first moving average an adjustment (d) 
consisting of d ~ (2c/6) X [(s^ 4- 2) /s^], where 2c is twice any given Mi minus the 
two items located 6 months before and 6 months after, and s is the number of sub- 
divisions to the year. The adjustments at the ends are made on the principle that 
if the moving average, or the period on which c is based, is shortened in the ratio r, 
the adjustment addend is mifitiplied by r\ as indicated below. The data (F) are 
interest rates by quarters, 1909-1913. The final results may be smoothed by a 
3-term moving average. 

*The same principle of adjustment of the moving average to counteract the 
tendency to “cut comers” may be applied to any moving average, whether of sea- 
sonal data or not, by the same procedure as is here described. The only modification 
of the method to be noted is a change in the parabola formula when applied to a 
moving average of an odd number of terms (cf. Example 52, II). In this case the 
formula as for months in a revised-calendar 13-month year, becomes: d = (2c/6) 
X [(« + 1) (s “ 1)]- In applying this formula and the corresponding one for 
even-term moving averages, the following transformation is convenient {t, the num- 
ber of terms in the moving average is written instead of s, the number of terms in the 
moving average for seasonal data): 

Even-term Af,,,: (2c/6)[(i2 -{- 2) ~ P] = [(^2 -j- 2) 4- (6t2)](2c). 

Odd-term M^i (2c/6)[(« + 1) - 1)] = [{t + 1) ^ 6(^ - l)](2c). 

The first form expresses the derivation better, since 2c/6 is the integration on the 
basis of a parabola, while the second factor adjusts for the “steps.” The second 
form, however, is more convenient to use, since, as applied to any given moving 
average, 2c is readily obtained from the data as 2Mm “ M~.t /2 “ and the 

rest of the formula may be written as a single numerical coefficient. 
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I. First method, by second moving average 





1st moving 

2nd moving 

Adjusted moving 

Year 

Quarter 

Y 

average {Mi) 

average {Mz) 

average {2Mi—Mz) 

1909 

1 

3.8 





2 

3.9 





3 

4.2 

4.46 




4 

5.5 

4.69 

(4.70)* 

(4.65) 

1910 

1 

4.7 

4.98 

4.88 

5.08 


2 

4.8 

5 12 

4.97 

6.27 


3 

5 6 

5.02 

4.92 

6.12 


4 

5.3 

4.80 

4.74 

4.86 

1911 

1 

4.1 

4 48 

4.50 

4.46 


2 

3.6 

4.18 

4.28 

4.08 


3 

4 2 

4 02 

4.16 

3.88 


4 

4 3 

4.08 

4.19 

3.97 

1912 

1 

3 9 

4.26 

4.36 

4.16 


2 

4.2 

4.59 

4.64 

4.54 


3 

5.1 

4.98 

5.96 

5.00 


4 

6.0 

5.34 

5.28 

5.40 

1913 

1 

5 3 

5.64 

(5.58) 

(5.88) 


2 

5.7 

5.72 




3 

6.0 





4 

5.8 





* One moving average in the second series {Mii is added at each end by taking a centered 2-term 
moving average (shortened in the ratio r = s/2; =4/2; r* =4). Adjusted moving average is 
Ml + r2(Afi •— Mi) instead of Mi + Mi — Mj as before. 


PER CENT 



Chabt 25 

The adjusted moving average, revised to allow for the tendency of the moving average 
to “cut comers.” The data are commercial interest rates in the United States, by 
quarters, 1909-1913. A 4-term centered moving average (Mw) is first fotmd and is 
adjusted (adj. Afm) by a parabola formula as explained in Example 52, II. 
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II. Second method, by parabola adjustment (d) to annual centered moving 
average (Mm): d = (2c/6) X [(«=' + 2)/®*] where 2c is any MmX2- M-s/i-M+s/ 2 ; 
the subscripts — s/2 and + s/2 indicating Mm& located 6 months preceding and 6 
months following. 

Moving 

Year Quarter Y average (ikfw) 2c 2c XO. 1875 M»i4*(2c)X0. 1875 


1909 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3.8 

3.9 
4.2 
5.5 

4 46 

4.69 

(-0.24)* 

(-0.04) 

(4.65) 

1910 

1 

4.7 

4 98 

0.48 

0.09 

5.07 

2 

4.8 

5.12 

0.75 

0.14 

5.26 


3 

5.6 

5 02 

0.58 

0.11 

5.13 


4 

5.3 

4.80 

0 30 

0.06 

4.86 

1911 

1 

4.1 

4.48 

-0,08 

-0.02 

4.46 


2 

3.6 

4.18 

-0.52 

-0.10 

4.08 


3 

4.2 

4.02 

-0.70 

-0.13 

3.89 


4 

4.3 

4.08 

-0.61 

-0.11 

3.97 

1912 

1 

3.9 

4 26 

-0.48 

-0.09 

4.17 


2 

4 2 

4 59 

-0.24 

-0.04 

4.55 


3 

5.1 

4 98 

0.06 

0.01 

4.99 


4 

6.0 

5.34 

0.37 

0.07 

5 41 

1913 

1 

5.3 

5.64 

(0.88) 

(0.16) 

(5.80) 

2 5.7 5.72 

3 6 0 

4 5.8 

* One extra item in the column headed 2c is obtained by shortening to a half year instead of a 

vear (ratio of r 

=: 2) the period from which 2c is obtained, and multiplying the resulting figure by 

r2 = 4. 

Thus 

4(2 X 4.69 

- 4.46 - 4.98) 

= — 0.24, which is taken as 2c. 

Similarly, the last 

itena in the 2c column is 4(2 X 5.64 — 5.34 

- 5.72) = 0.88. 




The sine curve. — In elaborate descriptions of cyclic change, some 
use has been made of the sine curve and the Fourier analysis. Such 
studies are beyond the scope of ordinary statistical analysis, but the 
sine curve may be briefly described. This curve is a wavelike line of 
constant amplitude and periodicity such as would be described by a 
marker moving forward at a constant rate and at the same time swung 
up and down by the rotation of a circle. There is no convenient 
method of fitting such a curve to data, but it may be empirically fitted 
by estimating first the central level or trend (a) about which it moves, 
its amplitude from this level or trend outward to the extremes of the 
swings (6), and the periodicity (p) or the number of z units from the 
beginning to the end of each wave. The formula for the sine curve is 

Y = a + l sin d 

where S is the fractional term in the expression d&Ox/p, In the expres- 
sion x/pj the integers are discarded because they represent merely the 
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number of waves from the origin. The point of origin of the X-scale 
as thus changed to a 0-scale is assumed to be at the point where the 
curve passes the central level or trend in its rising phase as indicated 
in Chart 26. The sines may be read from the usual table, which will 
give the sines from the angle 0 = 0 to 0 = 90, as indicated by the d 
scale. In the second quadrant the angle is taken as 180 — 0. The 


j 

2 

/ 

0 

-/ 

<^2 

-3 




0 2 4 6 8 /0 /2 /4 /6 /2 20 


O 90 /80 270 360 

Chart 26 

The sine curve. The upper figure represents a sine curve having a periodicity (p) on 
the aj-scale (time) of 16 points and an amplitude (6) from the center level to the top or 
bottom of the swing of 3 units. The lower chart is similar in form, but is calculated by 
cumulating the upper figure. The values of F in the upper figure are successively 0, 1, 2, 

2.7, 3, 2.7, 2, 1, 0, —1, —2, —2.7, —3, —2.7, —2, —1, which cumulated give 0, 1, 3, 

5.7, 8.7, 11.4, 13.4, 14.4, 14.4, 13.4, 11.4, 8.7, 5.7, 3, 1, 0, 0. The lower figure obviously 
lags one quadrant after the other figure. The equation of the sine curve is F = 
a -\-h sin 6*, where B is 360r/p. The curve as plotted is F = 3 sin 0, and B is 22jx, The 
cumulative is here obtained only roughly without regard to the real nature of the units 
employed. Mathematically expressed, the cumulative or area (A) of sin 6 is 

A = Jsin 0 X d0 = — COS0 + c (a constant), which, adjusted to the data, becomes 
= 3 (1 — cos B ) . This would resemble the sine curve as plotted, lagged one quadrant. 


third and fourth quadrants are read as 0 180 and 360 — 0 respectively, 

and the sines are given a negative sign. Thus on the basis of an 
estimate of the central level, the amplitude, and the periodicity, the 
sine curve may be written by use of a table of sines. 

Trends for irregular cycles. — In measuring cycles where the data 
are irregular, the following three types of trends may be found useful. 
The first, which may be called a unit-cycle trend because the cycle is 
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taken as the time unit, is adapted from Wardwell (cf. Wardwell, 
Investigation of Economic Data for Major Cycles ^0* The second, 
which is formed by a process of projection, is adapted from Hall (cf. 
Hall, Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1926). The 
processes of computing these trends may be briefly described, as follows: 

I. Unit-cycle trend, cycle as time unit 

(1) Plot data, and determine crests and troughs of cycles, drawing 
a vertical division line through each point (Y) marking the crests and 
troughs, also through the first and last items. 

(2) Average each cycle from crest to crest, inclusive, as determined 
by the vertical division fines, giving half weight to the items (Y) at 
each crest, and draw a horizontal line marking the average in each cycle. 
Similarly average each cycle from trough to trough, and draw a hori- 
zontal line marking each average. In so doing assume the first and 
last items as crest or trough. 

(3) In each half cycle, as determined by the vertical division lines, 
draw an oblique fine connecting the intersections of vertical and hori- 
zontal fines. These oblique lines constitute the intermediate trend. 
The trend may be extended to the extremes of the data by any appro- 
priate method of estimation, as by extending it horizontally from the 
closest point of intersection. Obviously the trend in the incomplete 
cycles at the two extremes is merely tentative. 

(4) By interpolation in each half cycle, determine the ordinates of 
trend. If desired, these may be smoothed by means of a moving 
average. 

II. The projected trend, 

(1) Select some short period appropriate to the cycles to be meas- 
ured, as three years. Pit a straight-line trend to the annual data of 
the first three years, and determine the ordinate of this trend for the 
third year (or for the last seasonal period of the third year if seasonal 
data are used). This ordinate is taken as an ordinate of the final trend. 

(2) Similarly determine a trend point for the fourth year (or last 
seasonal period of that year) on the basis of annual data for the second, 
third, and fourth years. In the same way find a trend ordinate for each 
succeeding year to the end of the series. 

(3) For trend points between the points thus determined, inter- 
polate on a straight line. The results may be smoothed, if desired. 

III. The Fourier analysis. 

The Fourier analysis has sometimes been applied to the fitting of 
trends in the case of cycles as well as to the fitting of distribution curves. 
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It is not, however, in common use and will not be given any attention 
here beyond the brief statement of the method which appears in the 
Appendix, page 325. 

Trends where time is not a coordinate. — If a straight-line trend 
is plotted with the data, it will be seen that the deviations (F — !F) are 
measured vertically on the ordinates of the years; and in fitting the 
line it is these deviations squared that are made a minimum. This is 
logical with a time series, but might lead to diflSlculties if time is not a 
coordinate. Suppose, for example, that a trend were fitted to the 
annual prices of a given commodity plotted against the annual pro- 
duction. It would be a matter of debate whether the squared devia- 
tions should be made a minimum from the one axis or from the other; 
and a somewhat different trend would result according to the axis 
chosen. In such a case the deviations should preferably be a minimum 
when measured perpendicularly from the plotted points to the trend. 
The method is limited to straight-line trends. Such a fitted line may 
be called the intermediate straight-line trend. It is fitted as follows: 

If each series (X and F) is expressed and plotted in deviations 
(x and y) from its averages, and the axes are drawn at these averages 
as origins, then the tangent of the smaller angle (d) formed by the 
trend and the axes may be found by the equation 

tan 20 = 2'Zxyf 

taken as positive. The terms l^xy, Xx"^, and 2y^ may be found by 
first writing each series as deviations from its average, or by the for- 
mulas 

= SX2 - ('ZXy/n 
Xy^ = XY^ - (XYy/n 
Xxy - XXY - XXXY/n 

If (Xx^ — Xy^) is positive, the tangent of the smaller angle as found 
by the above equation is the slope of the trend (6). If it is negative, 
the cotangent (1/tan) is the slope. In either case, h takes the sign of 
Xxy, The value of a is the F average (My), and the trend is T= a + bx 
in terms of the centered x-scale. In terms of the original X-scale, 
the trend is 

T= (My- bM,) + bX 

This trend line has been used in measuring the elasticity of a market, 
on the basis of the logarithms of price and production annual Hnk- 
relatives. (Cf. Schultz, '' Statistical Laws of Supply and Demand."') 
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The derivatives of trend equations. — In connection with Chart 17, 
p. 133, the rate of change of the trend was indicated both as a difference 
and a percentage. In the case of certain trends, such as the Pearl- 
Reed and Gompertz curves, which approximate the cumulative or 
integral of the normal curve, the slopes or rates of change taken at 
successive points will give an approximation to a frequency distribution. 
Hence it is desirable to be able to express the rate of growth or deriva- 
tive of a trend at any given ordinate. 

The slopes of trends — or the frequencies of the distribution curves 
of which the trends may be taken as the cumulatives — are found by 
means of the derivatives of the trend equations. A derivative expresses 
in general terms the slope of the curve on the ordinate x, and by sub- 
stituting in the derivative the specified x, the slope— or frequency— 
at that point on the time scale may be found. The slope of the curve 
on a given ordinate is defined as the slope of a tangent to the curve on 
that ordinate. The method of finding it for a parabola has already 
been discussed, and a summary of general rules, together with certain 
applications of the rules, including the Pearl-Reed and Gompertz 
derivative curves, will be found in “ Mathematical Notes,” pp. 316-324. 
The reversal of the procedure thus described gives the anti-derivative, 
or integral, which expresses the area under the curve from an origin 
to any specified ordinate. 

The integration of series. — The integral or summation taken by 
specified increments rather than by infinitesimals, as in the case of the 
area under a curve, is sometimes required. For example, in the calcula- 
tion of averages and trends it is often necessary to find the sum of cer- 
tain regular series of numbers (e.g., 1 -1- 2 -t- 3 -f . . . n) or their 
powers (e.g., P -f 2^ 3^ -h . . . n^), and for this purpose it is con- 

venient to have at hand formulas expressing a short-cut method of 
obtaining these sums. Some of the more important of these formulas 
are given in Table 11. 


Table 11 

Formulas for obtaining the summations of certain series of integers and their 
powers. 

I. The sum of the powers of x, when x represents the integers 1, 2, 3, . . : n. 

2a: = (n“ -f- to) -T- 2 
2a:2 = (2 to3 + -|- to) -s- 6 

2a:® = (to® + 2to® -f to®) -t- 4 = (2a:)® 

2x® = (6w» + 15w‘ -I- lOro® - to) 4- 30 

II. Sum of the powers of x, when x represents the integers in a centered series, 
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as —-3, —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, +3, where n is an odd number representing the number 
of terms in the series. 


Sa; = 0 

^ n) 12 

= 0 

= (Sa;2)(3n2 ^ 7) 4- 20 

III. Sum of the powers of a;, when x represents the odd integers in a centered 
series, as —5, —3, —1, +1, +3, +5, where n is an even number representing the 
number of terms in the series. 

Sa; = 0 

Sa;2 == n{n + l){n ~ 1) ~ 3 
2a;3 = 0 

Sa;4 = (Sa;2)(3n2 - 7) ^ 5 


EXERCISES 


1. By the method of least squares, fit straight-line trends to the following annual 
index numbers (consecutive years, as 1901, 1902, etc.) Plot data and trend. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(b) 

71 

98 

92 


321 

103 

65 

108 

74 

95 

76 

88 


288 

114 

80 

106 

80 

97 

86 

89 


341 

112 

114 

112 

78 

107 

88 

90 


240 

122 

96 

106 

84 

85 

112 

91 


200 

99 

107 


88 









82 

(i) 

(j) 

(k) 


a) 

(m) 

(n) 

(o) 

(P) 

90 

116 

104 


120 

109 

140 

119 

125 

99 

110 

106 


114 

111 

120 

123 

119 

97 

112 

101 


116 

106 

170 

126 

120 

106 

106 

92 


110 

97 

130 

124 

120 

111 

102 

94 


106 

99 

160 

124 

122 

100 

108 

85 


112 

90 

110 

123 

119 







150 

129 

115 

2. Fit straight-line trends to the following irregular 

series. 

Plot data and trend. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 

(e) 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Farm wages 

Index 

1901 

81 

1920 

126 

1880 

60 

1882 

18.94 

103.3 

1905 

97 

1922 

114 

1900 

100 

1885 

17.97 

98 

1908 

91 

1925 

120 

1910 

120 

1888 

18.24 

99.5 

1910 

103 

1929 

104 

1916 

132 

1890 

18.33 

100 







1892 

18.60 

101.5 


3. Fit straight-line trends to the following indexes of American business by the 
method of least squares. (For current figures and other similar data see annual 
numbers of Survey of Current Business.) The base year or years are indicated by 
underscoring. Also find the trend item for January, 1930. 
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1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Manufactures 

87 

101 

94 

105 

108 

106 

111 

119 

Total industrial 

85 

101 

95 

104 

108 

106 

111 

118 

Crop marketings 

99 

92 

104 

104 

109 

113 

117 

114 

Livestock marketed 

92 

103 

104 

93 

90 

89 

91 

88 

Commodity stocks 

95 

95 

102 

104 

115 

121 

123 

137 

Wholesale prices 

96. i 

^ 100.6 

98.1 

103.5 

100.0 

95.4 

97.7 

96, 

Wholesale prices, 1913 base. . 

139 

144 

141 

148 

143 

137 

140 

138 

Price level, 1913 base 

158 

165 

166 

170 

171 

171 

176 

179 

Cost of living (July, 1914 base) 

173 

173 

174 

175 

174 

173 

171 

169 


Project each of the trends thus found to date and compare the results with current 
and recent data. 

4. By the method of semi-averages, fit straight-line trends to the following annual 
indexes (consecutive years, as 1901, 1902, etc.) and to the data of Exercise 3. Plot 
data and trend. 


(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

100 

90 

172 

104 

100 

95 

115 

101 

88 

170 

110 

92 

105 

126 

108 

80 

178 

109 

89 

100 

119 



172 

112 

90 

108 

123 




120 

84 

112 

115 






125 

122 


5. Compare straight-line trends fitted to the same data by the method of least 
squares and the method of semi-averages. What determines the difference between 
the two slopes? Apply both methods to these three series (consecutive time units) : 


(a) 

100, 

102, 

104, 

106, 

108, 

110 

(b) 

102, 

102, 

102, 

108, 

108, 

108 

(c) 

100, 

110, 

120, 

100, 

110, 

120 


6. By the method of least squares, fit a straight-line trend to the following index 
numbers (1900-1915), find the deviations and the standard deviation, and reduce 
the deviations to standard deviation units (d/cr). Also tabulate the results in a 
frequency table of five classes. Plot the data and trend together; also plot sepa- 
rately the standard cycle (d/a). 

(a) 82, 97, 98, 88, 84, 85, 78, 99, 101, 115, 113, 127, 112, 114, 100, 107. 

(b) 127, 118, 130, 126, 139, 123, 123, 107, 103, 80, 85, 82, 84, 92, 89, 72. 

7. The following columns (F), and the supplementary columns 8 — F, give all 
the combinations of the first seven digits having no slope. By adding a slope and a 
constant, any number of easily solved exercises are obtained. Thus, adding 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 and the constant 100 to the first column gives 105, 111, 107, 114, 112, 
117, 118, the straight-line trend of which is 112 -f 2x. If quadratic parabolas are 
to be fitted to each column by the method of least squares, c = (Saj^F — 112) -f- 84; 
and a = 4 — 4c. 
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3544433222211114321111322113221111113211111111 

7232265775577772467766566772447766552366555444 

1457724337766666545577233447663355776744666776 

6775377464143227773342675655776574637675774657 

2313611613624541216435747236314627265537327565 

5121152151432353132624111561155432341153243233 

4666546546355435654253454324532243424422432322 

8. Given the following annual averages (Fi and F 2 ), calculate the straight-line 
trend, by the method of least squares, for each month of the year 1913, expressing 
the slope of the trend to one decimal place only. 


Year 

Yi 

F 2 

1911 

74 

80 

1912 

72 

85 

1913 

91 

116 

1914 

106 

123 

1915 

107 

146 


9. Fit a geometric trend (straight-line on logs) to the practice series (a) where 
trend should equate with data, and to the percentages of population (b) by decades, 
1790-1870, Hving in American cities of 8000 or more. 

(a) 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 

(b) 3.3, 4.0, 4.9, 6.7, 8.5, 12.5, 16.1, 20.9. 

10. By the method of least squares, fit parabola trends to the following index 
numbers. Plot data and trend, and find the date at which the parabola reaches its 
mode, or mode inverted (maximum or minimum at rr = —b/2c). In g and h take 
constants to nearest whole number. Check each trend by differencing; the second 
difference should be a constant. 


Year 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(b) 

1901 

71 

97 

94 

120 

81 

91 

48 

51 

1902 

95 

75 

116 

96 

103 

111 

61 

63 

1903 

97 

85 

106 

94 

103 

109 

72 

73 

1904 

107 

87 

104 

84 

111 

115 

81 

81 

1905 

85 

111 

80 

106 

87 

89 

82 

81 

1906 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

84 

82 

1907 

.... 



— 

— 

— 

76 

73 

11. 

Using the method of grouped data, fit parabola trends to the following series 

: annual index numbers. Check by differencing. 

Plot data and trend. 



Year 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



1901 

76 

120 

125 

88 

95 

90 



1902 

83 

113 

121 

89 

97 

102 



1903 

93 

110 

107 

95 

98 

95 



1904 

102 

95 

99 

102 

102 

105 



1905 

104 

99 

102 

98 

100 

96 



1906 

95 

94 

96 

103 

92 

96 



12. The foUowing series of index numbers represent wholesale prices, 1895-1915- 
Fit a parabola by the method of least squares, writing the constants to three decimal 
places. In computing the trend, solve the general equation for the three central 
years, take the first differences, extend them as a straight-^line trend, and cumulate. 
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Compute also the percentage cycle. Plot together the data and trend; also plot 
the percentage cycle. 


70, 67, 67, 70, 75, 81, 79, 84, 86, 86, 86, 89, 94, 90, 97, 101, 93, 99, 100, 98, 101 


13. Using the method of grouped data, recompute the trend for the data of the 
preceding exercise. 

14. The following index numbers represent the production of raw materials. 
United States, 1890-1914. Average by 5-year groups, to nearest unit, and find the 
constants of a parabola fitted to these averages, taken as one time-unit apart (a; = 0 
in year 1902). Compute an annual trend, to one decimal place; also the standard 
deviation cycle, (F — T)/(r. Plot data and trend; also the cycle. 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1890 

53 

1895 

69 

1900 

80 

1905 

92 

1910 

100 

1891 

68 

1896 

73 

1901 

72 

1906 

98 

1911 

95 

1892 

59 

1897 

74 

1902 

89 

1907 

92 

1912 

111 

1893 

60 

1898 

79 

1903 

85 

1908 

93 

1913 

100 

1894 

58 

1899 

79 

1904 

91 

1909 

97 

1914 

108 

Avg. 

60 

Avg. 

75 

Avg- 

83 

Avg- 

94 

Avg. 

103 


15. Prom the following 12 months' moving averages (Fi and F 2 ) centered in 
July, extend the straight-line trend to January, 1919, using the method of semi- 
averages. 


Year 

Fi 

F 2 

1911 

55 

120 

1912 

65 

130 

1913 

75 

125 

1914 

70 

120 

1915 

80 

130 

1916 

85 

145 

1917 

75 

125 

1918 

65 

115 


16. Pit parabola trends to the following data by the method of least squares. 
Plot data and trend. 


Year 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(b) 

1901 

140 

149 

140 

132 

133 

131 

122 

122.8 

1902 

120 

126 

160 

158 

120 

159 

116 

142.8 

1903 

170 

174 

110 

112 

175 

115 

176 

93.2 

1904 

150 

154 

130 

134 

158 

139 

162 

114.0 

1905 

130 

136 

150 

154 

139 

161 

144 

135.2 

1906 

110 

120 

170 

172 

118 

181 

122 

156.8 

1907 

160 

176 

120 

118 

165 

129 

166 

108.8 


17. By the method of grouped data, fit parabola trends to the following series of 
annual index numbers. Plot data and trend. Also compute and plot the percentage 
cycle. 

(a) 88.0, 87.5, 92.0, 100.0, 98.0, 101.0, 100.0, 104.5, 99.0. 

(b) 88, 95, 93, 98, 98, 99, 105, 106, 103, 109, 111, 108, 110, 110, 113. 

(c) 87, 90, 90, 92, 89i 91, 97, 94, 9^ 101, 102, 102, 107, 105, 112. 
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18. Assume that in the preceding exercise the following three trend points for 
each series, respectively, have been selected, as of the middle year in each consecutive 
group of n/3 items. Compute parabola trends by the method of selected points. 

(a) 89.5, 100,0, 101.5. 

(b) 94.6, 104.6, 110.6. 

(c) 89.4, 95.4, 105.4. 

19. By the method of grouped data, fit a cubic parabola trend to the following 
data: 

750, 908, 1000, 1162, 1040, 1178, 1254, 1340 

20. By the method of grouped data, fit a cubic trend to the following annual 
index numbers. Plot data and trend. 

(a) 96.40, 108.80, 112.04, 108.40, 109.23, 108.00, 107.55, 103.10, 97.00, 95.15, 
94.25, 87.40, 93.20, 94.06, 95.02, 104.00. 

(b) 58.1, 62.2, 89.4, 95.0, 95.2, 99.1, 108.0, 104.8, 99.3, 103.2, 101.9, 93.2, 94.8, 
99.3, 99.7, 104.3, 106.7, 125.3, 139.0, 148.1. 

21. In the preceding exercise (b), assume that the following trend points had 
been selected for the first, seventh, thirteenth, and nineteenth years: 54.00, 104.04, 
96.48, 135-00. Compute the constants of the cubic parabola trend by the method of 
selected points. 

22. Average the following annual index numbers by consecutive groups of threes, 
and fit to these averages a cubic by the method of least squares, taking the time unit 
as 3 years (x at 3 central years is —3-, 0, ■!•). Compute the trend for each year, and 
plot data and trend. 

(a) 85, 80, 87, 90, 100, 98, 103, 97, 100, 104, 100, 102, 110, 107, 107. 

(b) 64, 68, 66, 90, 95, 94, 98, 103, 99, 95, 100, 102, 100, 105, 101. 

23- By the method of least squares fit a cubic trend to the consecutive items, 
182, 196, 200, 200, 202, calculating T a,t x and ^x points. Plot data and trend. 
Chart also the ordinary parabola for these data. 

24. Fit modified geometric trends to the following annual data. Plot data and 
trend. 

(a) 203, 212, 210, 250, 300, 340. 

(b) 100, 103, 105, 107, 118, 130. 

(c) 3.4, 3.0, 2.5, 2.1, 2.12, 2.03. 

(d) 90, 230, 325, 355, 370, 400. 

(e) 70, 82, 90, 98, 97, 100. 

(f) 740, 878, 934, 960, 990, 994, 990, 1005, 998. 

(g) 20, 34, 40, 52, 43, 48, 55, 49i, 45. 

(h) 40, 68, 80, 85, 96, 105, 110, 90.5, 97.75. 

(i) 1200, 1867, 1880, 1970, 2024, 1967, 1976, 2032, 1990. 

25. In Example 24, assume the following trend points for the first, third, and 
fifth years, and compute the constants of the trend by the method of selected points. 

(a) 205; 220; 280. 

(b) 101; 104; 116. 

(c) 3.6; 2.4; 2.1. 

(d) 80; 320; 380. 

(e) 68; 92; 98. 
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26. Assuming that the following figures represent the population of certain cities, 
in thousands, according to successive censuses taken at 6-year intervals, fit a Pearl- 
Reed growth trend by the method of grouped data. In taking the reciprocals, divide 
into 100,000, writing the results as whole numbers only, except where a decimal is 
necessary in order to obtain three significant figures. 

(a) 66.66; 87.10; 91.74; 101.80; 97.94; 101.30. 

(b) 90.9; 125; 294; 476; 819; 1105. 

(c) 156.2; 166.6; 188.6; 188.6; 200.0; 194.1. 

27. In the preceding problem assume as trend points for the first, third, and fifth 
census years the following figures, and compute the constants of the trend by the 
method of selected points: 

(a) 67.29; 94.87; 99.40. 

(b) 80; 286; 800. 

(c) 151.5; 185.1; 196.0. 

28. Compute 3- and 5-year moving averages and a 4-year centered moving 
average for the following indexes of per capita physical production, 1910-1920. 
Plot data and both moving averages on the same chart. 


100, 95, 108, 100, 98, 106, 106, 109, 108, 99, 103 
29- Compute a centered annual moving average for the following commercial 
interest rates as given below. Also fit a straight-line trend (method of least squares) 
to the annual averages, and compute the trend items for each quarter, finding T for 
the first quarter by the equation T = a — h(ns — l)/2s, and adding 5/4 for the 
succeeding items consecutively (s = 4, or 12 with monthly data). 



Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 



1st 

3.8 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

5.3 



2nd 

3.9 

4,8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 



3rd 

4.2 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 



4th 

5.5 

5.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.8 



Average 

4.35 

5.10 

4.05 

4.80 

5.70 


30. Compute the trend items for the first and last quarters 

and the first and last 

months in the series 

whose annual averages are as follows: 




Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 


Year 

Index 

(a) 

1901 

92 

(c) 1901 

90 

(e) 

1901 

119 


1902 

96 

1902 

99 


1902 

123 


1903 

94 

1903 

97 


1903 

126 


1904 

108 

1904 

106 


1904 

124 


1905 

110 

1905 

111 


1905 

124 




1906 

109 


1906 

123 







1907 

129 

(b) 

1901 

94 

(d) 1901 

104 

(0 

1901 

125 


1902 

98 

1902 

106 


1902 

119 


1903 

100 

1903 

101 


1903 

120 


1904 

110 

1904 

92 


1904 

120 


1905 

106 

1905 

94 


1905 

122 




1906 

85 


1906 

119 







1907 

115 
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31. Interpolate linear quarterly and montHy trend items in the following parabola 
trends as computed from annual data: 


(a) 86 

(b) 64 

(c) 91 

94 

72 

82 

100 

78 

75 

104 

82 

70 

106 

84 

67 


84 

66 


32. Fit a trend to the data for immigration, using the trend best suited to the 
figures. Plot both 'the original data and the trend as computed. For data see 
p. 90, Statistical Abstract of the United States^ 1932. 

33. Fit a straightdine trend to the data on Tax Yields, Personal, Total, and 
Corporation, Income Tax (p. 175, No. 169, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1932). Plot the results obtained and the original data. To simplify the computa- 
tion, the figures may be taken in millions of dollars. 

34. Carl Snyder has worked out the trends for a large number of series of physical 
production in his book, “Business Cycles and Business Measurements.” Using the 
data included in his study, pp. 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, and 246, compute trends on 
this same data and compare with the results which he obtained. Plot the results 
obtained from your computations on ordinary cross-section paper and compare 
with the results which Professor Snyder has plotted on ratio paper. 

35. Compute the trends for the number of marriages and divorces, also the 
divorces per 1000 population. The work may be simplified by grouping the data. 
For data see p. 87, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1932. 

36. Simon S. Kuznets, in his book, “Secular Movements in Production and 
Prices,” gives a great number of series of data which may be referred to for examples 
in trend fitting. The data may be worked out independently and checked against 
Doctor Kuznets^ computations. 
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1. (a) a = 91 

6 = 4 

(i) 

a = 81 : 

5 = 2 

(b) a = 92 - 

b = 4 

(i) 

a = 102 : 

6 = 4 

(c) o = 90 

b = 0 

O') 

a = 109 : 

b =-2 

(d) a = 278 

6 = - 29 

(t) 

a = 97 : 

b =-4 

(e) a = 110 

6 - 0 

(I) 

a = 113 : 

b =- 2 

(f) a - 92.4 

6 = 10 

(m) 

a = 102 : 

b =-4 

(g) a = 108 

b = 0"'"' 

(n) 

a — 140 : 

b = 0 



(o) 

a = 124 : 

b = 1 



(P) 

a = 120 : 

b =- 1 

2. (a) a = 93 

5 - 2 




(b) a = 116 

b 2 




(c) a = 103 

6 = 2 




(d) a = 18.416 

b --0.02 




(e) a = 100.46 

b =-0.10 




3. Manufacturing 

a = 103.88 

h 

= 3.72 


Total industrial 

a = 103.50 

h 

= 3.79 


Crop marketings 

a = 106.50 

h 

= 3.12 


Livestock marketed a= 93.75 

b 

= -1.62 


Commodity stocks o = 111.50 

h 

= 5.98 


WTiolesale prices 

a = 98.56 

h 

= 0.33 
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4. (a) a = 103 : b = 4 

(b) a = 86 : 6 = -5 

(c) a = 173 ; 6 = 2 

(d) a = 111 : 6 = 3 

(e) a = 91 : 6 = - 3 

(f) a = 107.5 ; 6 = 5 

(g) a = 120 : 6 = 0 


By least squares By semi-averages 


6. (a) 

a = 105.0 

6 = 2.00 


a = 105.0 

6 

= 2.00 

(b) 

a == 105.0 

h = 1.54 


a =: 105.0 

6 

= 2.00 

(c) 

a =- 110.0 

h = 2.03 


a - 110.0 

6 

= 0 

6. (a) 

a = 100 : 

5 = 2 : 

or = 10 




(b) 

« = 105 : 

6 =- 4 : 

O' 10 





7. a = 4 6 = 0 


8. T for Fi, 1913 January 85.6; February 86.4, etc., 6 = 0.8 per month. 1913 
r for Fa January 102.3; February 103.7, etc., 6 = 1.4 per month. 

9. (a) « = 0.9031 : 6 = 0.3010 : T = 1, 2, 4, etc. 

(b) o = 0 8756 : 6 = 0.1012 : T = 2.96, 3.73, 4.71, etc. 

(c) a = 0.69773 : 6 = 0.04186 : T = 3079, 3391, etc. 

10. (a) a = 103 : 6 = 4 ; c = - 6 

(b)a=79:6= 4:c= 6 

(e) o = 112 : 6 = - 4 : c = - 6 

(d) o = 88 : 6 = — 4 : e = 6 

(e) a = 109 : 6 = 2 : c = - 6 

(f) o = 115 : 6 = 0 : c = -6 

(g) a=80:6= 5:c=-2 

(h) a = 80 : 6 = 4 : c = — 2 

11. (a) o = 98 ; 6 = 5 : c = - 2 

(b) a = 102.25 : 6 = -5 : c = 1 

(c) a = 102.50 : 6 = - 6 : c = 2 

(d) a = 98.75 : 6 = 3 : c = - 1 

(e) a = 100 25 : 6 = 0 : c = - 1 

(f) a = 100.25 : 6 = 0 : c = - 1 

12.0 = 88.242 : 6 = 1.783 : c=- 0 052 

13.0= 88.044 : 6 = 1.837 : c=-0 047 

14. 0 = 84.286 ; 6 = 10.5 : c=- 0 643 

16. 1919 January T of Fi = 81.25; T of F 2 = 131.25. 

16. (a) o = 140 : 6 = 0 : c = 0 

(b) o = 144 : 6 = 1 ; c = 1 

(c) o = 140 : 6 = 0 ; c = 0 

(d) o = 140 : 6 = 1 : c = - 1 

(e) o = 148 : 6 = 2 : c = — 1 

(f) o = 149 : 6 = 3 : c = - 1 

(g) o = 152 : 6=4 : c = — 2 

(h) o = 116 8 : 6 = 1 : c = 2 
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17. (a) 

a = 100 

-.6 = 2 : 

c =- 0 5 


(b) 

a = 104.56 

: 6=16 : 

c = - 0 OS 


(c) 

a = 95.44 

: 6 = 1.6 : 

c = 0 08 


18. (a) 

a = 100 

: 6 = 2 : 

c = -0 5 


(b) 

a = 104.6 

: 6 = 1.6 : 

c = -0.08 


(c) 

a == 95.4 

: 6 = 1.6 : 

c = 0.08 


19. a = 

1000 h = 

= 0 c = — 4 

d: = 8 


T = 

708, 950, 1064, 1098, 1100, 

1118, 1200, 1394 


20. (a) 

a = 100 

: 6 = — 4 

: c = 0.04 ; 

: d = 0.08 

(b) 

a = 100 

: 6 =- 2 

: c = 0.04 : 

: d = 0.08 

21. 

a = 100.98 

: 6 =-1.98 

: c=-0.08 ; 

: d = 0.08 

22. (a) 

a = 100 : 

6 == 2 : c = 

- 1 : d = 1 


(b) 

a = 100 : 

6 = 1 : c = 

4 : d = 2 



23. 

o 

o 

11 

: 6 = 1 

: c = 

- 2 : d = 1 

24. (a) 

a = 200 

6 = 

5 

c = 2 

(b) 

a = 100 

6 = 

1 

c = 2 

(c) 

a = 2 

6 = 

1 6 

c = 0.5 

(d) 

a = 400 

6 = - 320 

c = 0 5 

(e) 

a = 100 

6 = - 32 

c = 0 5 

(f) 

a = 1000 

6 = - 256 

c = 0.5 

(g) 

a = 50, 6 = 

— 32, c = T - 

= 18, 34, 42, 46, 48, 49, 49.5, 49.75, 49.875. 

(b) 

a = 100, 6 

= - 64, c = T 

= 36, 68, 84, 92, 96, 98, 99, 99.5, 99.75. 

(i) 

1999, 1999 

a = 2000, b 
h 1999f. 

— — 729, c = -g-; 

T = 1271, 1757, 1919, 1973, 1991, 1997, 

26. (a) 

a = 200 

6 = 

5 : 

c = 2 

(b) 

a = 100 

6 = 

1 : 

c = 2 

(e) 

<x = 2 

6 = 

1.6 : 

c = 0.5 

(d) 

a = 400 

6 = - 320 : 

c = 0.5 

(e) 

a = 100 

6 =- 

32 : 

c = 0.5 

(f) 

a = 1000 

CO 

1 

II 

c = 0.5 

26. (a) 

a = 1000 

6 = 

486 : 

c = 1* 

(b) 

a = 50 

6 = 

1200 : 

c = 0.5 

(c) 

a = 500 

6 = 

160 : 

c — 0.5 


27. (a) same as 23 (a) 

(b) same as 23 (b) 

(c) same as 23 (c) 


28. 3-year moving average: 101, 101, 102, 101.3, 103.3, 107, 107.7, 105.3, 103.3. 
6-year moving average: 100.2, 101.4, 103.6, 103.8, 105.4, 106.6, 105.0. 

4-year moving average: 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 106, 105. 
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29. Moving average 4.4625 

4.6875 

4.9750 

5.1250 

5.0250 

Straight-line trend : 4 . 8000 

4.80 + 0-24a; 4.4750 

4.1750 

4.0250 
4.0750 
4.2625 
4.5875 
4.9750 
5.3375 
5.6375 
5.7250 


30. (a) 


Quarterly 

Monthly 


First 

.... 88.6 

88.2 


Last 

.... 111.4 

111.8 

(b) 

First 

.... 93.05 

92.75 


Last 

.... 110.15 

110.45 

(c) 

First 

.... 90.5 

90.17 


Last 

.... 113,5 

113.83 

(d) 

First 

.... 108.5 

108.83 


Last 

.... 85.5 

85.17 

(d) 

First 

.... 120.6 

120.5 


Last 

.... 127.4 

127.5 

(f) 

First 

.... 123.4 

123.5 


Last. . . . . . 

.... 116.6 

116.5 

31. (a) 





82.2, 84.8, (86) 87, 89, 91, 93, (94) 94.8, 96.2, 97.8, 99.2, (100) 100.5, 
101.5, 102.5, 103.5, (104) 104.2, 104.8, 105.2, 105.8, (106) 106, 106. 



CHAPTER VII 


TIME SERIES ANALYSIS 

One of the most important problems of statistical analysis is the 
study of time series with a view to isolating the seasonal, growth, and 
cyclic factors. Such a study is called time series analysis, or, col- 
loquially, time analysis. It involves the application of principles of 
averaging and trending already discussed, and aims primarily at a 
measurement of the so-called business cycle, or similar cycles in more 
general social data. Such analysis is usually made on the basis of 
monthly data; and in the following discussion either the month or the 
quarter will usually be referred to as the time unit. But it is under- 
stood that the same methods of analysis may be applied to the week 
or other seasonal units. 

An elementary analysis. — An extremely simple form of time series 
analysis is the comparison of data for the current month with the cor- 
responding figure for a month ago and a year ago, or for some other 
earlier period taken as a base. Such comparisons will very often be 
found in statistical reports. For example, the following figures may be 
quoted from the financial papers: 

Building construction contracts awarded in 37 states 


June, 1931, compared with May, 1931 + 8.4% 

June, 1931, compared with June, 1930 —44.7% 


Such comparisons, however, support only very limited interpretations 
since the month-to-month change may be largely seasonal and the 
year-to-year change may be due to an unmeasured growth factor. 
Furthermore, any such comparison may be based upon a variable or 
erratic item. 

It is obvious that a seasonal item compared with an average of sev- 
eral previous years would be much more informing, provided that 
allowance could be made for the normal growth factor, or trend. Such 
a comparison may readily be made month by month or quarter by 
quarter. The series thus to be analyzed may be carried in two tables; 
the first table presents the data for several years back, and the other 
presents a moving total or moving average of these data. In such 
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a tabulation it is usually convenient to make the comparison over an 
even number of years, as ten. When a new monthly or quarterly item 
is tabulated, it may be averaged with the hke months or quarters 
for the ten previous years to obtain a basis of compariso n. Thi s 
average may be called the seasonal average (S'A = SF, w + 1). 
The moving total or moving average containing this new item may 
next be computed. The growth factor may now be readily obtained 
by the use of the last moving average, together with the nine preceding 
moving averages at the same season of the year (e.g., if the last moving 
average is entered at July, use the nine preceding moving averages for 
July). These moving averages are totaled consecutively in two groups 
(/Si and S 2 ) of n /2 = 5 items each, and the growth factor (OF) is 
obtained as: 

GF=l + 2(82 - Si) ^ (S 2 + Si) * 

The growth factor thus found expresses the ratio of the trend line at 
the end of the ten-year period as compared with the trend line at the 
middle of the period The seasonal average first found (/SA = SFs -r 
n -f 1), multiphed by the growth factor {GF), will give the statistical 
normal, that is, the figure which might be expected on the basis of 
previous months or quarters assuming the rate of growth indicated by 
the ten years’ data ending with the last item entered. If the current 
seasonal item is compared with this statistical normal, a percentage may 
be obtained indicating how this season stands relative to past experi- 
ence. On the basis of this percentage it is then possible to sta,te that 

*In this formula the trend is calculated by the method of semi-averages for 
n years ending with the item last tabulated. The trend is expressed by the formula 

T = a + bx = TiMm/n + x(Si — SO -r- m(n — m) 

The trend' at the mid-date is a, and n/2 years later is a -f 6(n/2). The change in 
n/2 years or the growth factor (.OF) expressed as a ratio is 

GF = (a + bn/2) -i- a = 1 + hn/2a = 1 + - SO 2m(n - 

This is the general equation for the growth factor and may be applied whether n 
is odd or even. But in the latter case it is readily reduced by noting that m = n/2, 
thus (ra, even) 

(?y = 1 -1- _ SO -5- 2(n/2y(St + SO = 1 -I- 2(Si, - SO - (-S 2 + BO 

In using either the general equation for the growth factor or the special equation 
for n as an even number, the moving totals may be used just as well as the moving 
averages, since in the latter case both Sx and Sj will be increased proportionately, 
and therefore the ratio 2(Sj — SO (B^ Or BO will be unchanged. 
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the current item is relatively large or small. The process is illustrated 
in Example 53. In this example the time {n = 4) is too short to 
indicate a trend satisfactorily, but inadequate figures are used for the 
sake of simplifying the calculation. 

As is evident from the preceding description, the form of time 
series analysis thus illustrated is very convenient and requires a mini- 
mum of calculation. In carrying it out currently, it is necessary only 
to have on hand tabulations of the data covering the required number 
of years, together with the annual moving totals. These may be 
written as two separate columns, or as two tables, by years, as in 
Example 53. When a new item is obtained, it may be readily evalu- 
ated by comparing it with the normal as computed from the seasonal 
average and the moving totals. The calculation is quickly run off on 
an adding machine tape. But although this method of analysis is 
convenient and rapid, it is not so accurate as might be desired, especially 
when apphed to irregular data which have a marked seasonal swing. 

Example 53. — Estimating the statistical normal on the basis of an even number 
of years (4) of seasonal data, after making allowance for trend. The normal for 
the first quarter of 1914 is calculated by first taking the seasonal average over 5 years, 
SYa/(w + 1) = (4.7 + 4.1 -f 3.9 + 5.3 + 4.2) /5 = 4.44. This 5-year average is 
modified by the 4-year trend slope calculated from the 4 seasonal moving averages 
including the last one obtained. These are totaled in two consecutive groups 
Si and S 2 of n/2 items each, and the factor allowance for trend is calculated as 
1 -f 2(^2 — Si) -5- (S 2 + Si). This trend factor multiplied by the seasonal average 
first obtained is the statistical normal for the first quarter of 1914. 


Commercial interest rates, by quarters 


Quarter 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 1914 

1 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

5 3 4.2 

2 

4.8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 

3 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 

4 

5.3 

4.3 

6 0 

5.8 

Four-term 

moving 

average, arbitrarily 

centered at third term 

Quarter 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 1914 

1 


4.650 

4.150 

5.525 

2 


4.300 

4.375 

5.750 

3 

5.100 

4.050 

4.800 

5.700 

4 

4.950 

4.000 

5.150 

5.425 


N = [XYJin + 1)][1 4- 2(^2 - ^i)/(>Sf2 + 

= (22.2/5)[l + 2(1.625)/(19.525)1 = 5.179 

The process as it appears on the adding machine tape, with inserted calculations, 
is as follows: 
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4.7 

4.1 
3.9 
5.3 

4.2 

5)22.2 total 
XYs/in + l) =4.44 

4.950 1st Mm 
4.000 2nd 

Si = 8.950 sub-total 




S.150 Sid Mm 



6 425 4th. Mm 

-S2 

+ -S'x 

- 19.525 sub-total 



8.950- 



8 950- 

Si 

-Si 

= 1 . 625 sub-total 



1.625 

2(^3 ■ 

-so 

= 3.250 total 

-(S2 + 5 O 

= 0.166453 


+ 1 

= 1.166453 


X4.44= 5.179 


Relative position of interest rates, first quarter of 1914: 4.2 5.179 = 0.811, 

or 18.9% below normal. If the moving averages have, for other reasons than appear 
in this calculation, been mathematically centered (cf. Example 48, p. 154), the 
trend may be calculated on the basis of these moving averages, but the results will 
differ slightly from those here given since the base period will end February 15, 
1914, instead of April 1, 1914. It may be added that the moving total will serve 
the purpose just as well as the moving average, since 2(8^2 — Si)/ (S 2 -h Si) will 
necessarily be ahke in each case. If this series were kept up currently, a new 
normal would be similarly computed when the second quarter, 1914, item was 
reported. 


If it seems desirable to develop the analysis through the base 
period before projecting it to new items, and to determine a normal cor- 
responding to each item of the data, this may be done on the basis of 
the seasonal averages and a trend based on the annual averages. 
Since this method, however, can be considered a rough approximation 
only, it will not be given any attention here, but it will be found worked 
out in connection with supplementary methods given later,* 

The moving average percentage method. — The chief element of 
inaccuracy in the foregoing method of time series analysis f lies in the 
implied determination of the seasonal factor. Unless the data are 
unusually regular, medians of the items by which the seasonal is deter- 
mined are preferable, so that erratic items may be discounted. But, 
unless the trend is nearly horizontal, medians cannot consistently be 
employed in finding the seasonal averages because the extreme items 

* The Bureau of Business Research of the University of Iowa applied this method 
in 1931 to deflated bank debits for the state, covering the period of the preceding 
eight years. It was found that the results did not differ in any significant degree 
from those obtained by the more complicated methods of time series analysis com- 
monly employed (research by Mr. T. H. Cox), 

fThe method is closely comparable to the time series analysis employing the 
method of determining the seasonal suggested by Helen D. Palkner in the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, June, 1924. That is, the seasonal, in effect, 
is computed from the trend. But it has the disadvantage referred to of requiring 
the mean rather than the median, unless the trend slope is comparatively RTnaJl 
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entering into these averages are likely to be the result of the trend factor. 
Therefore the usual methods of analysis begin with an attempt to deter- 
mine the seasonal factor on the basis of an annual moving average. 
Since such a moving average follows the turns of the cycle rather closely 


PER CENT 



Chart 27 

The statistical normal of seasonal data calculated from seasonal averages, making 
allowance for the growth factor, or trend. For data, see Example 53. The normal 
(iV = &A X GF) is calculated for the first quarter of 1914 on the basis of the preceding 
first quarters (small circles in Y line). The average of the five first quarters in the F-line 
is the first quarter seasonal average (<SA), which is centered in the first quarter of 1912. 
This seasonal average is multiplied by the growth factor, which is the ratio of the height 
of a trend line at the end of the four years as compared with the trend line at the middle 
of the four years. The annual averages from which the trend is computed are plotted as 
small circles in the dotted line, which is a four-term moving average. The trend is fitted 
to the four years ending with the first quarter of 1914. 


and also conforms in general to the trend, comparisons of the data with 
it constitute seasonal estimates which may be combiued by the median 
method or some modification of it. The following pages will attempt 
to describe the methods commonly used. 

There are several methods of approach to the problem of time 
series analysis. With the irregular data of regional studies it is often 
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best to .begin the analysis with the calculation and elimination of the 
trend, as explained later in “Supplementary Methods/' But, as 
suggested above, the more usual methods of analysis begin with the 
calculation of the seasonal based upon a moving average. 

Seasonal variations (S). — Seasonal variations are the fluctuations 
in time series due primarily to the annual variability of nature, and 
secondarily to custom and habit. For example, crop marketings are 
high in the fall and low in the spring, and the prices of farm products 
tend to fluctuate inversely to the marketings. This variability is found 
also in other series, less closely related to natural processes. For exam- 
ple, the Christmas trade creates a marked seasonal effect in many lines 
of merchandising. 

Seasonal variations are difficult to measure because a time series 
is likely to combine trend, cyclic, and accidental Variability with 
seasonal changes. There is therefore no absolutely accurate method 
of measurement. If, however, a twelve-month centered moving 
average is calculated from a given monthly series, the seasonal effect 
will be largely removed, since each item in the moving average is based 
upon an entire year. But it is usually desirable to go a httle further 
and calculate the average seasonal effect, in order to have an index 
of seasonal influence to use in interpreting current data. Such an index 
may be obtained by taking the ratios (seasonal percentages, S%) of 
the data to the moving average, month by month, and then averaging 
these ratios for each January, etc. The resulting average percentages 
tell us how far out of hne from the year-to-year movement any given 
month may normally be expected to run. Thus we may isolate and 
measure one element of variabihty. 

The process of computing the seasonal index may be described 
more in detail as follow's: * Months are here assumed as the time units, 
but the same process may be applied to other intervals, as quarters or 
weeks. 

1. Assemble and verify the data. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to deflate by means of a suitable price index. It may also be 
advisable sometimes to reduce the data to an average daily figure, so 
as to remove irregularities arising from changes in the number of 
calendar or working days. 

2. Find a centered twelve-month moving average, as described in 
the preceding chapter: the mean of thirteen months, giving half weight 
to extremes, or a twelve-item average arbitrarily centered in the seventh 
month. 

* For various refinements see ‘Kuznets, “Seasonal Variations in Industry and 
Trade.” Also see p. 218, below. 
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3. Divide the data (7) by the moving average {Mm), month by 
month, in order to obtain the seasonal percentages (/S%). 

4. Tabulate the seasonal percentages for each month and find the 
appropriate monthly mean. Usually an average of three or four 
median items will be found most suitable. The twelve averages thus 
found constitute a crude seasonal index. 

5. Center the crude seasonal index thus obtained by dividing each 
item in the index by the average of aU the items, in order to make the 
annual level the base, or 100%. The results expressed as percentages 
constitute the required index of seasonal variations. 

The analysis illustrated. — The process of time series analysis as 
applied to quarterly data may be briefly illustrated by the use of data 
representing the prevailing commercial interest rates in the United 
States per quarter during the years 1909 to 1913. The seasonal index 
is computed in Example 54. As outlined above, the process requires, 
first, the calculation of a centered moving average; the data are then 
divided by these moving averages to obtain the seasonal percentages. 
The seasonal percentages are next averaged by quarters. In this 
averaging it is usual to take the median, or preferably the mean of a few 
median items, the number of items included in this mean depending 
upon the extent of the data. This procedure eliminates the more vari- 
able percentages at each extreme, and bases the average upon several 
of the more stable central percentages. The resulting crude index will 
show the relative seasonal change, but it is desirable to express the 
same ratio of change in such a way that the base of the index is 100. 
This is readily done by dividing each item in the crude index by the 
average of all the items in this index.* The result is an index of sea- 
sonal variations. 

Example 54. — Index of seasonal variations of commercial interest rates by 
quarters, 1909 to 1913. A centered moving average (Mm) is first computed 
(e.g., 1st Mm = [3.8 + 2(3.9) + 2(4.2) + 2(5.5) + 4.7] 8 = 4.4625; 2nd Mm = 

[3.9 + 2(4.2) + 2(5.5) + 2(4.7) + 4.8] 4- 8 = 4.6875, etc.). The seasonal per- 
centages {S% = Y/Mm), as then found, are averaged by quarters to obtain the 
crude index. In this case the median is used, but with ampler data the average 
of a few median items is taken. The crude index is next divided by its own average 
to make the base 100%. 


* Sometimes the seasonal index is centered so that the geometric mean rather 
than the common average is unity. This is done by finding the geometric mean 
and reducing the index to this mean as a base (100%). The purpose in so doflig 
is to stabilize the normal as compared with the trend. The trend later is multiplied 
by the seasonal index, and if the seasonal index has a geometric mean of unity 
the trend and normal will have the same geometric mean. 
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Commercial interest rates (F) by quarters, United States, 1909 1913 


Time 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

January-March. 3.8 4.7 4.1 3.9 5.3 

April~June 3.9 4.8 3.6 4.2 5. 

July~September 4.2 5.6 4.2 5.1 6.0 

October-December 5.5 5.3 4.3 6.0 5.8 

Centered annual moving average (Mm) of interest rates 

Time 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

January-March 4.98 4.48 4.26 5.64 

April-June S.12 4.18 4.59 6.72 

July-September 4.46 5.02 4.02 4 98 

October-December 4.69 4.80 4.08 5.34 


Seasonal percentages (S% YjM^, and index 

_ Crude t i i 

Time 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 jnaex (Md) 


Jam-March 94.4 91.5 91.5 94.0 92.75 92.7 

April— June 93.8 86.1 91.5 99.7 92 65 92.6 

July-Sept 94.2 111.6 104.5 102.4 .... 103.45 103.4 

Oet.-Dec 117.3 110.4 105.4 112.4 .... 111-40 111-3 

4)400.25 4 )400.0 

AM = 100.0625 100.0 


Tabulating the seasonal percentages. — The data here employed 
are too incomplete for tabulation, but the form of such tabulation may 
be indicated as in Table 12. Each item is entered in its class by abbre- 
viating the year (the last figure of the date is here used), in order to 
reveal progressive changes in the seasonal, if present, and the degree of 
concentration. 

Table 12 


Distribution of seasonal percentages by quarters 


8% 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

115-120 
110-115 
105-110 
100-105 
95-100 
90- 95 
85- 90 




9 

0; 2 

1 



0 





1; 2 

9 


3 

0;2 

1 

CO 

o 



As far as the data go, they do not show any marked change in the 
seasonal from year to year; but they do show a close concentration in 
the first quarter, and a wide and unsatisfactory scatter in the third. 
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If it is discovered that the seasonal variability is progressively 
changing, as for example if its amplitude is gradually lessening, then 
an average seasonal such as has been described is of little value. In 
such cases the seasonal index used currently may best be based on a 
very few preceding years, or some method of estimating the degree of 
change at any given time may be adopted. 

The cycle in annual data. — It has already been shown that in annual 
data cyclic changes (including accidental results) may be isolated by 
removing the secular trend. The trend may be removed either by 
subtraction (d == F — T) or by percentages (percentage cycle: C% = 
Y I T%; and d = C% — 100%). For purposes of comparison, the 
cycle expressed as deviations (d) may then be reduced to units of the 
average deviation or the standard deviation (cf. Example 55). 

Example 55. — ^A method of measuring the cycle in annual data briefly illustrated 
by the data of Example 38, p. 136, where a straight-line trend was fitted. The 
trend is assumed to be the statistical normal; the data are compared with it (C% = 
Y/T); deviations are obtained from 100% or from ^(C%)/n; and these deviations 
are divided by their own average deviation. The result is the average deviation 
cycle. The standard deviation cycle might similarly be obtained by dividing the 
deviations by their own standard deviation. 


Year 

Y 

II 

C% = Y/N 

d% 

= C% - 100% 

dIAD 

1901 

80 

84 

95.24 


-4.76 

-0 998 

1902 

90 

86 

104.65 


4,65 

0.975 

1903 

92 

88 

104.55 


4.55 

0.954 

1904 

83 

90 

92.22 


-7.78 

-1.631 

1905 

94 

92 

102.17 


2.17 

0.455 

1906 

99 

94 

105.32 


5.32 

1.115 

1907 

92 

96 

95.83 


-4.17 

-0.874 




699.98 

^'d%' 

-0.02 
= 33.40 

-0.004 


AD = 4.7714 

The trend and normal. — The straight-line trend is implied or used 
in all the exa mples of jt his cl^ptei^. Asa matteroffact. this type of 
trend is most commonly employed in time series analysis because, as 
a general rule, the period of time covered is too short to indicate clearly 
any other trend. In some cases, however, a modified geometric trend, 
or some other variety, is found more satisfactory, and may be substi- 
tuted in the analysis. Abbreviated approximations like that first 
described, however, are adapted to the straight-line trend only. 

The fitting of a trend in time series analysis is often a diflSicult matter 
because of the irregularities of the cycle. The data are plotted over as 
long a period as possible, and a period may then be chosen as the base 
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of the analysis in such a way that the trend will approximate as closely 
as possible the long-time secular trend. 

With seasonal data the normal is the trend as modified by the 
average seasonal movement. Sometimes, however, the seasonal is 
removed from the data directly, ordinarily by dividing by the seasonal 
index, in which case the trend may be regarded as the normal. But 
usually the normal is taken as the product of the seasonal index and 
the trend. In this form it may be used as a basis of comparison with 
the data (cf. Example 56). 

Example 56. — Computation of the statistical normal for data of Example 54. 
(I) The trend is first found from the annual averages as T = a + 5^ = 4.80 + 0.24a: 
(point of origin July 1, 1911). (II) This trend is adjusted to the quarterly data. 
The trend for the first quarter of the first year (1909) is T — a — 6 (ns — 1) -- (2s) = 
4.80 — 0.24 X (5 X 4 - l)/(2 X 4) = 4.23, with an increase per quarter of 6/s = 
0.24/4 = 0.06, where s means the number of divisions in the year (that is, s = 4 for 
quarterly data, or 12 for monthly data). By successive additions (4.23 + 0.06 = 
4.29; 4.29 + 0.06 = 4.35; etc.) the trend is extended over the 5 years. (Ill) The 
trend is multiplied by the seasonal index (see Example 54). First quar. = 92.7; 
2nd quar. = 92.6; 3rd quar. = 103.4; and 4th quar. = 111.3%, each trend item 
being multiplied by its appropriate seasonal. 


Data( Y) 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

3.8 

4,7 

4.1 

3.9 

5.3 

April-Jime 

3.9 

4.8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 

July-September 

4.2 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 

October-December . . . 

5.5 

5.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.8 




— 

— 

— 

— 

AM = 4.35 5.10 

I. Computation of trend from annual data. 

4.05 

4.80 

5.70 

Year 

Y 

X 


xY 


1909 

4.35 

-2 

4 

-8.7 


1910 

5.10 

~1 

1 

-5.1 


1911 

4.05 

0 

0 

0 


1912 

4.80 

1 

1 

4.8 


1913 5.70 2 _4 

5)24.00 10 

a = 4.80 

T = 0 -h 6a: = 4.8 + 0.24a;. 

II. Trend (T) of interest rates, by quarters, 1909-1913. 

11.4 
) 2.4 

6 = 0.24 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

4.23 

4.47 

4.71 

4.95 

5.19 

April-June 

4.29 

4.53 

4 77 

5,01 

6.25 

July-September 

4.35 

4,59 

4.83 

5.07 

5.31 

October-December . . . 

4.41 

4.66 

4.89 

5.13 

5.37 
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III. Computed normal (N = TS) of interest rates, 1909-1913, where the seasonal 
index {S) by quarters = 92.7, 92.6, 103.4, 111.3% (see Example 54). 


Quarter 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 

January-March 3.92 4.14 4.37 4.59 4 81 

Aprd-June 3.97 4.19 4.42 4 64 4 86 

July-September 4.50 4.75 4.99 5.24 5.49 

October-December 4.91 5.18 6.44 5.71 5.98 


The cycle in seasonal data. — After the normal has been obtained, 
the cycle may be calculated by comparing the data with the normal 
(usually, Y/N). This calculation has the effect of eliminating both 
seasonal and growth factors and leaving only a measure of the so-called 
cycle, including such accidental variations as may have influenced the 
data during the period in question. Sometimes it is possible to elimi- 
nate more or less arbitrarily the influence of the more extreme accidental 
occurrences, such as large-scale strikes, but in general the cycle will 
necessarily include much that is accidental; in fact, according to some 
theorists, it expresses little more than an aggregate of errors and acci- 
dents in the attempts of business to achieve coordination. 

The ratio of the data to the normal gives a percentage cycle, but for 
purposes of comparison it is desirable to change the scale to one which will 
make the cycle comparable with that of another series. This may be 
done by first expressing the cycle in terms of deviations from 100%. 
It will sometimes be found, however, that the percentage cycle fails to 
center at 100%; that is, 2((7%)/n fails to equal 100. Ordinarily the 
discrepancy, if not the result of numerical mistakes, may be disregarded; 
but if it is significant, the deviations may be taken from 2(C%)/n 
rather than from 100%, thus making the deviations balance. If the 
percentage deviation cycle thus found is divided by its own average 
deviation, it will have an average deviation of unity, and will then be 
comparable to other cycles similarly computed. Such cycles may 
then be compared by graphic or mathematical methods. The standard 
deviation may be used as an alternative to the average deviation in 
computing the cycle, but it is not so convenient to calculate, and is 
subject to the criticism that it emphasizes too heavily the extreme devia- 
tions. The process of computing the cycle, including the finding of 
both average deviation and standard deviation cycles, is indicated in 
Example 57. 

Example 57.— Calculation of the cycle as a percentage of the data compared 
with the statistical normal (cf. Example 56, p. 198). The data and normal are 
first given and (I) their ratio in percentages is taken. (II) Deviations are found 
from the average of the percentages (usually taken as 100%) in order to express 
the cycles as percentage deviations from normal, and the absolute average of these 
deviations is found. (HI) The percentage cycle is then divided by the average 
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deviation to obtain the average deviation cycle, a form suitable for comparison 
or correlation with other cycles. (IV) An alternative to the average de^tion 
cycle is the standard deviation cycle, obtained by dividing d% by <r = {Sd^/n) . 

Data, interest rates, Y (of. Example 64, p. 195) 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March — 

.... 3.8 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

5.3 

April-June 

.... 3.9 

4.8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 

July-September 

.... 4.2 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 

October-December . 

.... 5.5 

5.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.8 


Normal, N = ST (cf. Example 56, p. 198) 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

.... 3.92 

4.14 

4.37 

4 59 

4.81 

April-June 

.... 3.97 

4.19 

4.42 

4.64 

4.86 

July-September 

.... 4.50 

4 75 

4.99 

6.24 

5.49 

October-December . 

.... 4.91 

5.18 

5.44 

5.71 

5.98 

I. Percentage cycle, C% = Y/N, 

iXC%/n = 99.95.) 



Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

.... 96.94 

113.63 

93.82 

84.97 

110.19 

April-June 

98.24 

114.56 

81.45 

90 52 

117.28 

Jdy-September — 

.... 93.33 

117.89 

84.17 

97.33 

109 29 

October-December . 

.... 112.02 

102.32 

79.04 

105.08 

96.99 

II. Percentage deviation cycle, d% 

, = c% - 

99.96%. 



Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

3.01 

13.58 

- 6.13 

-14.98 

10.24 

April-June 

1.71 

14.61 

-18.50 

- 9.43 

17.33 

July-September 

6.62 

17 94 

-15.78 

- 2.62 

9.34 

October-December - 

.... 12 07 

2.37 

-20.91 

5.13 

- 2.96 

III. Average deviation cycle, dJAD. (AD 

= 10.2630.) 



Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 

.... -0.293 

1.323 

-0.597 

-1.460 

0.998 

April-June 

.... -0.167 

1.424 

-1.803 

-0.919 

1.689 

July-September 

.... -0.645 

1.748 

-1.538 

-0.255 

0.910 

October-December . 

.... 1.176 

0.231 

-2.037 

0.500 

-0.288 

IV. Standard deviation cycle, d/o*. 

(<r = 11.9176.) 



Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March. . . . 

.... -0.253 

1.139 

-0.514 

-1.257 

0.869 

April-June 

.... -0.143 

1.226 

-1.552 

-0.791 

1.454 

July-September 

.... -0.555 

1.505 

-1.324 

-0.220 

0,784 

Octobei^-December . 

.... 1.013 

0.199 

-1.755 

0.430 

-0.248 

A summary of time series analysis.- 

—In order 

to give a 

more uni- 


fied view of the process of time series analysis as previously described, 
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the three preceding problems are brought together in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form in Example 58. This form will probably be found 
most convenient for actual use. For example, suppose that an analy- 
sis is to be made of monthly data covering ten years. Large sheets of 
paper (for example, 17 in. by 22 in.), with plain ruling, 6 squares to the 
inch, may be used. Data are preferably written without spaces between 
years in order to facilitate the finding of the moving average.* The 
moving average is computed, and the seasonal percentages are obtained 
as a ratio of the data to the moving average {Y/Mr^ and are usually 
sufficiently accurate if written as a percentage with one decimal. The 
seasonal index may then be separately calculated by listing these per- 
centages by months, ranking them, averaging the central items, and 
centering as before. The seasonal index thus obtained is written in 
the 8 column, repeated for each year. The trend is then calculated 
as previously explained and multiplied by the seasonal indexes to 
obtain the normal. In taking the ratio of the data to the normal {Y/N), 
it is usually advisable to carry the percentages to two decimal places; 
otherwise, deviations from 100% (or from Y/C%ln) may have too few 
significant places. The deviation cycle thus obtained is then reduced 
to units of its own average deviation. 

Example 58.— Summary of time series analysis of interest rates (F) by quarters, 
United States, 1909-1913 (cf. Examples 54, 56, and 57). The successive columns 
are as follows: ATS = annual moving total of F, 5 quarters doubling 3 central 
quarters; Mm — ATS/S, annual moving average centered; S% = Y I Mm\ S =*= 
seasonal index (cf. Example 54); T ^ straight-Hne trend computed from annual 
averages (cf. Example 56); iV — ST; C% == F/N; d% == C% — S(C%)/7i, or 
usuaUy 0% - 100%; d/AD = -4- X'd%'/n, The footings of the columns 

provide certain obvious checks. 

* The moving totals, if they are to be centered, may be computed by placing 
on the grifliTig machine the first January Y, plus twice the February F, plus twice 
the March Y, etc., . . . plus twice the December F, plus the January F, and 
tcWng a sub-total. The first January and February F’s are then subtracted once 
each, the January and February F’s of the next year added once each, and another 
sub-total taken. Then similarly the first February and March F’s are subtracted 
once each, and the second year February and March F’s are added once each, 
and a sub-total is again taken. This procedure may be carried out to the end of the 
series. The first moving total centers in July. The moving totals di-^ded by 
24 will give the annual centered moving averages. As a rule, however, it is suf- 
ficiently accurate to take a straight 12 months’ moving average centered in the 
seventh month. In this case the first 12 months Fs are placed on the adding 
and sub-totaled; the first January is subtracted and the second January 
added, and another sub-total taken; and so on, to the end of the series. In taking 
the moving total it is well to check occasionally by reading the tape to make sure 
an error has not entered into the calculation; otherwise, an error near the beginning 
will invalidate the whole operation. 
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Time 

F 

MS 

Mm 

Sfo 

s 

T 

N 

c% 

d% 

d/AD 

Year 

Quar. 

1909 

1 

3.8 




92.7 

4.23 

3 92 

96.94 

- 3.01 

—0.293 


2 

3.9 




92 6 

4 29 

3.97 

98 24 

- 1 71 

—0 167 


3 

4 2 

35.7 

4.46 

94.2 

103.4 

4.35 

4.50 

93.33 

- 6 62 

-0.645 


4 

5.5 

37.5 

4.69 

117.3 

111 3 

4.41 

4.91 

112 02 

12.07 

1.176 

1910 

1 

4.7 

39.8 

4.98 

94.4 

92 7 

4.47 

4.14 

113.53 

13.58 

1.323 


2 

4.8 

41.0 

5.12 

93.8 

92.6 

4.53 

4.19 

114.56 

14.61 

1.424 


3 

5.6 

40.2 

5.02 

111.6 

103.4 

4.59 

4.75 

117.89 

17 94 

1.748 


4 

5 3 

38 4 

4.80 

110 4 

111 3 

4.65 

5.18 

102.32 

2 37 

0.231 

1911 

1 

4.1 

35.8 

4.48 

91 5 

92 7 

4.71 

4 37 

93.82 

- 6 13 

-0.697 


2 

3 6 

33.4 

4.18 

86.1 

92.6 

4.77 

4.42 

81.45 

•-18.50 

-1.803 


3 

4.2 

32.2 

4.02 

104.5 

103.4 

4.83 

4.99 

84.17 

-15 78 

-1.538 


4 

4.3 

32 6 

4.08 

105 4 

111 3 

4.89 

5 44 

79.04 

-20.91 

-2 037 

1912 

1 

3.9 

34.1 

4 26 

91 5 

92.7 

4.95 

4 59 

84.97 

-~14.98 

-1.460 


2 

4.2 

36.7 

4 59 

91 5 

92 6 

5,01 

4.64 

90.52 

- 9 43 

-0.919 


3 

5.1 

39.8 

4.98 

102 4 

103 4 

5.07 

5.24 

97,33 

- 2.62 

-0.255 


4 

6.0 

42.7 

5.34 

112.4 

111 3 

5 13 

5.71 

105.08 

5.13 

0.500 

1913 

1 

5.3 

45.1 

5.64 

94.0 1 

92,7 

5.19 

4 81 

110.19 

10.24 

0.998 


2 

5 7 

45.8 

5.72 

99.7 

92,6 

5.25 

4 86 

117.28 

17.33 

1.689 


3 

6 0 




103.4 

5.31 

5.49 

109 29 

9.34 

0.910 


4 

5.8 




111.3 

5.37 

5.98 

96.99 

— 2.96 

—0.288 


1 

96.0 


16)1 

600 7 

96.00 

96.10 

20)1998.96 

- 0.04 

-0.003 


t 




100 04 




99.95 













102.61 

9.999 










- 

-102.65 

-10.002 










S'd%' = 

-205.26 

20.001 










AD ^ 

- 10.2630 



The columns may be footed in pencil, so as not to interfere with 
later extensions, and certain ohxious.checks applied. In the first place, 
EF = 2T; also E/S% should ^verage approximately 100. The sea- 
sonal index should be adequately cWcked before writing it in the S 
column. The normal should foot approximately to SF or 'LT, but a 
discrepancy may appear "owing to irregularities in the seasonal and 
trend.* The percentage cycle should average approximately 100, and 

* The discrepancies in the footings, aside from the slight irregularities arising 
from the rounding of decimals, are caused chiefly by minor inconsistencies in the 
logic of the analysis. If the distribution of the data is strictly arithmetic, the 
seasonal should be computed from deviations (F - M^) rather than ratios {Y/Mm)] 
the trend plus the seasonal would be taken as the normal j and the cycle would be 
the data less the normal (F — iV). Close checks could then be applied, although 
the moving average would not necessarily foot exactly the same as the data. But 
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as a general rule the average is rounded to 100 in taking the deviations. 
The footing of the d% column should check against the footing of the 
per cent cycle, since 2(d%) = 'Z{C%) — lOOn, or '^(d%) = n times the 
error in rounding 'Z{C%)ln. The ab solute sum of the d% colum n 
divided by n gives the average deviation (AI^. TE^ footing of the 


PER CENT 



12 3 4 / 2 3 4 ( 2 3 4 ( 2 3 4 ( 2 3 4 



Chart 28 


Time series analysis of commercial interest rates in the United States by quarters, 
1909-1913, showing the data, the moving average, the trend, the normal (upper figure), 
and the average deviation cycle derived from this analysis, together with an analogous 
cycle of wholesale prices (lower figure). It wiU be seen that the normal is in effect an 
averaging of the data including its seasonal and trend but eliminating its cycle. The cycle 
is, therefore, obtained by comparing the data with the normal. The use of the average 
deviation scale (lower figure) makes the interest rates and wholesale prices mathematically 
comparable. For the computation see Example 58. 


column, tames. AD, should balance the total of the d%_ column, 

and should give an absolute total of n. ^ome of these checks are obvi- 



if the distribution of the data were strictly logarithmic, this procedure should be 
applied to the logs of the data and the trend. Practically, however, the usual 
procedure is justified. 
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ously subject to slight variations occasioned by the rounding of the 
decimals. If the standard deviation cycle is to be used, the squares of 
d% may be listed from Barlow^s Tables on an adding machine, or 
jaccumulated by multiplication on a calculating machine. The squares 
'are averaged and the square root taken as <r, which is used as a divisor 
in place of AD, As previously indicated, however, the average devia- 
tion is more convenient for ordinary graphic or correlation comparisons, 
but the standard deviation may prove to be more convenient if mul- 
tiple correlations are to be developed. 

Short cuts.— There are a number of short cuts which will readily 
be suggested by experience in time series analysis. In the first place, 
unless the moving average is to be plotted, the seasonal index may be 
computed from the ratios of the data to the moving totals (Y/M2,), in 
which case the factor must be eliminated in the final adjustment. 
In the second place the normal may be advantageously computed, with 
less danger of error, by the following method. After the seasonal index 
has been derived, and the trend equation for n years (T = a + hx) 
ascertained, the trend items for the first year of the series may be 
obtained by the equations: * 

a — b{ns — 1) -f- (2s) 
bins - 3) -f- i2s) 

Ts = a — bins — 5) -f' ( 25 ) 


Ts — a — bins — 2s + 1) (2s) 

where s is the number of subdivisions to the year (s == 4 for quarterly 
data and s == 12 for annual data). The trend items for the first year 
in the series thus obtained are multiplied by the seasonal index to 
obtain the normal for the first year in the series. The normal for suc- 
ceeding years may then be written by adding successively to the first 
item 6 times the seasonal for that month (or quarter) ; to the second 
item b times the seasonal for that month (or quarter), etc. These suc- 
cessive additions may readily be made on the calculating machine with 
httle chance of error. The results will be exactly the same as those 
previously obtained. The process appears complicated when first 
described, but in actual practice will really be found easy and rapid 
(cf. Example 59). 

Example 59- — ^Alternative method of calculating the normal from quarterly 
data of Example 54. After the seasonal index (1st quar. 92.7; 2nd quar. 92.6; 

♦ This method was developed by Mr. Floyd B. Haworth of the University of Iowa. 
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3rd quar. 103.4; 4tli quar. 111.3) and the trend equation based on the average data 
by years {T = 4.80 + 0.24rj:) have been obtained (cf. Examples 54 and 56), the 
trend for the first quarter in the first year, in the series (1909), is calculated by the 
equation T' = a“6(ns — 1)4- (2s) where s is the number of subdivisions to the 
year, a and h are the constants of the trend equation, and n is the number of years. 
The trend items for succeeding quarters of 1909 are computed as indicated. The 
normals for succeeding years are obtained by adding successively to N ~ T8, 1909, 
the quantities hSj quarter by quarter, as indicated. 

1909 


Quarter 




T X S 

= N 

Jan.-Mar. 

T = a — h(ris — 1) -r- 

(2s) = 4.80 - 

0.24 = 

4.23 92.7 

3.92121 

Apr.-June 

T — a — h{ns — 3) 4- 

(2s) = 4.80 - 

0.24 (V-) = 

4.29 92.6 

3.97254 

July-Sept. 

T — a — h{m — 5) 4- 

(2s) = 4.80 - 

0.24 (J^) = 

4.35 103.4 

4.49790 

Oct.-Dec. 

T — a — h(ns — 7) 4- 

(2s) = 4.80 - 

0.24 (-1/) = 

4.41 111.3 

4.90833 

(The increase in T is obviously 6/4, which may be added successively to the first 

item in the T column, 4.23, to obtain the other items in that column.) 


1909 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

N 

hS N + 06/8 

N + 16/Sf 

iV + 26/S 

N + 36/8 

iV + 46/S 

3.92121 

0.22248 3.92 

4.14 

4.37 

4.59 

4.81 

3.97254 

0.22224 3.97 

4.19 

4.42 

4.64 

4.86 

4.49790 

0 24816 4.50 

4.75 

4.99 

5.24 

5.49 

4.90833 

0.26712 4.91 

5.18 

5.44 

5.71 

5.98 


Projecting the normal. — After a time series has been analyzed 
for a given base period, say for eight or ten years, current items 
may be calculated and evaluated with reference to the cycle by project- 
ing the normal on the basis of the trend and seasonal previously found. 
Thus in Example 58, p. 201, the trend may be extended by adding 
6/4 successively, giving for the successive quarters of 1914 the items 
5.43, 5.49, 5.55, and 5.61. These trend items may be multiplied by 
their respective seasonals, to obtain the following successive normals: 
5.03, 5.08, 5.74, and 6.24. The data, as they are reported month by 
month or quarter by quarter, may be divided by the normal thus pro- 
jected to obtain the percentage cycle, which may be reduced to the 
average deviation cycle, as before, without recomputing the average 
deviation. It is understood, of course, that the data ” mean the 
figures as reported, adjusted as the preceding data were adjusted, by 
deflation or reduction to daily averages, or otherwise. By this pro- 
cedxne the study may be projected for current data, and an estimate 
of business conditions with respect to the cycle may be obtained. 

It is obvious that if the normal is projected very far from the base 
period it will become less and less reliable, inasmuch as the seasonal, 
trend, and average deviation may gradually change. Hence it is a 
common practice to project the normal about a year, and then rework 
the whole time series analysis through a new base period. This new 
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period may be the old one enlarged, or otherwise modified so as to 
secure a reasonable trend. Sometimes, however, it will be found satis- 
factory to project the normal in such a way as to modify the seasonal 
and trend from time to time without reworking the whole base period. 
If the tabulation is kept up to date by entering the new items, extending 
the moving average, and computing the seasonal percentages, the sea- 
sonal index may be quickly revised at any time. It is even possible to 
compute a new seasonal index number for the current month by merely 
averaging in the usual way the seasonal percentages for the last several 
like months, though this would eliminate the possibility of centering the 
seasonal index. The trend likewise may be readily recomputed for a 
revised period by means of the moving averages, which when taken a 
year apart are annual averages. By reference to a chart of the data 
it may be judged what period would be practicable to use as the base 
of the readjusted trend. If no marked cyclic change is taking place it 
might be practicable to base each new trend item on the last ten years 
(or other base period) ending at the current date. This may be done by 
selecting n moving averages a year apart, ending with the last moving 
average available. If these moving averages had been centered (e.g., 
thirteen items in monthly data; two end items weighted one-half), the 
trend item required would be 

r = a + h(n/2) 

If the method of semi-averages is used, the trend item would then 
simply be, if n were an even number, 

T = (3& - Si)/n 

If, however, n is an odd number, the formula becomes 

r = (& + >Sfi + M)/n + (& - Si)[2n/{n^ ^ 1)] 

where M is the middle moving average, between Si and S 2 , and the other 
symbols are as used in the method of semi-averages. 

These formulas may be illustrated with reference to the data of 
interest rates, Example 58. Suppose that in 1914 the interest rate for 
the first quarter, 4.2%, had just become available, and it was desired 
to evaluate this figure on the basis of four years ending with that 
quarter. The centered moving average may now be extended, resulting 
in the figure 5.56, which centers in the third quarter of 1913. The four 
moving averages in recent third quarters, ending with the moving 
average just mentioned, are 5.02, 4.02, 4.98, and 5.56. The formula 
may now be solved, as follows: 

T = (3& ~ Si)/n = [3(5.56 + 4.98) ~ (4.02 + 5.02)]/n = 5.645 
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The computation may quickly be listed on the adding machine as 
follows: 


-5.02 

Mm 

3rd 

quarter 

1910 

-4.02 

Mm, 

3rd 

quarter 

1911 

4.98 

Mm, 

3rd 

quarter 

1912 

4.98 





4.98 





5.56 

Mm 

3rd 

quarter 

1913 

5.56 





5.56 





4)22.58 

= : 

352 

-5i 



5 . 645 = T, 1st quarter 1914 

This is the trend item for the first quarter of 1914 on a four-year 
basis (four years ending the middle of the final quarter), and this mul- 
tiplied by the seasonal (92.7%) gives a normal of 5.233. The percent- 
age cycle (80.26) and the average deviation cycle (—1.92) may now be 
obtained as before. 

If, however, the new item for the first quarter of 1914 were to be 
evaluated on the basis of five years ending the middle of that quarter, 
the trend would be found by the second formula given above. In that 
case the moving averages involved would be: 4.46, 5.02, 4,02, 4.98, 
5.56, and the formula would be solved as follows: 

T = (S 2 + Si + M)/n + (& ~ Si)\2nl{n^ - 1)] 

= 24.04/5 + 1.06 X 0.4167 = 6.250 

The cycle could now be measured as before. 

The moving average of non-centered data. — If in monthly data a 
twelve-term moving average is taken, formulas such as have just been 
stated will yield trend items centered at the end of the final month 
instead of the middle of that month. Hence they must be corrected 
by subtracting 6/24 (or in general 6/2^). They now take the form: 

T = a + b(ns — l)/2s 
which becomes, when n is an odd number: 

T = (382 + M — Si) n + [(s — n)/n][2(S2 — ^Si) s(n^ — 1)] 
and when n is an even number: 

T = (3^2 - Si) -i-n- 2(82 - Si) - 

In applying these equations it is perhaps about as easy to solve the 
trend equation T == a + hx and use the form first given. However, 
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the second equation (n an odd number) will prove very useful if the 
second term [(s - n)/n][2(& - Si)/s(n^ - 1)] may be neglected, as 
is usually the case with monthly data. When the last equation (n an 
even number) is applied to monthly data, the last term, 2(82 — Si) 
si'nP ~ 1 ) expresses a half month's trend, which is usually negligible 
unless the trend is very marked. Hence, these equations may be found 
useful as approximations for projecting the trend or for frequent 
revisions. 

A moving base.— As has been indicated, it is a very dij05.cult problem 
to secure a base period that is typical with respect to the trend. For 
this reason there is something to be said in favor of a base period con- 
sisting of a fixed number of years prior to the current date, particularly 
when working with the rather irregular fluctuating data available in 
smaller areas, such as a city or a state. It is quite easy in such an analy- 
sis to set up a moving base, of perhaps eight or ten years, and to revise 
the trend month by month and the seasonal semi-annually. If such an 
analysis is always stated to be with reference to the given base period, 
and if the data are so charted as to exhibit the nature of the base period, 
there need be no misunderstanding as to the results obtained. How- 
ever, severe cyclic changes would invalidate this procedure. In the 
case of a severe depression the trend could be tentatively stabilized as 
soon as it had reached a horizontal position, and so continued until a 
reworking of the data on the basis of a longer secular trend could be 
undertaken. In any case, the relation of the short working trend to 
the longer secular trend should always be kept in mind. It is obvious 
that a study of long-time trends, and an adjustment of the trend actu- 
ally used with reference to such a study, wiU doubtless give the most 
dependable results. 

The composite cycle. — If several related statistical series have been 
analyzed and the cycles computed, they may be combined by a process 
of averaging in order to give a picture of the general cyclic change in 
the whole field which they are assumed to sample. If the series taken 
together represented the whole field of final production, they might be 
combined by a simple arithmetic mean of the percentage cycle or the 
percentage deviations. But, as a rule, they represent merely samples 
which, in a measure, overlap with each other, as in the case of crops and 
car loadings, or iron and automobile production. Hence, it is customary 
to combine the average or standard deviation cycles rather than the 
percentage cycles, thus eliminating the variability with respect to the 
amphtudes. In computing the average, weights are commonly used 
representing an estimate of the importance of each series as a measure 
of the cycle. Such weights are dfficult to determine since they take 
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into consideration the quantity or value of the series, and also the 
validity or accuracy of the figures in the series. But after these weights 
have been determined, their application to the measure of the cycle in 
question will give a weighted average representing the composite cycle. 
The cycle thus obtained is preferably left in average deviation units, 
since, strictly speaking, it cannot be made to yield a very close estimate 
of the real percentage change. However, it may be reduced to a per- 
centage estimate by multiplying by the harmonic mean of the average 
deviations, weighted by the estimated importance of the series. The 
harmonic mean is used because the average deviations enter inversely in 
the process of combining. The procedure is illustrated in Example 60. 
It will be seen that the whole process may be abbreviated as indicated 
in the second part. 

Example 60. — Calculation of the composite cycle in average deviation units 
for five series listed in the Annalist Index of Business Activity (January, 1931). 
The percentage cycle was computed by the Annalist by methods similar to those 
previously described. The deviations are taken from 100%, and are divided by 
the average deviation of each series as reported in previous studies of the Annalist. 
The resulting ratios, djAB, are averaged by the use of weights representing the 
Annalisfs estimate of the relative importance of each series. The resulting com- 
posite, — 3.24Ai), represents the degree to which business was below normal in units 
of average deviation on the given date. 



% cycle 

dfo 

AD 

dJAD 

Wt. 

Product 

Pig iron 

55.0 

-45.0 

20% 

-2.25 

10 

-22.5 

Freight car loadings 

79.1 

-20.9 

5% 

-4.18 

20 

-83.6 

Electric power prod. 

83.8 

-16.2 

4% 

-4.05 

10 

-40.5 

Automobile prod — 

62.6 

-37.4 

22% 

-1.70 

10 

-17.0 

Cotton consumption 

71.7 

-28.3 

9% 

-3.14 

i£ 

-47.1 



HMy, = 

7.13% 

5)15 32 

65 

)-210 7 


3.06 Comp. eye. =— S.24AD 
Comp. AD = 7.13% 

Comp. eye. = — 23.1% 


The composite cycle in percentage units may be obtained more quickly as follows: 



% cycle 

Wt./AD 

Adj. wt. 

Product 

Pig iron 

55.0 


0.50 

27.5 

Freight car loadings 

79.1 

¥ = 

4.00 

316.4 

Electric power production. 

83,8 

10 __ 
4 "" 

2.50 

209.5 

Automobile production — 

62.6 


0.45 

28.17 

Cotton consumption 

71.7 

¥ = 

1.67 

119.74 


HMv, of AD’S = 

66 -i- 9.12 

9.12 

)701 31 


= 

7.13AD 

Comp. eye. 

= 76.9% 


or — 23.1% 
-23.1% 7. mi) =-3.24AD 
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The calculation of the composite cycle is more fully illustrated in 
the data of Example 61, where the same five series previously used 
have been combined into a tentative composite cycle for the years 
1929 and 1930, using the Annalisfs average deviations and weights. 

AD 



Chart 29 

The composite cycle derived tentatively from five individual percentage cycles as 
published by the Annalist, monthly, 1929—1930; the series being, pig iron (J); freight 
car loadings (F) ; electric power production (F) ; automobile production (A) ; and cotton 
consumption ((7). The composite cycle (CC) is represented by a heavy line. The 
method of making the composite is illustrated in Example 61. 


The result is pictured in Chart 29, which shows the individual series 
and the composite derived from them. 


Example 61.— Illustration of computation of composite cycle {CC) in units of 
average deviation {AD), based upon five individual percentage cycles (C'%) published 
by the Annalist, monthly, 1929—1930 (cf. Chart 29). The individual cycles were 
obtained by comparing the data with the statistical normal by methods similar 
to those described in Example 57. The calculation of the pig iron deviations {d%) 
and average deviation cycle {d/AD) for 1929 and the composite of pig iron and four 
analogous series for January, 1929, is here given: the remainder of the calculation 
is left as a laboratory exercise for the student. The weights employed represent 
the Annalists estimate of the relative importance of the series as related to the 
measurement of the business cycle in the United States. 


THE STATISTICAL RECORD OF BUSINESS. 1905- 1919 
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Chart 29<2 

Cycles of production and trade, and other indexes of the business cycle, 1905-1919, 
illustrating a novel and effective method of distinguishing the cycles by shading. Keprinted 
by permission from Persons, W. M., “Forecasting Business Cycles,” John Wiley & Sons, 
New York, 1931, p. 129. 
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Pig iron 


1929 

C% 

d% 

d/AD 

January 

109.6 

+ 9.6 

+0.480 

February 

108.7 

+ 8.7 

+0 435 

March 

108.4 

+ 8.4 

+0.420 

April 

110.4 

+10.4 

+0.520 

May 

116.3 

+16 3 

+0.815 

June 

123.1 

+23.1 

+1.155 

July 

127.4 

+27.4 

+1.370 

August 

126 3 

+26.3 

+1 315 

September 

119.7 

+19.7 

+0.985 

October 

112.9 

+12.9 

+0.645 

November 

103.7 

+ 3.7 

+0.185 

December 

91.7 

- 8.3 

-0.415 


Average deviation = 20 




Weight == 10 




Composite, January, 1929 




d/AD 

Weights 

Product 

Pig iron 

+0.480 

’ 10 

4.80 

Freight car loadings 

+0.24 

20 

4.80 

Electric power production. 

+0.775 

10 

7.75 

Automobile production 

+2 082 

10 

20.82 

Cotton consumption 

+1.244 

15 

18.66 



65 

)56.83 




CC = 0.874AD 


Components of the cycle. — Various series entering into the business 
cycle show different characteristics as ihustrated by Chart 30. During 
the years 1903-1912, as illustrated by this chart, speculative series, 
such as shares on the New York Stock Exchange, tended to precede 
the central portions of the business cycle, whereas series representing 
financial strain, such as interest rates, tended to lag. Since the war, 
however, there has been much irregularity, and no very definite pre- 
cedence or lag can be made out. In addition to economic series, several 
other series of a more or less social nature responded to the business 
cycle, such as employment, crime, marriage and divorce, and suicide 
rates. 

Forecasting the business cycle. — The problem of forecasting the 
business cycle is not strictly a part of the present discussion, which is 
concerned with methods of analyzing the data. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the business cycle is not periodic; the length in the 
United States has varied from one to nine years (cf. Chart 31), and the 
degree of intensity has varied fully as widely. Various mechanical 
methods of forecasting the cycle which have temporarily shown some 
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Elements of the business cycle, 1903-1912, developed from data compiled by the 
Harvard Committee on Economic Research, showing the tendency of some series to lag 
and others to precede the central portions of the cycle. 



Chart 31 

Business cycles in the United States, 1796-1923, classified according to length, from 
a study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, together with the logarithmic 
normal probability curve fitted to the data. The cycles vary from one to nine years with 
frequencies respectively as follows: 1, 4, 10, 5, 6, 4, 1, 0, 1; the normal frequencies being: 
0.68; 6.21; 8.15; 6.96; 4.66; 2.77; 1.58; 0.88; 0.49. The arithmetic mean is 4.031 years, 
the geometric mean is 3.676 years, and the mode 3.046. (From the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, December, 1929, p. 366, by permission.) 
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success have, for the most part, broken down. It is obvious that the 
business cycle is the product of more complicated factors than can be 
reduced to statistics, and that even though statistical studies may 
perform the invaluable task of registering the progress of events, they 
cannot hope to do more than furnish the basis of intelligent estimates 
regarding the immediate future. Within certain limits, presumably, 
history repeats itself, and the future may be judged from the past; 
but since new factors enter in, exact forecasting becomes impossible. 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS 

Logarithmic method of time series analysis. — From the theoretical 
point of view the most consistent method of tune series analysis is one 
which uses the logarithms of the edited and adjusted data as the basis 
(7) of the analysis. When this is done the measurement of seasonal 
variations and deviations from normal may be taken as differences 
rather than as ratios, since log differences are representative of ratios. 
The process may most conveniently be carried out by first eliminating 
the trend, and then computing and eliminating the seasonal. The 
procedure is indicated in Example 62, and may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

After the data have been suitably edited and adjusted, the logarithms 
are taken as Y. A trend is then fitted to these logarithms. Over a 
comparatively short period of years the trend adjusted to the logarithms 
probably will not differ appreciably from that fitted to the data, but 
care must be taken in projecting the trend to see that it remains con- 
sistent. Over a considerable period of years the trend fitted to the 
logarithms will obviously be of a different type from that fitted to the 
data, but if frequent readjustments are made the straight-line trend 
will commonly be found satisfactory; otherwise, a modified geometric 
or other type may be indicated. 

When the trend has been calculated, it is removed from the loga- 
rithmic data (F) by subtraction, and a moving average of the residuals 
is calculated. By subtracting the moving average from the detrended 
F, seasonal differences are obtained measuring the seasonal variations. 
These may be combined into a seasonal index by the usual method; 
that is, the differences for hke seasons are averaged, as has already 
been explained in previous forms of analysis (cf. Example 54, p. 195). 
The crude seasonal index thus obtained may be centered arithmetically; 
that is, the average of all the seasonal items in the crude index is sub- 
tracted from each item, to make the algebraic sum zero. The seasonal 
index thus determined may then be subtracted from the detrended F, 
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and a series of cycKc deviations results. If an average deviation cycle 
is desired, it may be made directly from these logarithms by reducing 
them to units of their own average deviation. But if the usual per- 
centage cycle is required, it may be found as the antilogs expressed in 
percentages. The cycle thus expressed in percentages is based upon 
the geometric mean as 100% and therefore averages a little more than 
unity. It may, however, be centered about the arithmetic mean by 
the usual procedure of dividing each item by the average of all the 
items, if this seems desirable. Since an s-term moving average of log 
C% is the same as the moving average of F—T, the latter may be 
regarded as the smoothed cycle. 

Although the method of logarithmic time series analysis is more 
consistent than that usually employed and is probably not any more 
difficult to compute, it is not in general use. It is, however, worthy of 
more consideration than it usually receives. When applied directly to 
the data rather than to the logarithms of the data, the method consti- 
tutes a fairly rapid way of obtaining a good approximate result (Cd 
instead of log C%), 

Approximating the normal for the base years. — In connection with 
the method of determining a projected normal on the basis of the sea- 
sonal averages and the annual averages (Example 53, p. 191), it was 
noted that the method may be extended to cover the entire base period. 
This method is illustrated in Example 63 as applied to commercial inter- 
est rates by quarters. United States, 1910-1913. Although the period 
is too short for a valid analysis, it is sufficient to illustrate the method. 
It will be seen that the data are averaged both by columns and rows, 

Example 62. — ^Time series analysis by the logarithmic method applied to quarterly 
data (cf. Example 58, p. 201). The logarithms of the interest rates are taken as Y, 
the data for analysis. A straight-line trend is fitted to Y in the usual manner and 
is subtracted, giving the detrended data Y-T. A centered annual moving average 
(MA) is found and subtracted from Y to obtain the seasonal differences {Sd). A 
crude seasonal index by quarters is obtained by averaging the seasonal differences 
for the first quarter, for the second quarter, etc. (average of two or three median 
items). This crude index is centered by subtracting from each item the average 
of the four items, thus making the sum zero. An approximate index may be obtained 
more quickly by a similar procedure based on Y~T. The seasonal index is then 
subtracted from Y-T to obtain the cycle percentages in logarithms (log C%). The 
antilogs constitute the seasonal percentage cycle (C%) (negative logs are most 
conveniently expressed as supplements of 1, thus: —0.014 = 0.986-1, etc.). The 
final percentage cycle is automatically centered about the geometric mean; that is, 
the product of aU items is unity. But it may be readily centered about the arith- 
metic mean, if desired, by dividing each item by the arithmetic mean. Checks 
on the work are indicated by the footings of the columns. The same method may be 
conveniently applied directly to the data to obtain approximate cycle differences (Cd), 
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Year 

Quar- 

ter 

Interest 
rate (I) 

(log I) 

Y 

(Trend) 

T 

Y-T 

MA 

(yZY-ilfJL) 

Sd 

log C% 

(Antilog) 

cycle 

1909 

1 

3.8% 

0.580 

0.625 

-0 045 



-0.014 

0.97 


2 

3 9 

0 591 

0 6.30 

— 0 039 



-0.006 

0 99 


3 

4 2 

0.623 

0.636 

-0.013 

0.009 

! -0.022 

-0.028 

0.94 


4 

5.5 

0.740 

0.641 

0.099 

, 0.027 

0.072 

0.050 

1.12 

1910 

1 

4.7 

0.672 

0.646 

0.026 

1 0.048 

i -*0 022 

0.057 

1.14 


2 

4.8 

0.681 

0.651 

0.030 

1 0 057 

I -0.027 

0.063 

1.16 


3 

5.6 

0.748 

0.657 

0.091 

0.042 

0.049 

0.076 

1.19 


4 

5.3 

0.724 

0.662 

0.062 

0.014 

0.048 

0.013 

1.03 

1911 

1 

4.1 

0.613 

0.667 

-0.054 

-0.023 

-0.031 

-0.023 

0.95 


2 

3.6 

0.556 

0.673 

-0.117 

-0.055 

-0.062 

-0.084 

0.82 


3 

4.2 

0.623 

0.678 

-0.055 

-0.074 

0.019 

-0.070 

0 85 


4 

4 3 

0.633 

0.683 

-0.050 

-0.074 

0.024 

-0.099 

0.80 

1912 

1 

3.9 

0.591 

0.688 

-0.097 

-0.060 

-0,037 

-0.066 

0.86 


2 

4.2 

0.623 

0.694 

-0.071 

-0.037 

-0.034 

-0.038 

0.92 


3 

5.1 i 

0.708 i 

0.699 

0.009 i 

-0.007 

0.016 

-0.006 

0.99 


4 

6.0 

0.778 

0.704 

0.074 

0.020 

0.054 

0.025 

1.06 

1913 

1 

5.3 

0.724 

0.710 

0.014 i 

0.041 

-0.027 

0 045 

1 11 


2 

5.7 

0.756 1 

0.715 

0.041 1 

0.042 

-0.001 

0.074 

1.19 


3 

6.0 

0.778 

0.720 

0.058 



0.043 

1.10 


4 

5.8 

0.763 

0 726 

0.037 



-0.012 

0 97 




20)l3.505 1 

13.505 

0 



0 

20.16 



1 

' 0.67525 







Trend based on annual Seasonal index 


Year 

Y averages 

(a) Based on 

Sdt average of 2 median items 


1909 

0.63350 

-1,26700 

Jan -Mar. 

Apr.-June 

July-Sept. 

Oot.-Dec. 

1910 

0.70625 

-0.70625 

-0.031 

-0.033 

+0.015 

+0.049 

1911 

0.60625 


(b) Based on Y-T, average 

of 3 median items 

1912 

0.67500 

0.67500 

Jan.-Mar. 

Apr .-June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec, 

1913 

0.75525 

1.51050 

-0.034 

-0.032 

+0.013 

+0.053 


6)3.37625 

10)0.21225 






a * 0.67525 

6 = 0.021225 






thus yielding the seasonal averages (SA) and the annual averages 
{AM). The trend equation is computed, in this case, by the method 
of least squares, but the method of semi-averages might be appropri- 
ately substituted. The normal for the first year of the series is com- 
puted by a special equation as indicated, and the normals for succeeding 
years are obtained by adding the requisite annual increases for each 
quarter. The method is suitable for a rough approximation and may 
be measurably valid when the data are fairly regular, but it has the 
defects previously noted of using arithmetic means instead of medians 
and of failing to secure a suitable base for the measurement of the 
seasonals. 

Example 63. — ^Estimation of the normal for the base years of Example 63, p. 191. 
The data are first averaged by columns and rows, giving the seasonal averages (/5-d) 
and the annual averages (AM). A trend equation is computed from the annual 
averages; the method of least squares is here used, but semi-averages might be 
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substituted. The seasonal slope (SS) is found for the first season by the equation 
SSi = SA i -T- {a/b + 1 — s/ 2s), and for the following seasons by substituting 
for 1 — s successively 3 — s, 5 ~ s, etc., for the required number of seasons, where 
s is the number of subdivisions to the year. The normal is then computed for each 
season by the equation N = + SSxj where x is the time in years centered as 

in computing the trend. When projections are made, as previously explained, the 
trend is changed to include the last four years ending with the current item. In 
practice a more extended base should be employed. 


Data (F) 


Quarter 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

SA 

January-March. . . . 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

5.3 

4.500 

April-June 

4 8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 

4.575 

July-September 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 

5.225 

October-December . 

5.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.8 

5.350 


AM = 5.10 

4.05 

4.80 

5.70 

4.9125 

I. Computation of trend (T) from 

annual averages. 




Annual 





Year 

averages Y 

X 

a;* 

xY 


1910 

5 10 

-1.5 

2.25 

-7.650 


1911 

4 05 

-0.5 

0.25 

-2.025 


1912 

4.80 

0.5 

0.25 

2.400 


1913 

5.70 

1.5 

2.25 

8.550 



4)19 65 


5.00 

5)1.275 



a = 4 9125 



b - 0.255 



T = 4.9125 + 0.255a;; origin, January 1, 1912. 


II. Computation of normal for 1910 {x —— 1.5). 

SSi = SAi ’i- (a/b + F=ri/2s) - 4.500 (19.2647 - 0.375) - 0.2382 

m = SAz ^ (a/b + 3^/2s) - 4.575 ^ (19.2647 -- 0.125) = 0.2390 

SSz = SA^ -5- (a/b + 5^/2s) - 5.225 (19.2647 + 0.125) = 0.2695 

SSi - SAi (a/b + T~=l/2s) = 5.350 -5- (19.2647 + 0.375) - 0.2724 

1910 1st quar. N -- SA + 0.2382a; = 4.500 + 0.2382"(-1.5) = 4.1427 

2nd quar. N = SA + 0.2390a; = 4.575 + 0.2390 (-1.5) = 4.2165 

3rd quar. N SA + 0.2695a; = 5.225 + 0.2695 (-1.5) = 4.8208 

4th quar. N = SA + 0.2724a; = 5.350 + 0.2724 (-1.5) = 4.9414 

III. Normal (1st quar. 1911 = 4.1427 + 0.2382 = 4.38, etc.). 


Quarter 1910 1911 1912 1913 

January-March 4.14 4.38 4.62 4.86 

April-June 4.22 4.46 4.69 4.93 

July-September 4.82 5.09 5.36 5.63 

October- December 4.94 5.21 5.49 5.76 
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The link-relative seasonal index. — The so-called link-relative 
method of finding the seasonal index was developed by Professor 
Persons in connection with the time series analysis studies carried on 
by the Harvard Committee of Economic Research, and published in 
the first volume of the Review of Economic Statistics. This method 
does not require the finding of the moving average, but begins the cal- 
culation of the seasonal by computing the link-relatives; that is, the 
ratios in percentages of each item, except the first, divided by the pre- 
ceding item. This process in effect reduces each item to an index num- 
ber of which the preceding item is the base. These index numbers are 
then combined into a seasonal index. The entire procedure may be 
outhned as follows: 

(1) Linking: Divide the second item of the given time series by 
the first item to obtain the link-relative of the second item; the third 
by the second, to obtain the link-relative of the third; and so on, to the 
end of the series. The resulting link-relatives are index numbers 
having the preceding item as a base. They are tabulated like the sea- 
sonal percentages (cf. Table 12, p. 196). 

(2) Averaging: Average by like periods (the average of the link- 
relatives for each January, then for each February, etc., or similarly 
by quarters for quarterly data). The median or the average of a few 
of the median items is used, thus eliminating the effect of extreme and 
irregular fluctuations. 

(3) Chaining: Chain the averages thus obtained; that is, multiply 
the first by the second, the product thus obtained by the third, etc., 
thus reversing the calculation of the link-relatives. The base of the 
crude chain index thus obtained is 100 in the last period of the prior 
year. If no trend effect is present, the last item in the index will also 
be 100. 

(4) Leveling: In case the last item in the chain index thus obtained is 
above or below 100, subtract (algebraically) from each item the fraction 
of the discrepancy corresponding to the given period of the year (as 
from January, from February, etc., or ^ from the first quarter, etc.). 
The last item will now be 100, and the others will be changed according 
to their distance from the constant 100 of the prior year. In general, 
if the discrepancy is d{d - last item of crude chain less 100), and the 
number of subdivisions is s, subtract from the successive items of the 
crude index, respectively, d/s, 2d/s, Zd/s . . . sd/s. The result is a 
leveled index from which trend influence has presumably been removed. 
It is a little more precise to make this adjustment logarithmically, but 
if such accuracy is required the whole process of combining the link- 
relatives should preferably be put on a logarithmic basis. 
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(5) Centering: The leveled index may now be centered, so that its 
average is 100. This is preferably done by ratios rather than by addi- 
tions, so as to keep the relative size of the items unchanged. Each 
item is therefore divided by the average of all the items. The results, 
expressed as percentages, constitute an index of seasonal variations. 

The method of link-relatives, as thus described, is applied to interest 
rates in the United States by quarters, 1909-1913, in Example 64. 
It will be seen that the resulting seasonal index differs considerably 
from that obtained by the moving average method. With more ade- 
quate and more representative data, however, the two results would be 
fairly comparable. It is difficult to say which of the two processes is 
the better, but the moving average method seems to be somewhat more 
generally used. Since the moving average is itself of interest in time 
series analysis, and is useful in certain cases of projecting the trend, it is 
quite commonly computed; and after it has been computed, the sea- 
sonal based upon it is easily obtained. 

Example 64. — ^Link-relative method of computing the seasonal index, applied 
to commercial interest rates by quarters. United States, 1909-1913. The link- 
relatives are obtained by dividing the second item by the first (3.9/3.8 = 102.6), 
the third item by the second (4.2/3.9 = 107.7), etc., to the end of the series (5.8/6.0 = 
96.7). The average of two or three median items is then taken by quarters. These 
averages are chained by successive multiplication to obtain the crude chain. The 
chain is leveled by subtracting from the last item the difference between it and 100; 
from the third item, three-quarters of this difference; from the second item, one-half 
of this difference; and from the first item, one-fourth of this difference. The leveled 
chain is centered by dividing by its own average (or preferably this centering is 
applied to the logs, and antilogs taken). The resulting index, as indicated below, 
differs somewhat from that previously obtained by the moving average method 
(92.7; 92.6; 103.4; 111.3) but ordinarily the two methods parallel each other rather 
closely. 


Quarter 



Data (Y) 

1909 1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

January-March 



3.8 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

5.3 

April-June 



3.9 

4.8 

3.6 

4.2 

5.7 

J uly-September 



4.2 

5.6 

4.2 

5.1 

6.0 

October-December. . 



5.5 

5.3 

4.3 

6.0 

5.8 

Link-relatives (LE; given item as percentage 

Av. of 

of previous item) 

Crude Chain 

Index 

Quarter 1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 md. items 

chain 

leveled 

(centered) 

Jan.-Mar 

85.5 

77.4 

90.7 

88.3 86.90 

86.90 

84.76 

92.3 

Apr.-June .... 102 . 6 

102.1 

87.8 

107.7 

107.5 104.07 

90.44 

86.16 

93.8 

July-Sept 107.7 

116.7 

116.7 

121.4 

105.3 113.70 

102.83 

96.41 

105.0 

Oct.-Dec... . . . 131.0 

94.6 

102.4 

117.6 

96.7 105.57 

410.24 

108.56 

100.00 

4)367.33 

108.9 

400.0 


91.8325 
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EXERCISES 

1. Wliat is the purpose of time series analysis? Outline the successive steps. 
Why is the method of differences applied to the logarithms of the data consid- 
ered the best method in theory? 

2. Each of the following series represents quarterly data for three consecutive 
years. Using the moving average method, compute approximately the seasonal 
index and the cycle. In each case where cyclic change is found, plot (1) the data 
and the normal, and (2) the cycle, in AD units. If no cyclic change is found, plot 
together data and trend, 

(a) 80, 59, 104, 119; 84, 63, 116, 137; 97, 72, 127, 142. 

(b) 92, 91, 102, 107; 90, 96, 103, 111; 94, 95, 107, 112. 

(c) 88, 68, 104, 126; 87, 70, 113, 132; 94, 72, 114, 138. 

(d) 90, 93, 91, 94; 98, 101, 99, 102; 106, 109, 107, 110. 

(e) 6, 7, 12, 15; 14, 15, 20, 23; 22, 23, 28, 31. 

(f) 90, 96, 168, 176; 162, 160, 264, 264; 234, 224, 360, 352. 

(g) 48, 49, 55, 56; 56, 57, 63, 64; 64, 65, 71, 72. 

3. Each of the following series represents quarterly data for three consecutive 
years. Using the link-relative method, compute approximately the seasonal index 
and the cycle. Chart each problem as in preceding exercise. 

(a) 80, 59, 104, 119; 84, 63, 116, 137; 97, 72, 127, 142. 

(b) 88.4, 92, 94.6, 93; 95.9, 100, 103.1, 101; 104, 108.1, 111.2, 108.7 

(c) 209, 205, 211, 207; 201, 197, 203, 199; 193, 189, 195, 191. 

(d) 208, 204, 210, 206; 200, 196, 202, 198; 192, 188, 194, 190. 

(e) 192, 196, 190, 194; 200, 204, 198, 202; 208, 212, 206, 210. 

4. Reduce to AD and <r units the following cycles of wholesale prices and interest 
rates. 


Wholesale prices 


Quart<}r 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

-12 

11 

- 5 

- 1 

7 

2 

-10 

5 

-11 

6 

-1 

3 

- 4 

2 

- 5 

7 

-3 

4 

8 

- 1 

- 2 

11 

-2 

Interest rates 






Quarter 






1 

- 3 

13 

- 6 

-15 

10 

2 

- 2 

14 

-19 

-10 

17 

3 

- 6 

18 

-15 

- 2 

10 

4 

12 

3 

-21 

5 

- 3 


6. The following quarterly data represent certain classes of business failures 
in the Middle West, deflated for price changes, for the years designated. Using 
the moving average method, compute the cycle. 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1 

621 

1691 

1008 

672 

656 

690 

566 

2 

695 

528 

446 

1399 

1212 

364 

460 

3 

1253 

• 1278 

410 

347 

195 

482 

349 

4 

620 

1115 

606 

473 

468 

651 

363 
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6. The following monthly data represent bank debits deflated for price changes 
(5 ciphers omitted), for eight Iowa cities for the years indicated. Using the moving 
average method, compute the cycles. Quarterly totals, as given below, may be 
substituted. 


Month 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

January 

. 1756 

1606 

1877 

1783 

1754 

1572 

1647 

1833 

February 

. 1434 

1445 

1494 

1481 

1509 

1432 

1433 

1543 

March 

. 1962 

1745 

1855 

1855 

1897 

1749 

1724 

1785 

April 

. 1734 

1616 

1762 

1742 

1712 

1600 

1699 

1801 

May 

. 1728 

1678 

1609 

1664 

1654 

1683 

1681 

1792 

June 

. 1871 

1552 

1626 

1709 

1719 

1767 

1646 

1737 

July 

. 1651 

1604 

1685 

1719 

1674 

1618 

1721 

1703 

August 

. 1552 

1451 

1540 

1536 

1568 

1593 

1694 

1584 

September. . . 

. 1545 

1563 

1537 

1587 

1641 

1584 

1629 

1615 

October 

. 1766 

1757 

1821 

1767 

1745 

1762 

1864 

1758 

November. . . 

. 1545 

1471 

1550 

1591 

1568 

1535 

1735 

1508 

December. . . 

. 1662 

1547 

1705 

1819 

1651 

1669 

1725 

1650 

Jan.-Mar 

. 5152 

4796 

5226 

5119 

5160 

4753 

4804 

5161 

Apr .-June. . . 

. 5333 

4846 

4997 

5115 

5085 

5040 

5026 

5330 

July-Sept — 

. 4748 

4618 

4762 

4842 

4883 

4795 

5044 

4902 

Oct.-Dec 

. 4973 

4875 

5076 

5177 

4964 

4966 

5324 

4916 


7. The following individual percentage cycles (data divided by statistical normal) 
are quoted from the Annalist y by months, 1929-1930. The average deviation as 
computed for prior years by the Anvalist are also quoted, together with weights 
representing an estimate of the importance of each series relative to the measurement 
of the business cycle in the United States. Calculate the individual percentage 
cycle {d/AD) and make a composite of the five series using the given weights. For 
method and results see Example 60 and Chart 29. 



Pig 

Freight car 

Electric 

Auto 

Cotton 

1929 

iron 

loadings 

power 

production 

consumption 

January 

.. 109.6 

101.2 

103.1 

145.8 

111.2 

February 

.. 108.7 

104.5 

102.1 

142.8 

107.7 

March 

.. 108.4 

101.2 

100.5 

142.7 

107.9 

April 

.. 110.4 

107.5 

104.0 

141.8 

110.7 

May 

.. 116.3 

106.4 

105.4 

137.8 

113.5 

June 

.. 123.1 

105.6 

101.8 

144.9 

104 8 

July 

.. 127.4 

105.9 

104.1 

137.4 

104.9 

August 

.. 126.3 

105.6 

105.0 

124.1 

100.4 

September 

.. 119.7 

105.6 

102.3 

123.2 

103.6 

October 

.. 112.9 

101.8 

103.4 

121.8 

108.7 

November 

.. 103.7 

95.8 

99.3 

104.7 

93.8 

December 

.. 91.7 

96.1 

97.6 

72.5 

85.8 
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Pig Freight car Electric 

Auto 

Cotton 

1930 


iron loadings 

power 

production consumption 

January 


89.9 

95.7 

98 6 

99 9 


92 9 

February 


96.0 

96.3 

96.3 

106.3 


86 5 

March 


95.0 

92 7 

94.7 

98.1 


84.2 

April 


95.3 

96.5 

97.5 

100.9 


90.8 

May 


95.5 

94.0 

95.2 

94.9 


76 7 

June 


95.9 

91.7 

93.9 

89.5 


76.7 

July 


87.3 

90.5 

94.5 

71,9 


75.2 

August 


84.3 

88.6 

91.1 

57.9 


67.9 

September 


78,2 

85.8 

90.9 

61.6 


72.2 

October 


68.1 

83.9 

88.6 

47.3 


72.8 

November 


60.6 

80.1 

85.3 

64.3 


72.0 

December 


53.5 

80.0 

84.7 

86.0 


71.4 

Average deviation. 


20 

5 

4 

22 


9 

Weight 


10 

20 

10 

10 


15 

8. Using a moving average method of time analysis. 

, determine the seasonal, 

trend, and cycle elements in the following quarterly data for the United States. 

(a) Polished plate glass production (100,000 sq. ft,). 




Quarter 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 211 

233 

270 

329 

299 

315 

359 

302 

2 229 

239 

295 

343 

279 

328 

376 

331 

3 222 

205 

306 

335 

288 

330 

418 

218 

4 229 

239 

301 

282 

247 

334 

352 

206 

(b) Production of sole leather and thousands of backs. 

bends, and sides. 


Quarter 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 1599 

1268 

1268 

1056 

1267 

1275 

1175 

1297 

2 1662 

1128 

1302 

1115 

1376 

1388 

1191 

1329 

3 1592 

1182 

1226 

1150 

1362 

1408 

1218 

1337 

4 1391 

1304 

1153 

1217 

1271 

1308 

1258 

1227 

9. Employing any of the accepted methods, prepare 

a time series analysis of 

the following quarterly combined index of industrial production, from Survey of 

Current Business, Year Book, 1932: 






Quarter 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 102.00 

102.00 106.33 

107.67 

110.00 

109.33 

120.67 

106.00 

2 106.67 

90.00 102.33 

107.00 

109 67 

109.33 

125.00 

103.67 

3 100.67 

87.67 100.67 

108.33 

104 33 

110.33 

121.67 

91.00 

4 97.67 

98.00 106.00 

108.33 

100 67 

114.00 

108 33 

83.67 


10. Employing any of the accepted methods, prepare a time series analysis of 
the following quarterly combined index of business activity, from Survey of Current 
Business j Year Book, 1932: 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

109.1 

103 9 

102.6 

103.4 

104.6 

99.0 

105.3 

93.5 

2 

113.7 

92.9 

101.1 

102.8 

104.2 

100,0 

109.3 

91.3 

3 

108.0 

90.8 

100 9 

105.0 

101.4 

101.7 

108.4 

84.0 

4 

102.5 

98.9 

104.0 

105.5 

95.8 

103.6 

98.2 

77.2 
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11. Prepare a time series analysis on the basis of the following data of freight car 
loadings as published by the Federal Reserve Board: 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

90 67 

93.33 

94 67 

96.33 

99.00 

94.33 

97.33 

90.00 

2 

100 67 

92.67 

100.33 

104.33 

103.00 

100.67 

107.00 

95-00 

3 

107.33 

101.33 

109.67 

114.33 

109 67 

111.00 

115.67 

96.67 

4 

100.67 

103.00 

106.33 

111.00 

101.00 

107.33 

103.00 

85.67 


12. (I) From the following quarterly seasonal percentages (F/MA; a and h) 
for the years 1901-1904, calculate centered indexes of seasonal variation. 

(a) Seasonal percentages (b) Seasonal percentages. 


Quar. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Quar. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1 

.... 

40 

80 

60 

1 


70 

60 

80 

2 

.... 

100 

120 

80 

2 


80 

100 

90 

3 

80 

60 

100 


3 

140 

130 

150 


4 

120 

140 

160 


4 

110 

130 

120 



(II) From the following seasonal differences (detrended data less its moving 
average) calculate centered indexes of seasonal variation. 

(a) Seasonal differences. (b) Seasonal differences. 


Quar. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Quar. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1 


-3 

-10 

1 

-5 

1 


-5 

5 

-4 

0 

1 


3 

- 1 

0 

0 

2 


3 

5 

-1 

6 

3 

4 

2 

- 1 

7 


3 

10 

3 

8 

4 


4 

4 

6 

1 

10 

. . 

4 

-5 

-8 

1 

-3 



13. (a) Professors Reinhardt and Davies in “Principles and Methods of Sociol- 
ogy^' give the cycle figures for the fluctuations in several social series. Reduce 
each of these cycles to average deviation cycles- and plot the results. The data 
given in the columns labeled “cycles" are deviations from a trend. (See pp. 621 
to 623.) 

(b) Various series of data should be secured and subjected to time series analysis. 
For example, the data for 

(1) Automobile production may be found on p. 359 of the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States j 1932; 

(2) Pig iron production may be found on p. 200 of the Survey of Current Business, 
Annual Supplement, 1932; 

(3) Value of exports and imports may be found on p. 430, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1932, etc. 

ANSWERS 

1 . Consult various text-books (cf. bibliography). 

2. (a) a — 100.0 6 == 9.5 Seasonal index, 90.0; 65.0; 114.0; 131.0 

(b) a = 100.0 6=20 92.0; 94.9; 103.4; 109.5 

(c) a == 100 5 6 = 4.0 ‘‘ 90.0; 70.0; 110.0; 129.0 

(d) a = 100.0 6 = 8.0 ‘‘ 101.0; 103.0; 97.0; 99.0 

(e) a = 18 0 6 = 8.0 93.5; 89.2; 106.1; 111 .2 

(f) a = 212.5 6 = 80 0 ‘‘ 90.6; 79.5; 119 0; 110.9 

(g) a = 60.0 6 = 8.0 ‘‘ 98.3; 96 8; 103.5; 101 .7 
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3. (a) 

a = 100 0 

h = 

9.5 

Seasonal index, 90.0; 63 . 5; 1 15 . 4 ; 131 . 0 

(b) 

a = 100 0 

h = 

8.0 


“ 99.0; 101 0; 102 0; 98.0 

(c) 

a = 200.0 

6 ==- 8.0 

1 1 

“ 99.0; 98 0; 102.0; 101.0 

(d) 

a = 199.0 

h =-8.0 

1 1 

“ 99 0; 98.0; 102 0; 101.0 

(e) 

a = 201.0 

6 = 

8 0 

a 

“ 101.0; 102.0; 98 0; 99.0 


4 . AD and a - cycle of wholesale prices: AD == 5 . 7 , <j == 6 . 7823 . 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

-2.11 

1.93 

-0.88 

-0.18 

1.23 

2 

-1,75 

0.88 

-1.93 

1.05 

-0.18 

3 

-0.70 

0 35 

-0.88 

1.23 

-0.53 

4 

1.40 

-0.18 

-0.35 

1.93 

-0 35 

Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

-1.77 

1 62 

-0.74 

-0.15 

1 03 

2 

-1.47 

0 74 

-1.62 

0.88 

-0 15 

3 

-0.59 

0.29 

-0.74 

1.03 

-0 44 

4 

1.18 

-0.15 

-0.29 

1.62 

-0.29 

AD and cr 

cycle of interest rates: AD — 10.2, (rll.84. 


Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

-0.29 

1.27 

0 59 

-1.47 

0.98 

2 

-0 20 

1.37 

-1.86 

-0 98 

1.67 

3 

-0.59 

1.76 

-1.47 

-0.20 

0.98 

4 

1.18 

0.29 

-2.06 

0.49 

-0.29 

Quarter 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1 

-0.25 

1.10 

-0.51 

-1.27 

0 84 

2 

-0.17 

1.18 

-1.60 

-0.84 

1.44 

3 

-0.51 

1.52 

-1.27 

-0.17 

0.84 

4 

1.01 

0.25 

-1.77 

0.42 

-0.25 

6. Seasonal index by quarters, 123.1; 90.8; 88.1; 98.0. 


Trend equation: T = 699.93 + 82.16a;. 

6. Seasonal index by months, 103.4; 89.0; 109.3; 

102.6; 101.8; 101.6; 100.7; 

93.3; 95.3; 107.4; 93.9; 101.4. 

Trend: T = 1664.7 + 4.2888a;. 

AD = 2.954. 

AD cycle, January, 1923, = +1-04. 
Seasonal index by quarters, 100.35; 

101.18; 96.85; 

101.62. 


Trend: T = 4994.25 + 12.95x. 

AD = 2.54125. 

AD cycle, January, 1923, = +1.51. 

7. 1929 1930 


1929 

1930 

January 

. 4-0.874 

-0.579 

July 

+1.119 

-1.726 

February 

. +0.921 

-0.703 

August. . . . 

+0.918 

-2.282 

March 

. 4-0.654 

-1.048 

September . 

+0.839 

-2.373 

April 

. +1.262 

-0.577 

October . . . 

+0.716 

-2.740 

May 

. +1.337 

-1.222 

November, 

-0.383 

-3.061 

June 

. +1.028 

-1.448 

December. 

-0.953 

-3.008 
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8. (a) Polished plate glass production, time analysis. The following results 
may be taken as approximate: 

Seasonal: Quarters Quarters 

1st 100.86 3rd 100.29 

2nd 103.04 4th 95.80 


T = 289 + 13.03a;. 

AD = 11.59% of normal. 
Cycle, in average deviation units: 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

-1.07 

-0.70 

0.10 

1 50 

0.18 

0.23 

1.06 

-0.79 

2 

-0.70 

-0.78 

0 61 

1.59 

-0.68 

0.32 

1.21 

-0.30 

3 

-0.82 

-1.79 

1.06 

1.50 

-0.28 

0.53 

2.49 

-3.04 

4 

-0.33 

-0.41 

1.26 

0.22 

-1.22 

0.96 

1.09 

-3.16 


(b) Production of sole leather and thousands of backs, bends, and sides, time 
analysis. The following results may be taken as approximate: 

Seasonal: Quarters Quarters 

1st 97.67 3rd 101.27 

2nd 101.56 4th 99.68 


T = 1290.65 - 16.5a;. 

AD - 7.6% of normal. 

Cycle, in average deviation units: 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

2.7 

-0 4 

-0.2 

-2.2 

0.1 

0.3 

-0.5 

0.9 

2 

2.8 

-2.2 

-0.4 

-2.1 

0 8 

1.0 

-0.8 

0.8 

3 

2.2 

-1.6 

-1.0 

-1.6 

0.7 

1.3 

-0.5 

1.0 

4 

0.5 

-0.2 

-1.5 

-0.7 

0.0 

0.5 

0.2 

0.0 


9. Moving average, first and last: 101.75, 99.17. 

Corrected seasonal index: 101.7, 101.5, 98.0, 98.8. 
a: 105.0; 6: 1.2. 

Trend, first 100.3, last 109.7. 

AD: 5.42. 

d/AD: first -0.015, last -4.205. 

10. Moving average, first and last: 107.7, 89.1. 

Corrected seasonal index: 100.0, 100.3, 100.2, 99.5 j 
a: 100.706; 6: 1.3725. 

Trend, first and last: 106.0, 95.4. 

AD: 4.872. 

d/ADj first and last: 0.5971, —3.8281. 

11. Compare percentage cycle with Annalist cycle of car loadings as published 
monthly (e.g., June 19, 1931, p. 1107). 

12. (I) a = 63, 105, 84, 147. h = 67, 86, 133, 114; 

(II) a =- 6, - 1,2, 4. 5 =- 3, 3, 5, -5. 



CHAPTER VIII 


CORRELATION 


In prpf>ftrli-ng ; it was shown that time series analysis 

results in the isolating of a cycle which may be expressed in average 
or standard deviation units, thus making it mathematically comparable 
with other cycles similarly derived. The question often arises as to the 
degree of resemblance between two such cycles; for example, when 
manufacturing is active, is employment generally high? Such a com- 
parison may be made by working out the cycles of manufacturing 
production and employment from adequate data, plotting them to the 
same scale, and observing whether they have a tendency to coincide. 
If so, they are said to be more or less correlated, and since they tend to 
agree they are said to be positively correlated. In the same way, 
cycles of the corn crop in the United States might be plotted by years, 
and compared with cycles of the price for the same years. These 
cycles would tend to move in opposite directions, and therefore would 
be said to be inversely, or negatively, correlated. Similar comparisons 
may be made for other data than time series by comparing deviations 
from some average or standard taken as the normal; thus we might 
correlate the percentage of foreign born in various states with urbaniza- 
tion, or the death rate with the development of systems of public health. 
It will be observed that such correlations do not necessarily imply 
cause and effect, although such a relation may often be inferred. 

The degree of correlation. — It is evident from a comparison of 
cycles or other deviations that correlation is usually a matter of degree. 
It would be very seldom, indeed, that two cycles would be exactly alike, 
positively or negatively. When manufacturing increases, employment 
generally increases, but not always in quite the same degree, since the 
use of machinery, the length of the working day, and other factors will 
produce variations. Sometimes the other variables may be so signifi- 
cant as to obscure an expected correlation. 

Often it is desirable in the study of social interrelations to express 
definitely the degree of correlation as it appears on the basis of a given 
study; that is, to stat e it as a coeflic ient. This is done mathematically 
on the basis of a scalewhich ranges from +1.00, expressing complete 
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likeness of the cycles, to —1.00, expressing inverse likeness of the cycles. 
Both of these extreme cases represent complete correlation, one of the 
positive and the other of the negative type. In the former case the 
cycles coincide; in the second case they would coincide if the signs of 
one series were reversed. The calculation of the coefl5.cient of correla- 
tion involves a measure of the degree of similarity of the two cycles in 
question, expressing how close they come to complete positive or 
negative correlation. The scale that is used is mathematically arbi- 


SD 
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Chart 32 

Standard deviatiq pi cycles of manufactu ring (mfg.) , employment (emp.) , and crim e 
r ates (crime) in the stete of JN ew gorkrbTyears, 1902-1914. The correlation of einploy- 
menfand manufacTSii^^ (r = 0.82) ; the correlation of employinent and crime 

is negative (r = — 0.75) . The data are insufficient to yield a valid coefficient expressing 
a general rule, but are presented to introduce in elementary form the nature of positive 
and negative correlation. 


trary; for example, a coefficient of 0.80 simply indicates a marked 
degree of similarity, and a coefficient of —0.80 indicates a marked 
approach toward reversed similarity. The coefficient will be given a 
more precise matl^atical meaning later, but its real significance must 
be developed chi efir o ut of experience with it, just as a measurement 
by a thermometer or a yardstick comes to have significance through 
experience. 

Examples of correlation. — ^In general, the nature, nf the...correlation 
of two cycles may be represented by the data of^^ample 65 Which are 
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plotted in Chart 32. The chart represents the standard deviation 
cycles of manufacturing, employment, and crime in New York State, 
by years from 1902 to 1914. It may be seen from the chart that employ- 
ment and manxifacturing have a marked tendency to move together, 
although in 1910 and 1911 employment remained above normal while 
manufacturing was considerably below normal. At the same time 
the fluctuations of crime, as represented by the data at hand, ran for 
the mos t part opposite to the cycles oL nm43lQyment. If emplo 3 nnent 
and manufacturing cycles had exactly coincided as they nearly did 
from 1903 to 1909, the correlation coefficient (r) would have been 
r — 1.00. But the various divergences pull down the coefficient so 
that it becomes r= 0.82. The cycles of crime and employment fall 
3 onsiderably short of being exact opposites, and give a correlation 
Df r = — 0.75, The D ^thod mLi ?QmDuting these correlations will be 
s pnsidered Jater; the chart will, however, serve the purpose of suggest- 
ing the signfficance of the correlation coefficient. 

[Example 6g)— Standard deviation cycles of manufacturing, employment, and 
cri^ , New York State, 1902-1914. It will be noted that the manufacturing and 
employment cycles are much alike; that is, they are positively correlated, whereas 
employment and crime tend to be negatively correlated. The degree of correlation 
is 0.82 in the first case, and —0.75 in the second. Methods of computing the degree 
of correlation will be considered later. The cycles are plotted in Chart 32. 


Year 

(1) Manufacturing 

(2) Employment 

(3) Crime 

1902 

0.59 M 

-0.37 (o-) 

-0.29 ( 

1903 

-0.61 

-0.75 

0.40 

1904 

-0.23 

-0.41 

0.18 

1905 

1.25 

1.05 

0.07 

1906 

1.29 

1.66 

-0.96 

1907 

0.82 

0.37 

-0.71 

1908 

-2.07 

-2.35 

2.13 

1909 

0.55 

0.31 

1.07 

1910 

-0.48 

0.37 

-1.23 

1911 

-1.05 

0.16 

-0.30 

1912 

0.75 

1.20 

-1.17 

1913 

0.46 

-0.34 

-0.67 

1914 

-1.27 

-0.90 

1.48 


Allowing for lag. — ^When two time series are compared, as by graph- 
ing their cycles in average deviation units on the same chart, it will 
sometimes be found that there is an obvious relation between the two 
sets of cycles, but that one tends to p recede a nd the other to lag. 
For example, during the two decades before th^ World War, ”the 
cycle of stock prices, as derived from, data of the New York 
Stock Exchange, tended to precede general business activity by a 
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few months, whereas the cycle of interest rates tended to lag after 
business activity (cf. p. 213). 

When such precedence or lag is clearly established, the correlation 
may be made by da ting the lagging series uniformly earlier so that the 
cycle s appear to coincide or contrast most marked ly. This may con- 
veniently be done by plotting one oTthe series^to like scales on trans- 
parent paper, superimposing it on the other, and shifting it back and 
forth until the place of greatest concurrence or contrast appears to be 
reached. K greater accuracy is required, the correlation may be 
computed at several points about the point of greatest apparent cor- 
relation and the degree of lag selected that gives the largest positive or 
negative^oefficienL 


^ in order to introduce the mathemat- 

ical measurement of correlation, that is, the computation of the coeffi- 
cient, it is desirable first to plot the data as a so-called scatter diagram 



Chakt 33 

Assumed average deviations cycles, 1920-1927, as follows: 

a;: +1.75; -0.25; -1.75; +0.25; -0.75; -1.25; +0.75; +1.25 
y\ +0.75; +0.25; -0.75; -0.25; —1.25; -1.75; +1.75; +1.25 

The cycles indicate a fair degree of positive correlation, but the data are inadequate to 
give valid results. They are replotted in a scatter diagram in Chart 33a. 


fhan a.s nyp.lfts-i. This procedure will make possible a more accu- 
rate analysis of the paired deviations, and will also make possible the 
presentation of correlated deviations for other than time series. The 
scatter diagram of Chart 33a is a replotting of the cycles presented in 
Chart 33. It represents two paired x and y deviations as one point 
measured upon the x- and y-scales. The data for 1920, for example, 
in terms of the average deviation cycles, are: a: = 1.75 and y = 0.75; 
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the point representing the year 1920 is therefore plotted as a coordinate 
of these positions on the x- and y-scales, respectively. In the same way 
each point represents two paired deviations of the cycles. Such a 
chart, though not visually as informing as the cycle chart, will afford 



X S£/»£S AD VWTS 

Chakt 33a 

Scatter diagram of the average deviation cycles plotted in Chart 33. Each pair of 
deviations is here plotted by one point read on the coordinate scales x and y {AD units). 
The degree of positive correlation is indicated by the tendency of the data to cluster about 
the positive diagonal, V'V. The average deviation of the plotted points, measured 
perpendicularly to the negative diagonal TFTF', is indicated as JLDv, and the average devia- 
tion from the positive diagonal is indicated as AD^. These two average deviations 
determine the central rectangle, which would become a square if there were no correlation, 
and would narrow to the diagonal of +1 or —1 if there was perfect correlation. The 
relative narrowness of this rectangle as measured by {AD>o — ADuo)/y/ 2 is the coefficient 
of similarity (Sm). If the same data had been measured in standard deviation units 
throughout, the coefficient of correlation (r) would be — (r^o^)/2, which would also be 
a function of the central rectangle in terms of the second moments. Graphically, for 
normally distributed data, r would be the product of Sm and its abscissa. 


a better measure of the mathematical degree of correlation, as the fol- 
lowing considerations will show. 

It will readily be seen that if the deviations in the two cycles are 
exactly alike (r = + 1.00), for example, if when x = + 0.25, ?/ = + 0.25, 
and when x 1.75, 2 / = — 1.75, the plotted points will form a posi- 
tive diagonal line (v'v) from left to right upward across the chart. If, 
however, the cycles are reversed (r = — 1.00), that is, for example, if 
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when X = 0.25, y =— 0.25, and when x —— 0.75, ?/ =+ 0.75, the 
plotted points will form a negative diagonal {ww') downward from left 
to right across the chart. If, on the other hand, there is no correlation, 
and the paired deviations concur as if by chance, then the plotted 
points will be scattered in a haphazard way as if they had been located 
by chance. But if there is a moderate degree of correlation, either 
positive or negative, then the points will tend to cluster about one or 
the other of the diagonals, and the degree of correlation will be sug- 



Chart 34 

Avera ge deviatio n cycles of business activity in Iowa and the nation, by months, 
1919“1 DzJ. TJtie data are replotted in the form of a scatter diagram in Chart 34a. 
The degree of correlation is expressed by the coefficients Sm = 0.57 and r — 0.75; r com- 
puted from Sm is 0.74 (cf. Example 66 for method). 

gested by their closeness to this diagonal. The degree of correlation 
may therefore be visuahzed by the arrangement of the plotted points 
(cf. Charts 34 and 34a). 

The degree of correlation may be mathematically computed as 
follows: If the average deviation from a diagonal is measured by 
drawing perpendiculars from the points to the diagonal and averaging 
these deviations, the two resulting average deviations thus found from 
each diagonal will furnish a numerical basis for the coefficient of cor- 
relation. If the two average deviations are alike, there is no correla- 
tion; if one of them is zero there is perfect correlation of one type or the 
other. The degree of correlation may therefore be expressed as the 
difference between these two average deviations, divided by VI to 
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Chart 34a 

Squared scatter diagram in average deviation units of cycles of business activity in 
Iowa and the United States (of. Chart 34) . The central rectangle measures the average 
deviations of the plotted points from the positive diagonal V'V, and the negative diagonal 
respectively. The coefficient of similarity {Sm) is a function of this rectangle, as 
indicated graphically; and the coefficient of correlation in a similar chart constructed on 
a standard deviation basis throughout would be the line Sm times its abscissa. With 
normal distributions, Sm and r might be measured graphically on either an AD or a or 
chart since the proportions would be alike in each case. 


make it range from +1 to ~1, The coeifficient thus found is not the 
standard measure of correlation, however, but is a useful measure 
usually called the coeflScient of similarity {Sm). Hence, 

Sm = {ADv ~ AD>^) \/2 

where is the average deviation of the plotted points from the nega- 
tive diagonal (sloping down from left to right), and ABy^ is the average 
deviation of the plotted points from the positive diagonal (sloping upward 
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from left to right). If, on the other hand, the standard deviation is 
used throughout in place of the average deviation, the standard coeflS.- 
cient of correlation (r) may be obtained on much the same principle, as 

T = — crj^) 2 


Computing the coefficient. — ^The formulas just given, however, are 
not in a convenient form for use in computing Sm and r. They are 
given here merely to suggest the nature of the measurement of correla- 
tion on the basis of the rectangle shown in the squared scatter diagram, 
that is, the scatter diagram in a or AD units. As actually applied to 
the correlation of average deviation or standard dev iation cycles, they 
are changed algebraically into more convenient form as foUows: 

Sm = J,s/n 


where s is the numerically smaller of each pair of deviations in the AD 
cycles, written with the sign of the correlation (positive if the signs are 
alike and negative if the signs are unlike). Also, 


T = 'LxjyJn 

where and represao^^p^ed items in the standard deviation cycles, 
respectively. The process'isHiustrated in Ex ample 66.* 

Example 66. — Correlation of average deviation (I) and standard deviation cycles 
(II) of manufactures in the United States and employment in New York State, by 
years, 1 902-19^ TEe^verage^deviation measure is Sm =:Ss/n, where s is the 

* For the sake of brevity, the examples of correlation used in this chapter are 
based on ins ufficient d ata. It is difficult to determine the number of items necessary 
to establish a correlation, but in general twenty or twentv-five jivould be regarded as 
a bare minim mn. If th e items repr esent in dependent observations, the probable 
error’' is often a ppl i^. The probable error of r is PE = 0.6745 (1 — Vn* 
This is the quartile deviation of the normal curve theoretically formed by successive 
r’s obtained on the basis of drawings of n paired items from a very large number of 
paired items correlated to the degree indicated by r. This measure may be mis- 
leading, however, particularly when n is small, in which case the reliability of the 
correlation can be estimated only by the use of complex tables (cf. articles by E. S- 
Pearson, H. L. Reitz, and P. R. Rider in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association^ June, 1931). Theoretical measures of probable validity generally 
assume independent observations; that is, items which are derived without reference 
to the preceding items. But in the business cycle each measure is an outgrowth of 
the preceding measure, and in geographic studies each district is more or less con- 
tinuous with adjacent districts, hence the observations are not independent in the 
statistical sense. It is therefore very difficult to estimate the validity of a correla- 
tion in social data beyond that which may be derived from experience and from the 
support of successive studies. Hence, it is best not to attempt to deduce a general 
rule from a single correlation, but to use it merely tentatively as evidence to be 
weighed in accordance with the nature of the problem. 
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nmnericany smaller of the correlatives with the sign of correlation (like signs indicate 
positive correlation and unlike signs negative). The standard deviation measure 
is T —liX^yalni where and indicate the paired items in the standard deviation 
cycles, respectively, r is normally larger than Sm except when there is no correla- 
tion or perfect correlation. In normal distributions, = 2Sm^ — If this 

formula is applied above, r == (2 X 0.5685^ — = 0.736, which may be 

taken as the value of r on the assumption of a smoothing of the data sufficient to 
remove in part the distorting effects of the second moment on irregular items. 


-I. Average deviation cycles * ^II. Standard deviation cycles — n 


Year 

Mfg. 

Emp. 

1902 

0.67 

-0.47 

1903 

-0.69 

-0.95 

1904 

-0.26 

-0.52 

1905 

1.42 

1.33 

1906 

1 47 

2.11 

1907 

0 93 

0.47 

1908 

-2.36 

-2.98 

1909 

0.63 

0.39 

1910 

-0 55 

0.47 

1911 

-1 20 

0.20 

1912 

0.85 

1.52 

1913 

0.52 

-0.43 

1914 

-1.45 

-1.14 


Smaller 

Mfg. 

-0.47 

0.59 

0.69 

-0.61 

0-26 

-0.23 

1.33 

1.25 

1.47 

1.29 

0.47 

0.82 

2.36 

-2.07 

0.39 

0 55 

-0.47 

-0 48 

-0.20 

-1 05 

0 85 

0.75 

-0.43 

0.46 

1 14 

-1.27 

13) +7 39 



/8m=0.6685 


Emp. 

Product 

-0.37 

- 0.2183 

-0.75 

0.4575 

-0.41 

0.0943 

1.05 

1.3125 

1.66 

2.1414 

0.37 

0.3034 

-2.35 

4 8645 

0.31 

0.1705 

0.37 

- 0.1776 

0.16 

- 0.1680 

1.20 

0.9000 

-0.34 

- 0.1564 

-0.90 

1.1430 


13) +10 6668 
r = 0.8205 


Comparison of Sm and y. — It will be seen by Example 66 that the 
coefficient of similarity which measures correlation on an average devia- 
tion basis is smaller than the coefficient of correlation which employs 
the s^ndardL deviation. This is normally to be expected, owing to 
the nature of the two measurements. It arises from the fact that in 
effect two different scales are used, although the scales coincide at the 
extremes (+1.00 and —1.00) and at the zero point (cf. Chart 35). It 
is somewhat as if instruments with different scales were used in physical 
measurements. The two scales are interchangeable, however, provided 
that the data are adequate and normally distributed. The relationship 
may be expressed as follows: 


= 2Sm?' — 

In a correlation employing inadequate data such as Example 66, this 
relationship may not be realized (r derived from Sm in Example 66 
equals 0.74). But with more complete data the relationship will 
generally be rather close (cf. Charts 34 and 34a). Hence it is possible 
to compute the coefficient of correlation (r) by means of the coefficient 
of similarity {Sm). This process has some advantage in the case of 
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irregularly distributed data, in that it gives less weight to erratic items 
which are overemphasized by the standard deviation.* In general, 



Chart 35 


Comparison, of values of the coefl&cient of similarity (Sm) and the Pearsonian coefficient 
of correlation (r) when computed from ample data normally distributed 2Sm^— Sm^). 
If any given value of r is read on the vertical (F) scale, the corresponding value of Sm may 
be found at the coordinate position in the horizontal (X) scale as read from the line r. 
For example, if r = 0.8, a horizontal line extended from 0.8 on the F-scale will intersect 
the r line at a point directly above Sm = 0.63 on the F-scale. The reading may be 
reversed to find the value of r corresponding to a given Sm. The line Sm reads the same 
on each scale, and shows the magnitude of Sm as compared with r on any ordinate from 
0 to 1.0. The chart may be used for either positive or negative values. 

* In correlations where a high Pearsonian coefficient (r) is obtained as a result 
of one or two pairs of extreme items, the coefficient of similarity is likely to prove a 
better measure of correlation than the Pearson r, because it tends to discount the 
effect of the extreme items. But if the distribution tends to cluster abnormally 
about the mode without having any extreme items, the coefficient of similarity may 
exaggerate the degree of correlation as compared with the Pearson r. In general, 
Sm is less sensitive to irregularities in the data than r. In changing Sm to its cor- 
responding r, a second method may be employed which may sometimes neutralize 
this exaggeration: namely, r = 8m(2 — where S's' means the sum of the 

smaller correlatives in average deviation units taken without regard to the sign. 
With normal distributions having an adequate number of items, this formula wiU 
give practically the same result as 2Sm^ — SmK When the results differ 
significantly, the smaller may generally be preferred. But in any case, coefficients 
of correlation based on irregular distributions are difficult to interpret and should 
not be given full weight. 
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however, the coefficient of similarity is likely to be used in less formal 
correlations which are not expected to yield a definite rule by which 
prediction may be made from one set of data to another. 

General methods of finding Sm and r— Whether the data to be 
correlated are time series or not, the logical first step in correlation is 
alw ays the findjjipf nf the co rrelative sets of deviations. If the data are 
not time series, but represent measurements of certain conditions in a 
group of units such as cities or states, the deviations are taken from the 
mean. In any case, it is desirable, for the sake of brevity, to find a 
method which will eliminate either the reduction of each separate 
item to deviations, or the division of each separate deviation by the 
average or standard deviation of the series, or one which wilt eliminate 
both of these steps. These more general methods will now be consid- 
ered, first for untabulated data and then for tabulated data. 

Computing Sm, untabulated data.— The general method of calcu- 
lating the coefficient of similarity in untabulated data is illustrated in 
Example 67, 1. If the deviations have been taken from a normal, either 
a trend or a mean, the coefficient of similarity may be found without 
dividing each deviation by its appropriate average deviation, as follows: 

(1) Find the average deviation of each series, X and Y, and take the 
ratio (R) of the larger to the smaller (in this case, R = ADjADx). 

(2) Multiply the series of deviations having the smaller average devia- 
tion by the ratio just found. (3) Select the smaller of each pair of devi- 
ations, giving it its correlation sign (like signs, plus; unlike, minus), 
and total. (4) Divide this total by n times the larger average devia- 
tion. The result is the coefficient of similarity, which with adequate 
data may be reduced to an approximation of r as previously described 
(r^ = 2Sm? — SmA). It will readily be seen that this process is the 
equivalent of that previously described, since the multiplying of one 
series by the ratio of the two average deviations equalizes the average 
deviations of the two series, and both average deviations are taken out 
in the final division. 

If the deviations are taken from the mean rather than from the 
trend, a still shorter method may be developed (cf. Example 67, II), 
though this method is hardly worth mastering unless it is to be applied 
to laboratory routine. In this case the deviations are merely expressed 
as a: = X — AMx] and y = Y — AMy, and the totals are divided by 
the respective average deviations. The smaller deviations, however, 
cannot be selected directly, but may be readily determined by a scatter 
flia. gr a,Tn of the data (cf. Chart 36). The data are plotted or roughly 
located as Y against X, and the respective means are indicated on the 
scales together with their average deviations above and below the means. 
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The average deviation lines are then drawn forming a rectangle in the 
central portion of the chart, and diagonals are drawn through this 
rectangle. In such a chart the points falling in the upper and lower 
quadrants formed by the diagonals will indicate X items, and on the 
left and right quadrants Y items.* The deviations indicated above the 
negative diagonal (upper right half of chart) are written with a plus sign. 



Scatter diagram for use in"general method of finding coefficient of similarity in untabu- 
lated data measured from the means. The X and F data with their means, plus and 
minus their respective average deviations, are plotted. Axes are drawn at the means, 
and lines parallel to them at the average deviation points above and below, and left and 
right of the means, respectively. Diagonals are drawn through the central rectangle 
formed by the average deviation lines. The deviations are expressed as each given item 
less the mean of its series (X — AMx and F — AMy). Select X-items of each pair plotted 
in the upper and lower quadrants formed by the diagonals, and F-items of each pair 
falling in the left and right quadrants formed by the diagonals, and express their devia- 
tions as a; = X — AMx and 2 / = F — AMy, respectively. Items falling on a diagonal 
are preferably taken as if above the diagonal. Prefix minus signs to all expressed devia- 
tions (X — AMx and F — AMy) falling below the negative diagonal, that is, in the lower 
left-hand half of the chart, as infficated by the signs of X and F in the central portion of 
the chart (these are not the actual correlation signs, but will become so when applied to 
the deviations as expressed) . The coefficient of similarity may then be found as indicated 
in Example 67. 


* When a point falls exactly on a diagonal, it may be classified as on either side 
of it, without prejudice to the result. But if it is classified as above the diagonal, 
it will often conveniently avoid a negative sign. If the diagonals of the chart are 
carefully drawn on a reasonably large scale, there can scarcely be an appreciable 
error in locating a point falling very close to a diagonal, even if it is classified on the 
wrong side. However, in such cases it is possible to determine the classification 
exactly by computing x/ADx and yfABy and thus determining the smaller. In 
general, it is not necessary to plot the points on the scatter diagram; it is sufficient 
merely to determine the X or F and plus or minus zone. 
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and those below this diagonal are written with a minus sign. This 
arrangement of signs, as indicated on the chart, does not conform to the 
true correlation signs, but when appHed to the deviations, as here 
expressed, it will result in giving them their appropriate signs. The 
deviations are tabulated in X and Y columns, each of which is totaled, 
and divided by its average deviation. The grand total is then taken 
as ZSj which is divided by n to find the coefficient of similarity. The 
result may be changed to an approximation of the coeificient of correla- 
tion as before described = 2Sm^ — 

Example 67. — General method of computing the coeflBlcient of similarity in untabu- 
lated data. (I) Computed from the deviations taken from a normal consisting of 
either an average or a trend. The deviations {x ~ X — AMx and y = Y -- AMy) 
are found (the slope of the trend by the method of semi-averages is zero, hence the 
trend is taken as identical with the mean). The average deviations are computed, 
and the larger is divided by the smaller; in this case R — ABy/ABx- The smaller 
deviations {x) are multiplied by R to make both average deviations identical. The 
numerically smaller (s) of the paired deviations thus equated is then written with 
the correlation sign (like signs plus, and unlike minus), and Ss is divided by n times 
the larger AD to obtain Sm. (II) When deviations are taken from the mean, Sm 
may be found from X and Y as follows: Draw up a scatter diagram of F on Z as in 
Chart 36. Select as the smaller deviation of each pair the X — AMx or F — AMy 
indicated by the position of the plotted points, giving it the sign indicated (cf. 
explanation accompanying chart). These deviations are written in two columns 
X and y; each is totaled and the sum divided by its appropriate average deviation 
which is obtained from the X and F series as indicated in 11. The grand total is Ss, 
which, divided by n, gives Sm = 0.625. 


I. Computation from deviations x and y. 


Year 

X 

F 

X 

y 

xR s (of y and xR) 

1920 

10 

12 

3.5 

3 

7 3 

1921 

6 

10 

-0.5 

1 

-1 -1 

1922 

3 

6 

-3.5 

-3 

CO 

1 

1923 

7 

8 

0.5 

-1 

1 -1 

; 1924 

5 

4 

-1.5 

-5 

-3 3 

1925 

4 

2 

-2 5 

-7 

-5 5 

1926 

8 

16 

1.5 

7 

3 3 

1927 

9 

14 

2 5 

5 

5 5 


2 = ^ 

|j> 

11 

= 1^ '2' 

= ^ 

'2' = ^ 4 X 8)20 

AMx 

= 6.5; AMy 

= 9.0; AD^ ■■ 

= 2.0; ADy 

= 4.0; 

AD = 4.0; Sm = 0.625. 

R 

=* larger AD 

smaller AD 

- 4. 0/2.0 = 

= 2. 


Sm 

2s (in larger AD units) -J 

r n times larger AD 

= 20 ^ (4 X 8) = 0.625, 
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II. Computations from X and Y by use of scatter cliart. 


Year 

X 

Y 

a;-deviations 

(smaller) 

^-deviations 

(smaller) 

1920 

10 

12 


(12 - 9) 

1921 

6 

10 

(6-6 5) 


1922 

3 

6 


-(6-9) 

1923 

7 

8 

-(7-6.6) 


1924 

5 

4 

-(5 - 6.5) 


1925 

4 

2 

-(4 - 6.5) 


1926 

8 

16 

(8 - 6.5) 


1927 

9 

14 

(9-6 5) 


Totals . . . 

. . 52 

72 

(AD,)2)7 - 0 

(ADy) 4)6 - 6 

AM,... 

.. 6.5 

9 

3.5 

1.5 

AD 

.. 2 

4 




Ss = 3 5 + 1.5 = 5. 

Sm = Ss/n = I = 0.625. 

Larger than mean less Smaller than mean ” : 

= [(10 + 7 + 8 + 9) ~(6 + 3+ 5+4)]-^8 = 2 

ADy = [(12 + 10 + 16 + 14) - (6 + 8 + 4 + 2)] 8 = 4 

If necessary, the number of items in the “larger than mean” and “smaller than 
mean” groups is equalized by inserting the mean the requisite number of times. 

The computation of r, untabulated data. — It has already been 
stated that the standard coeihcieni} ot correiatioh r is expressed by the 
formula 

r = -4- n = Xxy (rKXxcry) 

in which x and y are the correlative data (X and Y) expressed in devia- 
tions, (Tx and cTy are the respective standard deviations, and n is the 

number of items in each of the correlative series. The deviations, 
X and y, may be taken from either the mean or a trend, according to 
the nature of the problem. The process requires the finding of the 
means, the deviations from the means, and the standard deviations of 
the two series. The formula may then be applied as given (cf . Example 
68). If the standard deviations themselves are not of interest as 
measures of dispersion, the process may be abbreviated somewhat by 
writing the formula as: 

r = Xxy -T- (Xx^Xy^)^ 

or 

r = Xxy 4- (n's/ax^(ry^) 

in which case the finding of the standard deviations is omitted. 
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When the data consist of comparatively small numbers, and the 
deviations are taken from the mean rather than from a trend, the 
calculation of r may be based directly upon the X. and Y series rather 
than upon the deviations themselves, by a transformation of the for- 
mula as follows: 

r = (2Zr - nMMy) - [(2^2 - 

where X and Y represent the correlative data, and Mx nnd My are the 
respective arithmetic means. This formula may also be apphed to 
any readjustment of the x and y series as deviations from an arbitrary 
origin. Such deviations may be substituted for X and F, respectively, 
and the formula directly apphed to these deviations. As will be seen 
from Example 68, II, the process requires the finding of the averages of 
the X and Y series, together with the squares of these averages. The 
expressions and SZF are calculated from the data. The 

magnitudes thus found may then be substituted in the equation for r. 
One disadvantage of the method is that it wiU be found necessary to 
carry the calculation to several significant figures, since the subtractions 
indicated in the formula often leave comparatively small differences. 

Example 68. — General raethod of computing the coefficient of correlation (r) 
in untabulated data. The abbreviated data are mean annual temperatures (Z) in 
degrees Centigrade and adjusted annual death rates per 1000 population for certain 
European countries in pre-war years. (I) Computation of r from the deviations 
taken from the normal consisting of either an average or a trend. In this example, 
which is not a time series, the deviations {x and y) are taken from the mean. The 
computation makes use of the formula r = 'Lxy {na-xcr^^i consequently <tx and a-y 
are ffist found, the products xy are then written, and the formula computed. If the 

are not of interest, the computation may be shortened a little by using the formula 
r = ^xy {'Zx^'Zy^)^. (II) When the deviations are taken from the mean, the 
computation may be based directly upon X and T, although this has the disadvantage 
of requiring a considerable number of significant figures. The formulas, as indicated 
below, are obtained algebraically from the second formula just given. The data 
are, of course, too incomplete to give a valid coefficient. 

I. Computation of r from deviations {x and ?/) from the mean taken as normal. 


Coimtry 

X 

Y 

X 

x^ 

y 


xy 

Denmark 

7.2 

17.7 

-1.4 

1.96 

-1.7 

2.89 

2.38 

France 

11.7 

21.1 

3.1 

9.61 

1.7 

2.89 

5.27 

Holland 

8.7 

19.2 

0.1 

0.01 

-0.2 

0.04 

-0.02 

Italy 

15.2 

22.5 

6.6 

43.56 

3.1 

9.61 

20.46 

Norway 

3.8 

17.8 

-4.8 

23 04 

-1.6 

2.56 

7.68 

Sweden 

5.1 

18.0 

-3.5 

12.25 

-1.4 

1.96 

4.90 

Switzerland. . 

8.6 

19 7 

0_ 

0 

OJ 

0.09 

0 


7)60.3 

7)136.0 

0.1 

7)90.43 

0.2 

7)20 04 

40.67 


8.6 

19.4 


= 12.92 


<r2 - 2.86 





a 

= 3.59 


cr =1.69 



r = l^xy/n<rx(ry ^ 40.67/(7 X 3.59 X 1.69) - 0.96, 
or r = = 40.67/(90.43 X 20. 04)^ = 0.96. 
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II. Computation of r from X and Y ; deviations from the mean. 


Country 

X 

Y 

X 2 

72 

XY 

Denmark 

... 7.2 

17.7 

51.84 

313.29 

127.44 

France 

... 11.7 

21.1 

136.89 

445.21 

246.87 

Holland 

... 8.7 

19 2 

75.69 

368.64 

167.04 

Italy 

... 15,2 

22.5 

231.04 

506 25 

342.00 

Norway 

... 3.8 

17.8 

14.44 

316.84 

67.64 

Sweden 

... 5.1 

18.0 

26.01 

324 00 

91.80 

Switzerland 

... 8.6 

19.7 

73.96 

388.09 

169.42 

Total 

... 60.3 

136.0 

609.87 

2662.32 

1212.21 

AM 

...= 8.614 

19.429 




AM^ 

... == 74.2010 

377-4860 





r = (sxr - nMJlfy) -h (SF^ - 

= (1212.21 - 7 X 8.614 X 19.429) -5- [(609.87 - 7 X 74.201) (2662.32 - 
7 X 377.486)]^ 

= 40.68/(90.46 X 19.92)!^ = 40.68 ^ 42.45 = 0.96. 

Correlation of tabulated data (Sm). — ^Wben extensive data are 
used in correlation problems, it is necessary to tabulate them in a double 
frequency table such as was suggested in Chapter II, p. 21. The cor- 
relation is worked out from such a table on the same principles as before, 
but the arithmetic process must be adapted to the new form in which 
the data appear.* 

The calculation of the coefficient of similarity is illustrated in Exam- 
ple 69. The correlative data are first tabulated as indicated in I. 
That is, the X-series is tabulated in classes having the limits 1 to 3; 
3 to 5; 5 to 7; 7 to 9; and 9 to 11; the F-series is tabulated in 
classes having the limits 2.5 to 7.5; 7.5 to 12.5; 12.5 to 17.5; 17.5 to 22.5; 
and 22.5 to 27.5. The tabulation in the double frequency form com- 
bines both of the separate tabulations, the X-frequencies appearing as 
the footings of the columns and the F-frequencies appearing at the right 
as the footings of the rows. It will be noted that the F-tabulation is 

♦ The simplest form of the correlation table, or scatter diagram, is one in -which 
each set of data is di-vided into two classes. For example, suppose that 100 cities 
are classified as large or small in respect to population, and rich or poor in respect to 
per capita wealth, thus: 

Small Large 


Rich (a) 10 (b) 30 

Poor (c)35 (d)25 


In such a case the coefllcient (<a) may be estimated as: 

_ Vbi-V^ 32.4 - 15.8 ^ „ 344 
" -v^-hVod 32.4 + 15.8 

Such, a method of correlation has the advantage that it can be applied to qualita- 
tive data. But it is, of course, merely a crude method of approximation. 
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inverted in order to bring tbe largest class mark in the top row, in accord- 
ance with a graph of the correlation. If the data were time series 
requiring trends, the table would be in terms of deviations from the 
respective trends. In either case the class marks may be written in unit 
intervals, if this is more convenient, without changing the final result. 

The next step after tabulating the data is the calculation of the aver- 
age and the average deviation for each tabulation separately. This 
step appears m Part II of Example 69, where the short-cut method is 
employed. One step is added to the usual calculation, namely, the 
finding of the deviations (d=m - AM) and the changing of these devia- 
tions to units of the average deviation {dJAD) by dividing by the appro- 
priate average deviation. The two scales of deviations thus obtained 
are used in the final tabulation from which the coefficient is calculated. 

Part III of Example 69 illustrates the method of computing the 
coefficient of similarity. The procedure appears a httle complex at 
first, but in reality is comparatively simple. The frequencies in the 
tabulation may be copied directly from the primary tabulation in Part I 
as they represent the same distribution with a mere change of scale. 
It is now necessary to summate the numerically smaller of each of the 
correlatives, taking account of the proper sign of correlation. This is 
most easily accomplished as follows; Following each frequency, write 
a: or y to indicate which of the two correlatives (d/AD; x- or y-scale) is 
numerically the smaller, and prefix to the frequency the sign of the 
numerically larger correlative. For example, the frequency 1, appear- 
ing in the lower left-hand corner, is labeled y because 2.07 in the y-scale 
is numerically smaller than 2.50 in the x-scale, and the minus sign is pre- 
fixed because the larger correlative (—2.50) is negative. In a similar 
way each frequency is given a sign, either plus or minus, and is labeled 
either x or y. The a:’s are totaled by columns and the y’s by rows to 
give the footings 2/* and S/„, respectively. The footing of each column 
is then multiplied by the dfAD at the head of the column, and the foot- 
ing of each row is multiplied by the d/AD in the y-scale at the left. 
The resulting products represent partial sums of the smaller correlatives 
(Ss) and when totaled give Ss = 10.78 + 2.50 = 13.28. This total 
divided by the number of cities (n = 20) is the coefficient of similarity 
(Sm = Xs/n = 0.664). The corresponding Pearsonian coefficient of 
correlation, computed on the basis of this coefficient of similarity, is 
r = 0.829. 


Example 69. — Computation of the coefl&cient of similarity (Sm), from data 
assumed to measure certain correlative conditions (X and F) in cities as indicated. 
(I) The data are entered in a double frequency tabulation having X classes 1-3; 
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3-5; etc,, and Y classes 2.5-7.5; 7.5-12.5; etc. (II) The means (AM) and average 
deviations {AD) of the X and Y tabulations are found, and the class marks are 
expressed as deviations from the mean, reduced to units of the respective average 
deviations {d/AD). (Ill) The double frequency table is rewritten with the X- and 
F-scales reduced to d/AD units. Each frequency in this tabulation is labeled xov y 
to indicate the numerically smaller correlative d/AD, and the sign of the larger d/AD 
is prefixed. The rc-frequencies are next totaled by columns and the ^/“frequencies 
by rows to give S/a; and S/j,. Each of these partial totals is next multiplied by its 
d/AD, The grand total of the results thus obtained represents Ss, from which the 
coefficient of similarity {&m = = 0.664) is then obtained. The corresponding 

value of r is found by the formula r = = 0.829. 


I. Data and tabulation. 


City 

X 

Y 

City 

Z 

F 

City 

X 

F 


City 

X 

F 

A... 

6 7 

13 

F.... 

4 0 

5 

K. . . 

5 4 

22 


?.... 

8.8 

13 

R. .. 

8.0 

20 

G ... 

2 0 

5 

L.... 

4.0 

15 


Q.... 

3.5 

8 

C.... 

4 2 

11 

H , . . 

6 6 

9 

ikf... 

6.6 

18 


R,... 

6.4 

11 

D... 

10.0 

25 

/.... 

7.2 

17 

X... 

8.0 

25 


S.,.. 

4.5 

12 

E... 

6.0 

17 

/.... 

10 0 

20 

0.... 

5.3 

15 


T.... 

3.8 

9 




Tabulation 

of X 

and F 

in double frequency table 









X class marks 










2 


4 

6 

8 


10 


/ 




25 





1 


1 


2 



OQ 

20 




2 

1 


1 


4 



o3 

s 

15 

. , 


1 

3 

2 


. . 


6 



tJQ 

10 



4 

2 



, , 


6 



§ 

'o 

5 

1 


1 

-• 



- 


2 



Ni 

/ 

1 


6 

7 

4 


2 


20 



II. Means and average deviations. 

Z-Tabulation 


m 

f 

mf 

d 

d/AD 

2 

1 

2 

-4 

1 

-2.50 

4 

AM = (.6.0) 

6(7) 
bal = (6) 

24 

(36) 62 

-2 

-1.25 

6. 

7(13) 

42 

0 

0 

8. 

4 

32 

2 

1.25 

10. 

2 

20 94 

4 

2.50 


n=2Q 

2 = 120 2'd'=32 




AJlf = 6 0 AD = 1,6 
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F-Tabulation 


m 

/ 

mf 

d 

dIAD 

6 

2 

10 


-9.5 

-2.07 

10 

6(8) 

60 


-4.5 

-0.98 

4Ar = (14.5) 

bal = (4) 

(58) 

128 



15 

6(12) 

90 


0.5 

0.11 

20 

4 

80 


5,5 

1.20 

25 

2 

50 

220 

10.5 

2.28 


?i = 20 

S=290 

■2'd' = 92 




AM = 14.5 AD = 4.6 


III. Coefficient of similarity (negative signs of frequencies are merely indicators 
for Ss). 


a;-deviations, AD units 


d/AD 

2.28 
1.20 
§ S 0.11 
■•i'l -0.98 
Iq -2.07 

2/x = 

-2.50 

-ly 

-1.25 

-ly 
— 4y 
—la; 

0 

2a; 

3a; 

-2a; 

1.25 

la; 

12/ 

22/ 

2.50 

12/ 

12/ 

Vv 

12/ 

22/ 

12/ 

-Ay 

-ly 

VvV 

2.28 

2.40 

0.11 

3.92 

2.07 

0 

la; 

3a; 

la; 

0 

(Total) 

10 78 

S/x® = 

0 

1.25 

0 

1.25 

0 

2.50 20)13,28 


Sm = 0.664 


Correlation of tabulated data (r). — The calculation of the Pear- 
sonian coeflBcient of correlation from tabulated data is analogous to the 
method already explained for untabulated data (Example 68, p. 240), 
but the computations are applied to a double frequency distribution 
of the data if the normal is a mean, or of the deviations from a trended 
normal. The process is illustrated in Example 70, which is based on the 
same data as were used in the preceding discussion of the coefficient of 
similarity (Example 69, p. 242). The double frequency tabulation is 
prepared from the data as before, and the standard deviations of each 
of the two distributions, x and y, are computed. These calculations 
are shown in connection with the double frequency table, although it 
might be more convenient, as far as the form is concerned, to write the 
a:-distribution in a separate table. The deviations are taken from an 
assumed average in terms of the actual class intervals, but it is usually 
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more satisfactory to express the deviations in units of class intervals 
(i.e., rc = - 2, -1, 0, +1, +2). Such a change of scale will not affect 
the coefficient of correlation, hence no correction need be made for it 
unless the averages and standard deviations are required in the original 
units. In this case the c and <r of each distribution are multiplied by the 
appropriate class interval (t). 

When the measures of dispersion have been determined, the expres- 
sion 'Zxy may be obtained as follows: In the first row of the tabulation, 
multiply each frequency (/r) in that row by its corresponding a:-value, 
and enter the total under the colunm S/yO; (e.g., 1X2 + 1X4 = 6); 
similarly find the expression for each row. Then multiply each 
item in the column thus obtained by the 2 /-value for that row as 

written in the left-hand margin of the table. The products are obvi- 
ously i:>frxy for each row, and the footing of the column is Xxy, as 
measured from assumed origins in each scale. 

In applying the formula for the coefficient of correlation (r), a cor- 
rection must be made for the fact that the deviations x and y are from 
assumed origins rather than from the respective means. The correction 
follows the logic of the second formula used in Example 68, II (p. 241), 
and subtracts from ll/xy the expression ncxCy^ the corrections Cx and Cy 
being the means of the x and y distributions, respectively. It will be 
found more convenient to divide the n which appears in the denominator 
of the formula for r into the numerator thus corrected, giving the formula 

T = ('Sxy/n — CxC-ii)l{<7x(ry) 

If, however, the measures of dispersion ax and Cy are not of interest, the 
formula may be further abbreviated to the form 

r = {hxy - ncdCy)/{{'Zx^ — ncx^){'2y^ - 

It will be seen that, as far as the numerator of the formula is concerned, 
the correction Cx times Cy may be disregarded if either one of the factors 
is zero, or is so small that the product becomes negligible. Hence if 
one of the distributions a; or ^ is taken from the mean, the correction of 
the numerator (ncafiy) may be disregarded. 

Example 70. — Computation of Pearsonian coefficient of correlation (r) from 
tabulated data. The double frequency table is made up from the data of Example 69 
(p. 242). Scales x and y are written as deviations from assumed means (they may 
be written as step deviations: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or —2, —1, 0, +1, +2, without affecting r). 
The standard deviation of each distribution is calculated by the usual short-cut 
method, and for the y-series is obtained for each row {fr is each partial frequency 
in the row). Multiplying the column '2frX by y gives '^frxy^ the total of which is 
Son/, as in untabulated data. Since x and y are not centered deviations, Srcy naust 
be corrected by subtracting ncafiy as in Example 68, II, p. 241 (c* and Cy are the 
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means of x and y), TLe formula {'Sxy — ncafiy) [(Sa;^ — ncx^) — ncy^)]^'^ ig 
more conveniently written as first given below. 



X = 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 










Ua) 








Y 

y x = 

-4 

- 2 

0 

2 

4 

f 

fy 

Sy^ 

'LfrX 

l^frxy 

25 

10 

. • • 


» • • 

1 

1 

2 

20 

200 

6 

60 

20 

5 

* » * 


2 

1 

1 

4 

20 

100 

6 

30 

Aa * 15 

0 


1 

3 

2 


6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

- 5 


4 

2 



6 

-30 

150 

-8 

40 

5 

-10 

1 

1 




2 

-20 

200 

-6 

60 


/ 

1 

+ 6 

+7 

+ 4 

+ 2 

=20 

)-10 

650 


20)190=2x2/ 


fx 

-4 

-12 

0 

+ 8 

+ 8 

= 0 

-0.5^ 

= Cy 32.5 


9.5 = '2xy/n 








Cx = 

0 





fx^ 

16 

+24 

+0 

+ 16 

+32 

=88 = 

2x2 

Cj,2 = .25 









<rx^ 

=4.4 


32.25 









CTx ■ 

=2.098 

(Ty = 5 . 679 




r = (^^xy/n — CxCy) -r- (a-xo-y) = (9.5 — 0) -5- (2.098 X 5.679) 

- 9.5/11.9145 = 0.797. 

Or r = {"Zxy — ncxCy) [(Srr^ — ncx^) (^y^ — 

= (190 + 20 X 0 X 0.5) ^ [(88 - 20 X 0) (650 - 20 X 0.25)]^ 

= 190 (88 X 645)^^ - 190 ^ 238.24 = 0.798. 

Correlation by diagonal deviations.* — ^The coefficient r may be 
computed by means of the diagonal deviations, cr^ and <tw, previously 
mentioned. If the double frequency table of Example 70 is scaled to 
unit intervals (x = 1, 2, 3, etc.), four frequency tabulations may be 
written: (1) down the columns gives the ^-frequencies, or 1, 6, 7, 4, 2; 
(2) across the rows gives the ^/-frequencies, or 2, 4, 6, 6, 2; (3) diagon- 
ally downward from upper left gives the ?;-frequencies, or 1, 1, 4, 3, 3, 
4, 1, 2, 1; and (4) diagonally downward from upper right gives the 
w;-frequencies, or 4, 10, 6. The variances calculated from these 
frequencies taken as representing successive classes, where i = 1, are 
(Tx^ = 1.1; <Ty^ = 1.29; — 4.29; and crj^ — 0.49. It may readily 

be shown that — <tw^) = l^xyfn, taken in a unit class frame, as 
above. 

Hence (xmit class intervals), 

r = ((r„2 - ffj) ^ = (4.29 - 0.49) (4Vl.l X 1.29) 

= 3.80 ^ (4 X 1.19122) = 017975. 

Since 2((Tx^ + o*/) = + aj^) the formula may be written: 

r == ((Tx^ 4“ (Ty^ — (Tw^) -f- (2(Tx(Ty) 

in which form it is convenient for calculation. The expression Cxcry is 

* The principle here described has been elaborated into a convenient method of 
calculation of the coefl&cient of correlation, r, by E. E. Cureton and J. W. Dunlap. 
A chart arranged for computations, entitled ^‘O-D Machine Correlation Chart,” 
is published by the Macmillan Company and will be found very useful in laboratory 
work. 
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most readily obtainable as the geometric mean of the x and y variances, 
that is, V In negative correlations the work may often be 
abbreviated by substituting (j^ for but when this is done the sign 
of correlation is reversed. 

The method of rank-differences. — ^The Pearson method is some- 
times applied to the rankings of the data, a procedure which is analogous 
to using the median as the type, and the quartile deviation as the 
measure of dispersion. It is, therefore, especially suitable for use with 
irregular data where extreme items are erratic and perhaps inaccurate. 
It is applied to untabulated rather than tabulated data.* 

The ranking method implies substituting for the data their rank, 
as highest (rank 1); next highest (rank 2), etc. If this order of ranking 
is reversed in one series, the sign of correlation is reversed — a time- 
saving device with presumptively negative correlations. If ties occur 
which cannot be resolved by a further study of the data, they may be 
assigned the average of the ranks they would have received if they had 
differed slightly. Thus, if two items are tied for second place, each 
would be ranked (2 + 3)/2 or 2.5, and the next item in order of size 
would be ranked fourth. This adjustment for ties is perhaps as satis- 
factory as any, but it is not entirely valid; and if the ties are numerous, 
the result is less reliable. The process is illustrated in Example 71, 
and the rankings and the regression line are plotted in Chart 37. In 
time series, the deviations from normal may similarly be ranked from 
the largest positive down to the largest negative. The formula, 
r,. = 1 — [n(n^ ~ 1)], is an algebraic simplification of the 

usual formulas for the Pearsonian coefficient as applied to rankings of 
the data. 

Example 71. — Correlation by the method of ranks, = 1 — — 1)], 

where d is the difference in ranks of each pair of correlatives. The data are ranked 
from the largest to the smallest in each series respectively, and the differences (d) in 
ranks taken. The formula applied to these differences is an algebraic simplification 
of the formula r = 'Zxy ■ 4 - {n(Tx<ry) as applied to rankings. If ties occur in rankings 

*A still simpler but rather crude method of correlation, which is sometimes 
useful in a preliminary investigation, is the method of concurrent deviations. Each 
deviation in the two correlative series is first labeled plus or minus, with respect to 
the preceding item, the two adjacent items, the normal, or any other desired basis. 
These plus and minus series are then correlated by counting the number of agree- 
ments (+ with +, or — with ~) and the number of disagreements (+ with — , or 
— with +). If the former number is larger, the correlation is positive; if smaller, 
it is negative. In either case the larger sum is labeled C (number of concurrences), 
and the coefficient is found as follows: 

Coef. [(2C - n) 4- n]^ 
where n is the number of pairs of correlative items. 
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7 6 5 4 3 2/ 

TEMPEFiATURE PANKS 

Chakt 37 

Scatter diagram of rankings of certain countries in death rates (F) and mean annual 
temperature (X) . For the data see Example 71. The coefficient of correlation is r = 0.86, 
which is the slope of the regression line. This line is in effect a straight-line trend fitted to 
the data, as plotted, by the method of least squares. The standard deviation (>S) of the 
plotted data from this regression line is & — [S(F — = 1.03. This measure is 

known as the standard error of estimate, and in linear correlation is related to the 
coefficient of correlation by the equation = 1 — S’^/a-y^. 

they are first written consecutively and then averaged. But to the extent that ties 
occur the result is less valid. The abbreviated data represent mean annual tempera- 
ture (X) in degrees Centigrade and annual death rates (F) per 1000 population. 


^ ^Data ' ' — Ranks— ^ 

X Y X Y d 

Denmark 7,2 17.7 5 7 -2 4 

France 11.7 21.1 2 2 0 0 

HoUand 8.7 19.2 3 4 -1 „ 1 

Italy 15.2 22.5 1 1 0 0 

Norway. 3.8 17.8 7 6 1 1 

Sweden 5.1 18.0 6 5 1 1 

Switzerland 8.6 19.7 4 3 1 1 


0 8 

= 1 - 6Sd2 [7i(7i2 - 1)] = 1- 6X8-^ (7 X 48) =1- 0.14 = 0.86. 

The regression line. — In Chart 37 the degree of correlation is 
expressed by a regression line having the slope of r == 0.86. It may 
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be proved that when the x- and ^/-scales of correlative data have the 
same standard deviation, as in the case of rankings, or when each scale 
has been reduced to units of its own standard deviation, the Pearsonian 
coefficient of correlation is simply the slope of the straight-line trend 
fitted to the data by the method of least squares. This trend is easily 
located in the chart, after drawing the axes at the X and Y averages, by 
measuring to the right from the intersection of the axes any convenient 
distance taken as a unit, and then measuring vertically the fraction of 
this unit represented by r. The point thus determined will lie on the 
trend (regression hne), which may then be drawn through this point 
and through the intersection of the axes. 

If the X and Y data do not have the same spread, that is, if (Tx is 
not equal to o-y, the slope (&) of the regression hne or trend may be 
easily computed from r by making allowance for the two standard 
deviations, <rx and o-j,, as follows: 

b = TCTylCx 

and in a like manner the value of r may be found if a line of least squares 
has been fitted to the data, as follows: 

r = bcTxlcTy 

It may be seen from these formulas that r and h are necessarily identical 
when ax and ay are identical. 

A relation will also be found to exist between the deviations of the 
y data from the regression line, or trend as thus computed. It is readily 
seen that if the correlation is +1.00 the data as plotted will lie exactly 
upon the trend, and the deviations consequently will be 0. But as 
the deviations increase, the degree of correlation diminishes. The 
relation of the deviations to r may be expressed by finding the sta ndard 
deviation of the points as plotted from the regression line (27 — T^/n)^. 
This standard deviation is known as the standard error of estimate 
(S), and 0.6745>S is the probable error of estimate. The term “ error 
of estimate was originally suggested by the fact that correlations are 
sometimes used to estimate the dependent variable (F) when the inde- 
pendent variable (X) is known, in which case the standard error of 
estimate (S) suggests the relative accuracy of such an estimate. The 
relation of r to 8, where S is measured on the F-ordinates, may be 
proved mathematically to be (square roots are plus or minus) : 

r == (1 - 

It is sometimes desirable to express the regression line as a trend 
in terms of the original X and Y data, rather than in terms of the axes 
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and the slope. This may readily be done by writing the regression line, 
or trend (line of least squares), as 

T = a-^hz 

where x has its origin at AMx, and a is AMy at this origin. Since 
x = X — AMx, this equation becomes 


T = AMy + &(X - AMx) 

= AMy — hAMx + ^X 

When the data are very complete and the correlation is likely to be 
typical of the general relationship existing between X and Y, T (the 
(regression line) as derived from the above equation may be taken 
to indicate an estimate of Y for any correlative magnitude of X. If 
X and Y are mutually dependent, the X may be similarly estimated 
from Y, by drawing another regression hne derived on the assumption 
that Y is the independent series. In a scatter diagram of the standard 
deviation units, this second regression line has the same slope as the 
first, but on a different base; hence the two regression lines do not 
coincide except when each slope is unity. However, as has already 
been indicated, such estimates are significant only when r has a high 
value, and when the correlation as measured may be assumed to have a 
general applicability. Such conditions are not commonly met with 
in social statistics, and as a result correlations should generally be 
taken merely as measurements of specific interrelationships, rather 
than of general laws. 

Curvilinear correlation. — ^The discussion of correlation thus far has 
been based on the assumption that the regression is linear; that is, that 
a straight-line trend fitted to the F-data constitutes the most appro- 
priate regression curve. This means that as one of the variables increases 
the other tends either to increase or decrease at a constant rate through- 
out the Umits of the data. 

It will readily be seen that if the data are carried to extremes, 
linear regression is likely to be materially modified. For example, 
within certain limits an increase of rainfall will increase crop yields; 
but after a certain optimum point has been reached, additional rainfall 
is likely to cause a decline in yields. Similar conditions are likely to 
obtain in many social and economic situations. Hence when correla- 
tion covers rather wide limits it must often be measured by a curved 
rather than a straight line. Such a process of measurement is known 
as curvilinear correlation. 
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The process of computing a coeflS.cient of curvilinear correlation is 
comparatively simple in principle but often becomes very complex in 
practice. In the first place it must be recognized that curvilinear cor- 
relation is presumably a measurement of a cause and effect relationship, 
or of series that are indirectly connected by such a relationship. The 
series which is regarded as the causal factor, or which is a function of 
that factor, is taken as X, and the series which is regarded as an effect, 
or as a function related to a given effect, is taken as Y. The correlation 
is assumed to express the regression of Y on X. For example, in 
Chart 38, p. 258, there are plotted the supposed crop yields in a number 
of comparable farms under conditions of varying rainfall. It is assumed 
that the regression of crop yields on rainfall is fairly represented by a 
parabola with a negative curvature, that is, by a line which rises as 
rainfall increases from a minimum, but which decreases after a certain 
optimum rainfall is reached. Although the hypothetical data do not 
seem to bear out this assumption very exactly, yet the parabolic trend 
fitted to the data is taken to represent the general tendency in this 
particular study. 

Before the fitting of a parabolic regression curve is studied, a simple 
case in which the regression is expressed by the averages of the columns 
in tabulated data may be considered. A coefficient of correlation 
obtained on the basis of such a regression is usually called a correla- 
tion ratio. It is not, however, a very satisfactory measure, partly 
because it depends too largely upon the grouping of the data in columns 
and partly because it tends to follow the random fluctuations of the 
data rather too closely and so may fail to register the general trend. 
It therefore has a tendency to exaggerate the degree of correla- 
tion. This tendency may, however, be minimized if care is taken 
in arranging the columns so that column averages form a fairly con- 
stant curve. 

At the beginning of this chapter it was seen that correlation is essen- 
tially measured by the deviations of the data from the diagonals in 
the squared scatter diagram. That is, linear correlation is a function 
of the degree of scatter of the data from such a straight line. It has 
also been seen that there is a mathematical relation between the 
standard error of estimate (S), which measures the deviations of the 
data from the trend of hnear regression, and the Pearsonian coefficient 
of correlation (r). This relationship is expressed by the formula 

r = (1 - 


where >S is measured on the F-ordinates. It will be seen, however, that 
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if r is measured by this formula the sign of correlation is not deter- 
mined, though it may be readily determined by reference to the slope of 
the regression line. 

The measurement of correlation by the use of the formula express- 
• ing the relationship of r and S, as just given, may be applied to curvi- 
linear as well as to hnear correlation. Such a coefiicient (p) is the gen- 
eral measure of correlation of which the Pearsonian r is merely a specific 
case. As just noted, the result will be an index ranging from 0 to +1, 
measuring the closeness of fit of the regression curve to the data. A 
coefficient of 1 means that the data fall exactly upon the regression curve; 
a coefficient of 0 means that no regression curve other than a horizontal 
trend is appropriate; that is, the data show no definite trend. In curvi- 
hnear correlation the sign is taken as positive, since in such a case a 
negative coefficient obviously has no special significance. 

There are certain other aspects of general correlation which should 
be noted. In the first place, it may be proved that for most trends, 
including those formed by averages of columns, and those fitted as 
least squares parabolas, the value of p is identical with the value of r 
obtained by the linear correlation of the data and the regression curve. 
Such a correlation, it will be seen, is a measure of the closeness of fit 
of the trend. Likewise from another point of view the general correla- 
tion may be considered as a comparison between the scatter of the 
data (cTy) and the scatter of the trend (at); that is, p = at/ ay. This 
relationship is true for all cases in which the previous formula holds 
(cases where XYT = These two modifications of the basic 

correlation formula will be found useful in the illustrations that follow. 
Even where they are not precise equivalents of p, they may be taken 
as convenient approximations. 

The coefficient of similarity as a correlation ratio (tIs). — I n applying 
the coefficient of similarity to curvilinear regression the most convenient 
and appropriate method consists of the linear correlation of the data 
with the regression curve. This procedure is illustrated in Example 72, 
where the regression curve is taken as the means of the columns. That 
is, the result is a form of the correlation ratio. The data chosen for 
this illustration do not, however, show enough curvature to be signifi- 
cant. Hence the result obtained is only a trifle larger than that pre- 
viously obtained by linear correlation. As a rule, however, the method 
will give a larger result and, as previously noted, sometimes to a mis- 
leading degree. 

The process of computation is probably sufficiently explained in the 
example itself. The and ^/-scales are expressed in units of their 
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respective average deviations as already found (cf. Example 69, p. 242). 
The means of the columns are calculated by taking an average of the 
2 /-scale weighted with the frequencies appearing in the given column. 
Thus in the first column the average is merely —2.07 because the only 
frequency in the column appears at that point on the scale. The aver- 
age of the second column is 1(0.11) + 4(— 0.98) + 1(— 2.07) divided 
by the sum of the frequencies or 6, which gives —0.98. This result is, 
of course, obvious from the symmetrical arrangement of the columns. 
The other columns are similarly averaged and the results entered in 
the line below the footings of the frequencies. It will be seen that the 
negative signs appearing before some of the frequencies have no signifi- 
cance for this part of the operation, since they are merely indicators 
used later in determining the sign of the correlation. 

The average deviation of the column means (Me) is next found, 
the column frequencies (/) being taken as weights; and the means them- 
selves are then divided by their average deviation (Me AD), The 
scale thus obtained is now taken as the a:-scale instead of that appearing 
at the top of the table. It is, of course, the regression curve expressed 
in units of its own average deviation, and the calculation that follows 
is the correlation of the ^/-data with this regression curve. The designa- 
tion of each frequency as a; or 2 / to indicate the smaller correlative, and 
the prefixing of a negative sign when the larger correlative has that 
sign, follow the same plan used before in linear correlation (cf. Example 
69, p. 242). The totaling of the y-deviations by rows and their mul- 
tiplication by the appropriate 2 /, together with a similar totaling of the 
a;-frequencies by columns and their multiplication by the appropriate 
X, give products which total as Xs, and this, divided by n, gives the 
curvilinear coefiS-cient of similarity. 

Example 72 . — Coefficient of similarity (17s), curvilinear correlation employing 
the averages (Me) of the 2/-columns as the regression (trend) line. The 2/-average 
(Me) of each column is found by weighting the with the column frequencies 
(positive). The average deviation of the Me distribution, weighted by/, is obtained 
as indicated ('LjMc /n). The Me distribution is reduced to units of this average 
deviation, and as thus reduced (Mc/AD) is taken as a; in the computation that fol- 
lows. Next, the frequencies in the correlation table are labeled x ox y indicating 
which of the correlatives is numerically the smaller, and the sign of the numerically 
larger correlative is prej 5 xed. The frequencies labeled y are totaled by rows to the 
right (/^), and the frequencies labeled x are totaled by columns (/a), and fyy and 
are computed and totaled. The grand total is Ss, which, divided by n = 20, gives 

the curvilinear coefficient of similarity. 
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Double frequency table, AD units; see Example 69, Part III, p. 244 
(Negative signs of frequencies are merely indicators for 2s) 

Original a;-deviations, AD units 
Me/ AD is taken as a; in the correlation 




d/AD 

-2.50 

-1.25 

0 

1.25 

2.50 

fy 

fvV 

CO 

g 


2.28 




lx 

lx 

0 

0 

*> 

‘3 

Q 

1.20 

0.11 


-ly 

2x 

3y 

lx 

2V 

I 2 / 

1 

4 

1.20 

0.44 

rS 


-0.98 


—42/ 

—2x 



-4 

3.92 



-2.07 

-ly 

— lx 




-1 

2.07 


/ 1 6 7 4 2 7.63 

Me -2.07 -0.98 0.11 0.92 1.74 

SMc -2.07 -5.88 0.77 3.68 3.48 15.88 

0.794 

Mc/AD^x -2.61 -1.23 0.14 1.16 2.19 

fx 0-1 0 2 1 

fxX 0 1.23 0 2.32 2.19 5.74 

2 0)13. 37== 2s 
978= 0.6685 
r = 0 . 83 = 97 


(r^=2Sm^Sm^) 


The correlation ratio (t]). — The value of p computed by an analogous 
method, on the basis of a like regression curve, is illustrated in Example 
73. In this case it is more convenient to use the relationship p = at/ cry 
(the ratio of the standard deviation of the trend to the standard devia- 
tion of the Y^s, each measured on Y ordinates). The value of ay is 
obtained from the double frequency distribution in the usual manner 
by assuming an average and making corrections in as indicated, 
and at may be found by first averaging the columns in a manner similar 
to that just explained. This average may be made on the basis of the 
original F-scale or of the deviation y-scale as desired. The standard 
deviation of these means weighted with the respective frequencies of the 
column is calculated. This is found to be 4.55 as compared with a 
2 /-standard deviation of 5.68. The ratio of these two standard devia- 
tions is 0.80, which is p as computed from the regression curve of column 
averages, or the correlation ratio (97) as it is commonly known. The 
example in Part II illustrates an alternate form for finding at which will 
often prove to be a little shorter. The limitations upon this method 
of curvilinear correlation have already been discussed. 
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Example 73. — Computation of the correlation ratio (?;), by a formula of non- 
linear correlation. In effect a trend is fitted to the data of the regression table, and 
the standard deviation {at) of this trend about the F-mean (which is the same as the 
trend mean) is compared with the standard deviation of the F-distribution; that is, 
the correlation ratio is tj = at! ay. The trend employed consists of the means (Afc) 
of the columns. The mean {M^ of any column is '2fcY/f for that column (fc being 
the frequencies in the column, and / the footing), and obviously 'SfcY = fMc- Hence 
the work may be abbreviated by writing /Me as S/cF, and taking /Me** as {'SfcY)^/f, 
thus eliminating the calculation of Me- The calculation is usually briefer, also, if 
based on deviations (y) from an assumed mean instead of F, as in Part II* 

Tabulation for computation of 77 == at/ ay (for data see Example 69, p. 242) 

Column No 1 2 3 4 5 

X 2 4 6 8 10 

Ma 


F 

X 

y 

-4 

-2 

0 

2 

4 

/ 

fy 


25 

10 .. 

« ■ « 

... 


1 

1 

2 

20 

200 

20 

5 .. 

. . . 

. . . 

2 

1 

1 

4 

20 

100 

Ma = 15 

0 .. 

... 

1 

3 

2 


6 

0 

0 

10 

- 5 .. 


4 

2 

. , 

. . 

6 

-30 

150 

5 

-10 .. 

1 

1 




2 

-20 

200 


/ 

1 

6 

"7 

"4 

2 

20 

)-10 
c = -0.5 

650 

32.5 
c2 = 0.25 


32.25 
o-y = 5.68 


I. at; or F-dispersion about column II. Alternate form, substituting y 

means (M) (deviations from assumed mean) 

for F, and not finding M 


Column 

Me 

/ 

SMc 

SMc^ 

Column 

/ 

S/e2/ 

&fcy)VS 

1 

5 

1 

5 

25 

1 

1 

-10 

100 

2 

10 

6 

60 

600 

2 

6 

-30 

150 

3 

15 

7 

105 

1575 

3 

7 

0 

0 

4 

18.75 

4 

75 

1406.25 

4 

4 

15 

56.25 

5 

22.50 


45 

1012.50 

5 


15 

112.50 



20 

)290 

4618.75 


20 

)-10 

418 75 



AM 

= 14.5 

230.94 



c =-0.5 

20.94 




AM2 

= 210.25 



c2 

= .25 




at^ 

= 20.69 



a^ 

= 20.69 




at 

4.55 



at 

= 4.55 


Correlation ratio (n) : 

rf = at/ay = 4.55/5.68 = 0.801 
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Curvilinear correlation; parabolic regression— Reference has 
already been made to the case of curvilmear correlation furnished by 
data of crop yields as a regression on rainfall, and it was noted that a 
(Quadratic parabola might form a suitable regression curve in this case. 
The computation of the regression equation in such a problem will be 
the same whether the coeJBSLcient is to be calculated on the basis of 
average deviations or standard deviations; that is, whether SfHc (cf. p. 
258) or p is to be found. The calculation of the equation of the para- 
bolic trend is illustrated in Example 74. The most exact method of such 
a calculation would require untabulated data expressing the yield and the 
rainfall during the growing season for each farm separately. But it is usu- 
ally sujBficient to calculate the trend on the basis of the averages of suit- 
ably tabulated columns, rather than from the specific items. In either 
case, however, the computation of the trend requires a somewhat longer 
process than that used in ordinary time trends where the regularity of 
the data allow the use of short-cut formulas. The method must there- 
fore be developed on the basis of the normal equations (cf. p. 165). It 
is possible to calculate from the data all the elements of the normal 
equations with the exception of the constants, o, 6, and c, and these 
constants may be obtained by an algebraic solution of the equations. 
In the solution of the equation on the basis of column averages, it is, 
of course, necessary to use the column frequencies as weights. By 
substituting the required elements in the normal equations, the values 
of a, 6, and c may be found by any convenient algebraic solution of 
simultaneous equations. After the constants have been determined, 
the parabolic trend may be computed as indicated. The trend points 
thus found have, of course, the weights of the appropriate frequencies. 
On the basis of the regression curve thus determined, the degree of cor- 
relation may be measured by either Smc or p. 


Example 74. — Curvilmear regression. Assumed data of inches of rainfall (X) 
in growing season and resulting bushels per acre (Y) for 32 representative farms in a 
district having varying degrees of rainfall. A parabolic trend is fitted to the column 
averages weighted with the column frequencies. This is done by means of the normal 
equations of the parabolic trend, since the formulas for the constants previously 
used do not take account of frequencies. All summations must employ the frequen- 
cies. The constants are obtained by substituting the required functions of x and Y 
in the normal equations and solving for a, h, and c. The trend is then computed 
as T ^ a -jrhx -h cx^ for the given magnitudes of x. The trend thus found is taken 
as a regression curve representing the probable number of bushels per acre for given 
inches of rainfall (x) within the area studied. 
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Inches of rainfall in growing season 
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1 



<D 

a 

14 
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1 

o 

13 



. . 




12 
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11 







10 



. . 


1 


9 

8 

7 


6 1 

5 

4 1 
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2 

2 

2 

1 

3 
6 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 


Totals... 2 8 12 8 2 32 


Normal equations: 

XY = wo + hXx + cXx^ 
XxY = aXx + hXx^ + cXx^ 
Xx^Y = aXx^ + hXx^ + cXx^ 


Solution of normal equations (7 is mean of columns): 


7 

/ 

fY 

X 

fx 

x^ 

fx^ 

x^ 

fx^ 

x^ 

fx* 

xfY 

x^fY 

5 

2 

10 

-2 

' -4 

4 

8 

-8 

-16 

16 

32 

- 20 

40 

17 

8 

136 

-1 

-8 

1 

8 

-1 

- 8 

1 

8 

-136 

136 

18 

12 

216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

8 

184 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

184 

184 

12 

2 

24 

2 

4 

4 

8 

8 

16 

16 

32 

48 

96 


32 

570 
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0 

10 

32 
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0 

34 

80 

76 

456 



XY 


Xx 


Xx^ 


Xx^ 


Xx* 

XxY 

Xx^Y 
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Substituting in normal equations: 

570 = 32(z + 0 + 32c 
76 == 0 + 326 + 0 
456 = 32a + 0 + 80c 

Solution: 6 = 2.375; c = - 2.375; a = 20.19. 

Weighted parabolic trend (a 4- 6a: 4- cx^) 

X T = 20.19 + 2.375a; - 2. 375a;2 = T 

-2 - 20.19 - 4.75 - 9.5 =5 94 

-1 = 20.19 - 2.375 - 2.375 = 15 44 

0 = 20.19 = 20.19 

1 = 20.19 + 2.375 -2.375 = 20.19 

2 = 20,19 + 4.75 - 9,5 = 15.44 


/ 

2 

8 

12 

8 

2 



Chart 38 

Regression of assumed crop 5 H[elds on rainfall for 32 comparable farms during a growing 
season. The data are grouped by columns having class marks of 2, 6, 10, 14, and 18 in. 
It is assumed that a parabola will here represent with sufficient accuracy the natural 
regression. The parabola (solid line) is fitted to the column averages weighted by the 
column frequencies. The calculation of the constants requires the use of the normal 
equations (cf . Example 74) . The solid dots on the regression curve are the points deter- 
mined by the calculation. The two dotted lines above and below the regression curve 
represent the standard error of estimate (8), which is the standard deviation of the 
individual points from the regression curve, measured on the T-ordinates. The measure 
of the correlation between rainfall and crop yields is illustrated in Examples 74 and 75. 


Coefficient of similarity, curvilinear regression (Smc). — ^The calcu- 
lation of the curvilinear coefficient of similarity on the basis of a para- 
bolic regression curve is illustrated in Example 75. The process parallels 
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in almost every particular that illustrated in a previous problem where 
the regression curve consisted of the column means (cf. Example 72, 
p. 253). There is, however, some difference in the statement of the 
problem in that the X- and F-scales are here written in the original 
units rather than in average deviation units. There is also the differ- 
ence that the regression curve (T) here consists of the points on the 
parabola calculated in the previous problem (cf. Example 74). The 
process therefore consists, first, in reducing the F-scale to dJAB units, 
which is done by the usual procedure. The F-average is found as 
'ZY jn = 570/32 = 17.81, and the ^/-deviations are next calculated and 
divided by their average deviation, AT) == 3.223. This column is 
taken as the 2 /-scale for purposes of correlation. The ic-scale is next 
obtained on the basis of the parabohc trend (T) taken as a regression 
curve. The average of this regression curve weighted with the column 
frequencies is found as DT/n = 570.08/32 = 17.82. The T-scale is 
expressed in deviations from this average and is divided by the average 
deviation. The results thus found are taken as the a;-scale. A corre- 
lation based on these y- and a;-scales will obviously be a correlation of 
the data and the trend, which is taken as the measure of curvilinear 
correlation. 

The frequencies in the body of the correlation table are next labeled 
X or 2 /, to indicate which of the correlatives represented by a given fre- 
quency is the smaller, and the sign of the larger correlative is prefixed. 
These signs and the x ot y designations are, of course, merely indicators 
of the correlation and have no significance with respect to the previous 
calculations of the x- and ^/-scales. The y-frequencies are totaled (/y) 
by rows to the right as before, are then multiplied by y, and totaled to 
give 'hfyy. In the same way S/xO; is found and added to 'Lfyy to give 
2s. This total divided by ri = 32 gives the curvilinear coeflSicient of 
similarity, Snic = 0.59. The corresponding value of r is 0.75, which 
may be regarded as an estimate of p. 

Computation of p, parabolic regression. — ^The process of computing 
directly the value of p for the parabolic regression of farm yields on 
rainfall is illustrated in Example 76. The formula used is the general 
correlation formula p = (1 — where S is the standard error 

of estimate calculated on the ordinates. It is possible to use the alter- 
native formula p = Vyt as in the previous example, or p = (Tt/<ry, either 
of which formulas would give the same result as the general formula, 
provided that the parabola had been fitted to each of the F-points as 
tabulated for purposes of this correlation. Since, however, the parab- 
ola has been fitted to the data by an approximate method, it is safer 
to use the general formula and probably almost as convenient. 
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Exam'ple 75. — Curvilinear correlation — coefficient of similarity Regres- 

sion of crop yields on rainfall (F = bushels per acre) for farms in comparable areas 
{X — rainfall in inches during growing season). Regression curve calculated as a 
parabola trend (T) fitted to weighted column averages (see Example 74). The 
F-distribution is reduced to dfAD^ which is taken as y\ the T-distribution is similarly 
reduced and taken as x. The frequencies are labeled xovy according to which of the 
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correlatives is numerically the smaller; and the sign of the numerically larger is 
prefixed. The ^/-frequencies are totaled by rows, and the a>-frequencies by columns, 
and each of these totals is multiplied by its respective y or x. The grand total of 
these products is 2s, which, divided by w = 32, gives Sm,c, the coefficient of similarity. 
The method parallels that of Example 72, p. 253, except for the calculation of the 
regression curve. 


of frequencies are merely indicators for 2s) 
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32 )18.75 = 28 
&mc= 0.5859 
r= 0.75 = p 
(r® = — Sm*) 
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Example 76. Curvilinear correlation. — Coefficient of correlation (p) for the data 
of Example 74, p. 256, taking the parabola there computed as the regression curve. 
Formula = i — S^/a-y^ where S is the standard error of estimate = sY"— T^/n), 
An alternative computation is p = jn/cryt which would give the same result as the 
preceding if the parabola trend were fitted to the data rather than to weighted 
averages of the columns. The use of a regression curve fitted to the weighted 
averages of the Y columns is an approximation which is usually sufficiently exact, 
and has the advantages of less emphasis on erratic items, and shorter calculations. 
The calculation of the general coefficient of correlation (p) is given below. The re- 
gression curve is T = 20.19 + 2.375 x — 2.375 


I. Computation of ay. 
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- 4 
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0 
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J. 

32 

-14 

-14 

32)- 6 
c = - 0.1875 

196 
32)682 
21.3125 
= 0.0352 
V = 21.2773 
<ry = 4.613 
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II. Computation of S and p. 
T 
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71 = 32 

2/<i = -0 08 
c =-0.0025 

= 229.6252 
= 7.1758 


p2 = 1 - = 1 „ 7.1758/21.2773 = 1 - 0.337 = 0.663 

p = 0.814. 

An alternative approximation, p = crt/<Ty also gives 0.814. 

For purposes of plotting it is best to locate the mode {Mo) and the height at the 
mode {Ym<^ of the parabola, as follows: 

Mo ^-hl2c -~-2.375/-4.75 =0.5 

Fmo = a - 5V4c = 20.19 - 5.6406/(-9.5) = 20.784 

The computation consists of finding, first, the standard deviation 
of the Y series. This is done by the usual short-cut method of standard 
deviation in which an assumed average {Ma = 18) is taken as the basis 
of the deviations; the resulting correction (c = — 0.1875), however, is 
unimportant. The next step consists of finding the standard error of 
estimate, that is, the standard deviation of the residuals of the data from 
the trend. In finding the standard error of estimate each Y is dimin- 
ished by the T representing the parabolic regression point for that 
particular column, to obtain the required deviations (d). These 
deviations, weighted with the frequencies, should total approximately 
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zero. The deviations are then squared, multiplied by /, and totaled to 
obtain This total divided by 32 is the square of the standard 

error of estimate. The value of p may next be found directly from 
the general formula of correlation, as indicated. The result is p = 0.81, 
which is somewhat larger than the r obtained indirectly by means of the 
coejB&cient of similarity. The difference between the two results is due 
to irregularities in the data, and probably the smaller of the two results 
is to be preferred. 

Other methods of curvilinear correlation. — ^There are many com- 
plex cases of curvilinear correlation which might be considered, but the 
complexity inheres in the determination of the regression curve rather 
in the determination of the coefficient. Sometimes it is possible 
to reduce a curvilinear correlation to linear correlation by a change in 
one or both of the scales, as from an arithmetic to a logarithmic scale. 
In other cases it may be necessary to fit somewhat complicated regres- 
sion curves, such as hyperbolas or even growth curves. On account of 
the fact that it is very difficult to determine the appropriate form of 
the regression curve, coefficients of curvilinear correlation are really not 
very dependable, since by chance an inappropriate regression curve may 
sometimes give a fairly close fit. By an appropriate regression curve is 
meant one which expresses the general law likely to be effective in the 
field of which the given case is a sample. This cannot be determined 
precisely by mathematical methods, but only by a broad study of the 
nature of the problem itself. Hence if in any given problem a regression 
line is used which seems to give the closest fit, the degree of correlation 
may be exaggerated. In any case it is weU to plot the regression as a 
picture of the correlation, and to take the resulting coefficient merely 
as tentative until enough comparable studies have been made to form 
a basis for a generalization regarding the nature of the regression. For 
most purposes, linear, parabolic, and logarithmic regressions will be 
found sufficient. The use of the means of the columns as a regression 
curve, as illustrated in the correlation ratio, is not advisable in general. 

SUPPLEMENTARY METHODS 

Partial correlation. — ^Two series may correlate, or fail to correlate, 
largely because of the influence of a third factor upon them, rather than 
because of their inherent relationship.* A simple case of this sort 

* In partial and multiple correlation the dependent series are assumed to register 
either directly or indirectly the consequences of causes expressed by the independent 
series. There may, of course, be some cases where mere interrelations may lend 
themselves plausibly to such correlations, but as a rule, the assumption is as just 
stated. 
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arises when two sets of data exhibiting both cyclic and trend variability 
are correlated without first eliminating the trends. The resulting coeffi- 
cient may be due partially or wholly to the trend influence, rather than 
to the cycle. The correlation of the cycles independent of trend influ- 
ence may of course be found as previously explained by eliminating the 
trends and correlating the cycles. This process may, however, be com- 
bined into an operation called partial correlation, m which trend influ- 
ence is eliminated by introducing time as a third correlative, and 
eliminatmg its influence. The formula is as follows (the symbol ri2.3 
means series 1 and 2 correlated after eliminating from each the influence 
of series 3; ris or r 2 i means the simple correlation of series 1 and 2; 
etc., all correlations being assumed linear) : 

n2.3 = (ri2 — ri3 r23) [(1 — ri 32 )(l - r2Z^)f^ 

The process is illustrated by the accompanying example (Example 77). 

Example 77 . — Partial correlation of two time series expressed as deviations from 
their average. Time, centered, is also expressed as deviations, and is eliminated by 
the process of partial correlation (rxy.t) by formulas given below. In effect the 
process correlates the residuals of x and y after eliminatmg a trend from each. 

Deviations Products 


X 

y 

t 

xy 

xt 

yt 

-4 

12 

-3 

-48 

12 

- 36 

-2 

6 

-2 

-12 

4 

- 12 

0 

6 

-1 

0 

0 

- 6 

3 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

-1 

- 7 

1 

7 

-1 

- 7 

-1 

- 9 

2 

9 

-2 

- 18 

5 

-11 

3 

-55 

15 

- 33 

<r==2.828 

<r=8.246 

<r-2 

-90 

28 

-112 




-0.551 

r=0.707 r = 

-0.970 

'f'xy.t ~ ^Txy 

^xt rj / f ) " 5 “ [(1 

- (1 

- Tyt^^ 



= (-0.551 

+ 0.707 X 0.970) -5- (0.5000 X 0.0588)^ 

= 0.1348/0.1715 = 

0.786 


It will be seen that the direct correlation of the x- and 2 /-deviations is 
f 0.55, owing to the fact that the trends have unhke slopes; but 
with straight-line trend influence removed by the partial correlation 
against time, the result becomes r = 0.79. This result is identical with 
that obtained by eliminating the trends and correlating the differ- 
ence ” cycles, Y — T; and nearly the same as if the percentage cycles 
Y/T -- 100 were correlated. The slopes of the x- and ^/-cycles are 
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1 and —4, respectively, and the cycles remaining after eliminating these 
trend slopes are 


2 -1; 0; 1; 3; -2; -3; 2 

y 0; -2; 2; 3; -3; -1; 1 



Correlation of two times series, X having an upward trend and F having a declining 
trend (cf. Example 77). The direct linear correlation is r = —0.55, owing to the opposite 
trend effects. 



Chart 39a 


The same data as in Chart 39 with trends eliminated. The correlation now is 
r = 0.79, which expresses the relationship of the cycles. The elimination of the trends 
may in effect be accomplished by the use of partial correlation in which t (time) is 
eliminated. 

the correlation of which is 

r = Xxy/n(T^cry == 22 (7 X 2 X 2) = 0.786 

A partial correlation of two series may be shown to be equivalent 
to subtracting the third or eliminated series from each of the two 
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major correlatives, and correlating the residual cycles thus obtained, 
provided that the data are first expressed in units of the standard 
deviation from the average, and that in each subtraction the eliminated 
series is multiplied by the coefficient expressing the correlation between 
the two series involved in the subtraction. That is, assuming the 
standard deviation series, x, y, and z) the partial correlation coefficient, 
Txy.z, is the simple correlation of the two series, 

— zTxz) and {y ~ zvy^ 

and the partial coefficient may be obtained by the procedure thus indi- 
cated. When time is the third series, trend influence is eliminated, 
since, with <r series, tvxt is the trend of x and tVyt is the trend of y. 

Partial correlation may be used in many cases where the correlation 
between two given series is desired, and where both are materially 
influenced by a third series, or where the third variate is in effect to be 
reduced to a constant. 

If it is required to find the correlation of two series (1 and 2) after 
eliminating the common influence of two other series (3 and 4) the for- 
mula is 

ri2.34 = (ri2.3 - ri4.3r24.3) [(1 — rV3)(l - Th4:.zy^ 

And if three or more series are to be eliminated the formula is carried 
out to n terms (n following two or more consecutive integers indicates 
consecutive integers from the preceding number to and including n, 
and m similarly to n — 1) : 

ri2.3457t == (ri2.34m — rin.34mr2n.34m) [(1 r^ln.34m)(l — r^2n.34m)]^^ 

And in this way formulas of any order may be written. The solutions 
of the higher order formulas obviously require the prior solution of 
formulas of a lower order. 

Partial correlations may also be obtained by employing multiple 
correlation, as explained in the following section, using the formula 
(Rietz, p. 101) : 

1 — r^l2.34n = (1 — r2l.234n) -4- (1 — r^l.34n) 

Multiple correlation. — A. useful appHcation of linear correlation is 
one which requires the correlation of a given dependent series with 
several independent series combined. Such a measurement is called 
a multiple correlation. In effect it requires a grouping of the inde- 
pendent series into a composite series, using such weights as are appro- 
priate to the importance of the several series thus combined. The 
composite is then correlated with the dependent series. The procedure 
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is so complex, however, that it may well be expressed by determinants. 
Let us assume that the correlation of series 1 with series 2, 3, etc., 
combined (or ri. 23 n) is desired. It is necessary first to find the simple 
correlations of series 1 and 2 (m or r 2 i), 1 and 3 (ris or rsi), 2 and 3 
(r 23 or r 32 ), etc. Then 


where 



t\,2Z4i = 1 •“ R/Rll 


1 

ri 2 

T\z 

ri4 

r2i 

1 

r23 

r24: 

rsi 

Tzz 

1 

r34 

ru 

r42 

^43 

1 


and Rn is a minor of R formed by dropping column 1 and row 1. The 
form for more series will be obvious. 

The student not familiar with the expansion of determinants may 
confine his attention to the second method of solution by weights and 
the Doolittle form given below. However, the solution by determi- 
nants may be briefly described as follows: 

Designate the first column of the determinant, reading down, as 
a, 6, c, n. And let the minor of a (i.e., R without the column and row 
in which a appears) be written as A; oib, B; etc. Then, 

R = aA — bB + cC — . . . nN (signs alternating) 


A determinant is thus reduced to a combination of minors, each of 
which may be attacked by a repetition of the same process, until the 
minors take the form 


which is evaluated as = od — be. The minors may then be successively 
recombined into majors of higher orders until the original determinant 
is solved. The process becomes excessively laborious, however, for a 
very complex multiple correlation. Certain short cuts are available, 
however, as explained in advanced text-books in algebra or handbooks 
of engineering. 

A second method of computing a multiple correlation wiU make the 
nature of the process clearer. If each of the series of deviations to be 
correlated is reduced to units of its own standard deviation, the inde- 
pendent series may be combined into a single series, which in turn may 
be correlated with the dependent series by the usual linear method. 
If appropriate weights can be determined, the independent series may 
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be combined merely by taking the weighted totals of the correlative 
items. The weights, in turn, may be found by a method analogous to 
that employed in finding the parameters of parabola trends. Normal 
equations are written such that, according to the principle of least 
squares, the weights required to give the maximum correlation will be 
determined. It is as if the independent series were to constitute a 
forecasting index, and the problem was so to combine them that the 
maximum correlation with the dependent series might be obtained. 
The normal equations determining the weights have as coefficients of 
the weights the minor Rn previously described. For three series, to be 
correlated as expressed by the symbol ri. 23 , they are: 

W2 + r2zwz = ri2 
r32W2 + ws — ri3 

where W 2 and ws are the required weights, to be applied to series 2 and 
3, respectively. If series 2 and 3, each expressed in units of its own 
standard deviation, are each multiplied by its own weight and added, 
the composite series thus found may be correlated with series 1 to obtain 
the required coefficient of multiple correlation. In practice, however, 
this procedure may be very much abbreviated by the use of the formula 

r^i.23 = ri2ty2 + TisWs 

The process is illustrated in the accompanying example, which shows 
both the application of the weights and the abbreviation by use of the 
above formula. 

Example 78. — Multiple correlation, ri. 23 ; series 1 with series 2 and 3 combined. 
The weights, wn and wzy are determined by the normal equations, and are used in 
combining series 2 and 3, which are then correlated with series 1. The correlation 
is also measured more directly by the formula as stated. Each series is expressed 

in units of its own standard deviation. The linear correlations, ri 2 =0.74; 

ri 3 = 0.72; r 23 (or r 32 ) = 0.88 are assumed to have been previously calculated. 

I. Calculation of weights, W 2 and wz. Normal equations: 

W 2 + TizWz = ri2; W 2 + 0.88t^3 = 0.74 

r^zWi 4- Wz ^ riz; O.S 8 W 2 + Wz = 0.72 

Expressed as determinants: 



»*12 T2Z 


1 r23 


1 ri2 


1 rn 

W 2 = 


■ir 




-r 



rial 


^23 1 


rn ria 


fn 1 
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Solving: 


W 2 = (n 2 — rnr 2 z) -f- (1 - rhz) = (0.74 - 0.6336) 0.2256 = 0.4716 

v)z = (ri 3 - ri2r23) (1 - rhz) = (0 72 - 0.6512) ^ 0.2256 = 0.3050 

The solution may be by elimination, or by determinants; in the latter case, 
Wi equals a fraction having as its denominator a determinant formed by the 
coejfficients of the first members of the normal equations, and as its numerator the 
same determinants with the second members of the equations substituted for the 
coefficients of Wz, The other weight is similarly expressed. This is the method 
indicated. The resulting equations may be used with other problems of the order 

^1-23- 

II. Correlation of series 1 with combined series 2 and 3. 


(1) 

Series 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) (6) 

(2) X 0.4716 (3) X 0.3050 

(6) 

(4) + (5) 

(7) 

(1) X (6) 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 

0.0 

-1.0 

-2 0 

-1.4 

-0 9432 

-0.4270 

-1.3702 

1.3702 

-0.8 

-0.5 

-0.9 

-0.2358 

-0 2745 

-0.5103 

0.4082 

-0.4 

0.0 

0,8 

0.0 

0 2440 

0.2440 

-0.0976 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

0.4716 

0 3355 

0.8071 

0.9685 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

0.7074 

0.3660 

1.0734 

1.5028 

-0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2358 

0.1525 

0.3883 

-0.2330 

-1 0 

-0,5 

-1.3 

-0.2358 

-0.3965 

-0.6323 

0.6323 

o- = l .0 





cr=0.7543 

4.5514 


Series 6 is weighted total of series 2 and 3 


ri.23 = S(l) (6)/n(ri ere - 4.5514/(8 X 1 X 0.7543) = 0.754 


Abbreviated method, using formula: 


rh. 2z ^ ru Wz + rig wz = 0.74 X 0.4716 + 0.72 X 0.3050 == 0.5686 

ri. 23 ~ 0.754 

Multiple correlation, several series* — Weights for combining d/a 
independent series (x2Xsx^ to obtain the maximum correlation with 
a dependent series (a:i) are obtained from the equations, which may be 
expanded to n equations (9^22, etc., = 1 ): 

r22W2 + T23Wz + T 24 W 4 , = 712 

r 23 ' W 2 + 733^^3 4* 734^4 = ri3 

T24W2 + r34W3 + 744tt?4 = 7i4 

It is not necessary, however, to combine the independent series by 
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these weights in order to get their combined correlation with the 
dependent series. The required ri .234 is given as 

r^i.234 = W2. ri2 + wznz + 

which may be expanded for n series. 

In extended problems the solution of the weights equations may be 
facilitated by the use of the Doolittle method, which reduces the 
amount of calculation and provides a running check (see Example 79). 
The data lines I, II, III are set down as in the above equations, omitting 
weights. Under Operations,’’ lines and factors are indicated in alge- 
braic form. Thus (1)(6, 2) means each item in line 1 times —O.SS, 
located at column h hne 2 (begin in column &). The abbreviation 
Neg.” indicates a change of algebraic sign. The procedure with four 
independents is suggested at the foot of the table, and the extension 
with five or more independents will be obvious. 

Example 79. — Multiple correlation — Doolittle metkod. Coefficients of linear 
correlation, as required in the formulas for multiple correlation (page 270) are 


assumed as data (cf. Example 49a, p. 

166). 





a 

h 

c 

V 

Check (S) 

Operations 

I 1.00 

0.88 

-0.90 

0 74 

1.72 

(line and column) 

II (0.88) 

1.00 

-0.95 

0.72 

1.65 


III (-0.90) ( 

-0.95) 

1.00 

-0.88 

-1.73 

I 

(1) 1,00 

0.88 

-0.90 

0.74 

1.72 

Neg. (l)/(a,l) 

(2) -1.00 

-0.88 

0.90 

-0.74 

-1.72 

II 

(3) 

1.00 

-0.95 

0.72 

1.65 

(1) (6, 2) 

(4) 

-0.7744 

0.792 

-0 6512 

-1.5136 

(3)+(4) 

(5) 

0.2256 

-0.158 

0.0688 

0.1364 

Neg. (5)/(&.5) 

(6) 

-1.00 

0.7004 

-0.3050 

—0.6046 check 

III 

(7) 


1.00 

-0.88 

-1.73 

(1) fo2) 

(8) 


-0.81 

0.666 

1.548 

(5) fe 6) 

(9) 


-0.1107 

0.0482 

0.0955 

(7)+(8)+(9) 

(10) 


0.0793 

-0.1658 

0.0865 

Neg. (10)/(c, 10) 

(11) 


-1.00 

2.0908 

1.0908 check 

WeigMs 

(12) -0.1214 ■ 

-1.1594 

-2. 0908 ( 

-1.00) 



(y, 12) = — 1 (insert) 

(c, 12) = (y, 12) ( 2 /, 11) = - 2.0908 

(6, 12) = (c, 12) (c, 6) + ( 2 /, 12) ( 2 /, 6) = (-2.0908) (0.7004) 

+(-l) (-0.3050) =- 1.1594 

(a, 12) = (5, 12) (5, 2) + (c, 12) (c, 2) + {y, 12) ( 2 /, 2) = (-1.1594) (-0.88) 
+(-2.0908) (0.90) + (-1) (-0.74) =-0.1214 

?\.a6c = Tav Wa + Uy Wb - TcyWe 

= - 0.74 X 0.1214 - 0.72 X 1.1594 + 0.88 X 2.0908 = 0.9153 
Ty.ahc = 0.957 
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Note: Another independent series would add line IV and column d, and a new 
section after line 11, with the designations: 


IV (12) 

(1) (d, 2) (13) 

(5) (d, 6) (14) 

(10) (d, 11) (15) 

(12) + (13) + (14) + (15) (16) 
Neg. (16)/(d, 16) (17) 

Weights (18) 


The weights would then be: 


( 2 /, 18) = — 1 (insert) 

(d, 18) = (y, 18) ( 2 /, 17) 

(c, 18) - (d, 18) (d, 11) + (y, 18) (y, 11) 

ib, 18) = (c, 18) (c, 6) +(d, 18) (d, 6)+(y, 18) (y, 6) 

(a, 18) = (&, 18) (&, 2) +(c, 18) (c, 2)+(d, 18) (d, 2 )+( 2 /, 18) (y, 2) 


Estimation by multiple correlation. — If ri. 23 n has been found for 
deviation series di, ^ 2 , ds . . . dn, the most probable magnitude of di 
may be estimated from known magnitudes of d 2 , ds, etc., assuming data 
for which the computed correlation is appropriate. The estimation 
equation is 


or 


dl/cri = (d2f(T2)W2 + {dz/(Jz)W2 + . • . {dn/(Tn)Wn 

di = d2{(Ti/<r2)w2 + dz{(ri/crz)wz + . • . dn{(Ti/<rn)Wn 


If the deviations are from means, this equation may be written by 
substituting di = 7i — Mi etc., where ¥% refers to the original series 
from which the deviations were computed, and ikf 1 is the average. Any 
other series may similarly be estimated by regarding it as dependent 
and recomputing. The process is applied to barometric series as 
independent, or to any set of interrelated variables where any one may 
provisionally be taken as dependent. With only two variables, obvi- 
ously, W 2 = ri 2 . 

Example 80. — ^Estimates by means of multiple correlation. The most probable 
(trend) magnitude of Z, taken as dependent, is estimated from correlative values of 
X and F, taken as independent, the following calculations being assumed as pre- 
liminary (M = mean; w = weights, as above): 

Ms = 20; M* = 10; My = 25 

ffs “ O’* ~ ~ 10 

r** = 0.738; r^y = 0.725; = 0.881 

to* = 0.4456; Wy = 0.3342; = 0.756 
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z 

z 

X 

X 

7 

y 

26 

6 

10 

0 

25 

0 

15 

-5 

6 

-4 

11 

-14 

16 

~4 

9 

-1 

16 

- 9 

18 

-2 

10 

0 

33 

8 

26 

6 

12 

2 

36 

11 

27 

7 

13 

3 

37 

12 

17 

-3 

11 

1 

30 

5 

15 

-5 

9 

-1 

12 

-13 


Required: the most probable magnitude of Z; given X = 12; Y — 35. 

Z “ t0®(cr-5/o’x) (X “f" 'Wy{p'z/<Ty) (Y — Afj/) *4" 

= 0.4456 (5/2) (X - 10) + 0.3342 (5/10) (7 - 25) + 20. 

Z = 1.1140X + 0.16717 + 4.6825 

= 13.3680 + 5.8485 + 4.6825 = 23.8990 

Curvilinear multiple correlation, curvilinear regressions. — It often 
happens that the factors involved in multiple correlation are curvilinear 
rather than linear. For example, if the effects of varying temperatures 
and rainfall on crop yields are to be determined from relevant and com- 
prehensive data, curvilinear regression curves may be required. That is, 
low temperatures and excessively high temperatures alike may give low 
3 delds, and moderate temperatures may give high yields. The same 
type of regression may hold for rainfall. At the same time the influence 
of each independent series on crop yields could not be determined inde- 
pendently on account of a probable relation between the two. In such 
a case, two methods of solution are available, one strictly mathematical 
and the other partly mathematical and partly graphic. We may con- 
sider the two methods in the order named. 

Mathematical solution. — ^Let us assume that the accompanying 
partial data (see Example 81) represent two factors (independent series) 
V and y, influencing a third set of data (dependent series) F, in much 
the same way as that described for temperature, rainfall, and crops. 
The data are reduced to deviation cycles, as indicated by the small 
letters, v, and y, for convenience of calculation and exposition. They 
will not, however, be reduced to standard or average deviation cycles, 
though this step might be taken. 

Example 81. — ^Abbreviated data for illustrating method of curvilinear multiple 
correlation. Independent series U and F; dependent series 7; deviation cycles 
(from respective means, Jf), w, t?, and y. 
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Year 

V 

u 

COERELATION 

Y 


F 

y 

1901 

12 

2 

10 

0 

28 

8 

1902 

11. 

1 

8 

-2 

18 

- 2 

1903 

8 

-2 

12 

2 

10 

-10 

1904 

10 

0 

11 

1 

25 

5 

1905 

9 

-1 

9 

-1 

19 

- 1 


5 )m 

M ^10 


5)50 

If * 10 


5)100 
ilf -20 



It is assumed that the regression is parabolic; that is, if the magni- 
tudes of certain constants (a, b, c, d, and e) are known, and if correlation 
is perfect, then: 

y =1 a + bu + cv? + dv + ev^ 

(other independent series might be added, as fw + gw^, etc.), thus 
expressing the ^-deviations as the total effect of the u- and i^-deviations 
acting according to some undetermined parabola. It is possible to avoid 
the necessity of a separate constant effecting an adjustment for the 
height of the curve, by centering and v^; that is, by expressing them 
as deviations from their own averages. The centered squares will be 
distinguished by underscoring. But if the correlation is not perfect, 
the equation will not give 2/, but an estimate approximating which 
may be denoted by y\ The equation in its final form, using a with u, 
etc., therefore reads: 

au + hu^ -f- cv + dy^ == y' 

If it is assumed that shall be as close as possible to y, as measured 
by the least squares or standard deviation criterion ('Ey — a minimum) 
the constants a, 5 , c, and d may be determined. The normal equations 
are formed by multiplying the regression equation just given (equated 
to y and instead of 2/O by the coefficients of the constants, successively, 
and summating. The coefficients may be determined from the data, 
and the solution may be carried out by the Doolittle method, as appears 
in Example 82 . 

Example 82. — Determination of parabolic regression curves for the data of 
Example 81. Equation of curve (y' estimate of y): au -f cv + = y', 

where and ^ are centered (w^ = — Sw^/n). 

Normal equations: 

-j- hEuy? + cSuv -j- = Euy 

a'Euy? + 

aZuv + H- c2t;2 + d'Lvi^ — Xvy 
aXuy^ + -{- cXvv^ -f- dXy\^ = 
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Data Uj Vy and y, centered (cf. Example 81 ), and computation of summations 
required in normal equations. 


u 


y 

u2 

»2 

W2 

£2 

uo 

uy^ 


yp-v 

,7£2 w2w2 


■u2£2 

uy 

ypy 

vy 


2 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2 

-2 

0 

4 

-4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

-4 

16 

16 

0 

-16 

1 

-2 

_ 2 

1 

4 

-1 

2 

-2 

-1 

2 

2 

-4 

1 

4 

-2 

-2 

2 

4 

- 4 

-2 

2 

-10 

4 

4 

2 

2 

-4 

-4 

-4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

20 

-20 

-20 

-20 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

-2 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

-2 

-1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

-10 

5 

- 1 

~1 

-1 

- 1 

1 

1 

-1 

-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 




10 

10 



— o 

0 

-5 

5 

0 

14 

14 

1 

35 

-11 

-10 

-44 


Normal equations abbreviated by expressing only the computed coeJS&cients and 
^/-products, as indicated by summated cross-multiplication of row and column 
designations. Solution by the Doolittle method. The abbreviation ^^Neg.'^ 
indicates changed algebraic signs. 


a(w) 4- + c(») 4* = y Check 


(u) 

(I) 

10 

0 

-5 

-5 

35 

35 

(a*) 

(ID 

0 

14 

5 

1 

-11 

9 

(0 

(HI) 

-5 

5 

10 

0 

-10 

0 

(212) 

(IV) 

-5 

Solution 

1 

0 

14 

-44 

-34 

I 

(1) 

10 

0 

-5 

-5 

35 

35 

Neg. (l)/(a, 1) 

(2) 

-1 

0 

0.5 

0.5 

- 3.5 

- 3.5 

II 

(3) 


14 

5 

1 

-11 

9 

(1) (&, 2) 

(4) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(3) + (4) 

(5) 


14 

5 

1 

-11 

9 

Neg. (5)/(6, 5) 

(6) 


-1 

-0.3571 

-0 0714 

0.7857 

- 0.6429 

III 

(7) 



10 

0 

-10 

0 

(1) (c. 2) 

(8) 



-2.5 

-2.5 

17.5 

17.5 

(5) (c, 6) 

(9) 



-1.7855 

-0.3571 

3.9281 

- 3.2139 

(7) + (8) + (9) 

(10) 



5.7145 

-2.8571 

11.4281 

14.2861 

Neg. (10)/(c, 10) 

(11) 



-1 

0.5 

- 2 

- 2.5 

IV 

(12) 




14 

-44 

-34 

(1) (d, 2) 

(13) 




-2.5 

17.5 

17.5 

(5) (d, 6) 

(14) 




-0.0714 

0.7857 

- 0.6429 

(10) (d, 11) 

(15) 




-1.4286 

5.7141 

7.1431 

(12) + (13) +(14) + (15) (16) 




10 

-20 

-10 

Neg. (16)/(d, 16) 

(ID 




-1 

2 

1 

Coefficients 

(18) 

3 

-1 

1 

-2 

(- D 



The coefficients are calculated as follows: 


(y, 18) = — 1 (insert) 

(d, 18) - (y, 18) (y, 17) 

(c, 18) = (d, 18) (d, 11) 4- (y, 18) (y, 11) 

(6, 18) « (c, 18) (c, 6) 4- (d, 18) (d, 6) 4- (y, 18) (y, 6) 

(a, 18) - (6, 18) (Jb, 2) 4- (c, 18) (c. 2) 4* (d, 18) (d, 2) + (y, 18) (y, 2) 

The normal equations are derived in the usual way. The sum of the 
deviations squared — y'Y is to be a minimum. Substitute 

for y' its value, au + hy? + cv + cv^, and differentiate with respect to 
each a, 5, c, and d, respectively, equating each derivative to zero. The 
coefl3.cients of the constants are easily expressed by summated cross 
multiplications of the equation of the curve as indicated in Example 82, 
The regression equation may now be written: 


3u — + V -- 2v^ = y* 
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which becomes: 


3w 

— 

1(2 

+ 

V - 

- 2f 

= y' 

y 

d 

3(2) 

— 

2 

+ 

0 - 

-2(-2) 

= 8 

8 

0 

3(1) 

+ 

1 

— 

2 - 

-2(2) 

= _ 2 

- 2 

0 

3(-2) 

— 

2 

+ 

2 - 

-2(2) 

= -10 

-10 

0 

3(0) 

+ 

2 

+ 

1 - 

-2(-l) 

= 5 

5 

0 

3(-l) 

+ 

1 

— 

1 - 

-2(-l) 

= - 1 

- 1 

0 


Since y' = y, the correlation is obviously +1.00. In case d had been 
significant, however, then the coefficient of correlation might have been 
obtained as, 

r^y.uv = 1 — S/l<ry^ 

where 8, the standard error of estimate, is the standard deviation of 
d — y — y', and a-y is the standard deviation of the dependent series, 
Y ox y. 

Estimates by the regression equation. — If the values of u and v are 
known in a situation like that studied, then an estimate of y may be 
made by substituting the known values of u and v in the regression equa- 
tion. For example, if C/ is rainfall; V, temperature; and Y, crop yields, 
then in the area studied a rainfall of 10 units, a temperature of 12 units 
would lead to the following estimate (see Examples 81 and 82) : 

Regression equation: 

y' = 3u — + V — 2^ 

u=U - W/n = 10 - 10 = 0 
— 'Zu^ln = 0 — 2 = —2 
v = V - SF/n = 12 - 10 = 2 

^2 _ jj2 _ = 4 — 2 = 2 

y’ = 3 ( 0 ) - (- 2 ) + 2 - 2 ( 2 ) = 0 

But y' is an estimate of y, the deviation of crops from their average; 
that is y = Y - '2Y/n, or 0 = F - 20, and Y, the actual crop yield 
as estimated, is 20. The estimate might be made from a chart (see 
Chart 40). 

Needless to say, the regression equation applied to ranges of deviar 
tion and geographical areas (or other situations) outside of those actually 
studied may easily lead to error. 
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Solution by graphic approximations, — ^An approximate solution 
using graphic methods may now be considered. This solution is begun 
by first assuming linear regression, and afterwards correcting it by 
successive approximations. The computation of linear regression is 
illustrated in Example 83. The coefficients a and h are in effect weights 
for combining the centered series u and v so as to produce a hnear 
series, y\ having the least possible deviation from y; that is, 2 ( 2 / — y'Y 
is to be a minimum. The solution for a and h is similar to that previ- 
ously applied to standard deviation series, but is here applied directly 
to the deviations themselves {d = u — XU/n). The y^ series is written 
as, 2 /' = uw + hv (other series might be included, as cw, etc.), and the 
deviations, d = y — y\ are then obtained. For purposes of graphic 
approximation next to be considered, the series au + d and hv + d 
are written. The method may be extended to three or more inde- 
pendent series, but becomes very laborious. 

Example 83. — Linear regression: two independent series, u and v, and dependent 
series y, each series centered (see Example 81). Normal equations: a'Lu^ + hXuv == 
Xuy and aSwv + bT^v^ = Sy?/, abbreviated for use with the Doolittle method. Com- 
putation of 2/', d = 2 / — 2/'; and the series au + d and + d to be used in graphic 
approximation. 


u 

V 

y 



uv 

uy 

vy 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

-2 

- 2 

1 

4 

-2 

-2 

4 

-2 

2 

^10 

4 

4 

-4 

20 

-20 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

-1 

-1 

-- 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




10 

10 

-5 

35 

-10 


Normal equations abbreviated as summated cross-multiplications of first row and 
column; the coefficients of a and 6, and the 2 /-products being written. Solution by 
the Doolittle method. 


(«) 

I 

a{v) 

10 

+ h{v) 
-5 

== y 

35 


w 

II 

-5 

10 

-10 


I 

Solution 

(1) 

10 

-5 

35 


Neg. (l)/(a, 1) 

(2) 

-1 

0.5 

- 3.5 


n 

(3) 

... 

10 

-10 


(1) (6, 2) 

(4) 


-2.5 

17.5 

CoeflScients; 

3+4 

(5) 

. . . 

7.5 

7.5 

(.y, 7) = - 1 (insert) 

Neg.(5)/(6, 6) 

(6) 

. . . 

-1 

- 1 

(6. 7) = {y, 7) (y, 6) 

Coefficients 

(7) 

a = 4 

b = 1 

(-1) 

(a,7) = (&, 7)(b, 2) + (2/,7)(2/,2) 
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Computation of y', and series au d and + d for use in graphic approximation 


u 

V 

au 

+ 6 t ; = 

y ' 

y 

{y - y ') 
d 

au d 

ht ; + d 

2 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1 

-2 

4 

-2 

2 

- 2 

-4 

0 

-6 

-2 

2 

-8 

2 

-6 

-10 

-4 

-12 

-2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

5 

-1 

-1 

-4 

-1 

-5 

- 1 

4 

0 

3 


Graphic approximations. — In Example 83, the values of y were 
estimated from u and v by the linear regression, au + hv == the 



Charts of (/)w + d and (/)® + d where at first (row A) /(u) = au and f{v) = hi). The 
functions are revised by reading from the fitted curves their new values on the u and v 
ordinates; y' and d — y — y' are recomputed, and f(u) + d is replotted against u, and 
fiv) + d against and new trend lines drawn by inspection (row B) . On the basis of the 
new function curves, /(«) and f{v) are again revised by reading from the chart their new 
values on the u and v ordinates, and the process of approximating the regression repeated 
(row C) . This regression is taken as final. See Ezekiel, “Methods of Correlation Analysis.’' 


deviations of the actual from the estimated y were written (d = y — y^), 
and were added successively to the au and bv series to obtain au + d 
and bv + d. The purpose of these last series may now be considered. 
It is evident that au + bv + d = y, since d = y — y' y au — bv. 
If bv is held constant at its average (zero), then the expression au + d 
will reflect the influence of u alone; and if plotted against u will give a 
partial indication of the real regression of y on u. Similarly au may be 
held constant and + d be plotted against v. These two regressions 
appear in the first row of Chart 40. A smoothed curve (solid line) 
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is fitted to the plotted points by inspection. If three or more inde- 
pendent series were present, each would be plotted in the same way; 
2 i,s au + d against u; bv + d against v, cw + d against Wj etc. With 
the usual number of items necessary for a valid correlation, usually 25 
or more, the series au + d, etc., may be grouped at convenient intervals 
across the charts and averaged, so as to make the probable position of 
the trend line clearer. This line should center; that is, its sum at the 
given ordinates should be zero. 

The trend or individual regression curves thus determined are read 
from the chart at the w, etc., ordinates. These figures are the first 
approximations of the curvilinear regressions. The regression on is 
labeled /(i^), and on Vy f{v), and these new function series replace the 
au and bv Hnear functions. It is not necessary, however, to express the 
new functions by an equation. By adding the new function series, as 
read from the curves, a revised estimate, y\ is obtained: f{u) + fiv)=y\ 

Example 84. — Graphic approximations to curvilinear regression based on the 
estimate in Example 83 (see Chart 40). 

First approximation, /(u) and /(v), and data for second 


y - 1 / 


U V 

y 

/(w) + m = 

y' 

d 

m + d 

f(v) + d 

2 0 

8 

7 

3 

10 

-2 

5 

1 

1 -2 

- 2 

6 

-5 

0 

-2 

3 

-7 

-2 2 

-10 

-11 

-1 

-12 

2 

-9 

1 

0 1 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

-1 -1 

- 1 

- 3 

1 

- 2 

1 

-2 

2 

Second approximation, }{u) and/(t;), and data for third 








(y -j/) 


U V 

y 

/(«) + f(v) = 

y' 

d 

m+d 

f(v) 4- d 

2 0 

8 

5 

3 

8 

0 

5 

3 

1 -2 

- 2 

4 

-7 

-3 

1 

5 

-6 

-2 2 

-10 

-9 

0 

-9 

-1 

-10 

-1 

0 1 

5 

2 

3 

6 

0 

2 

3 

-1 -1 

- 1 

-2 

1 

-1 

0 

- 2 

1 

Third approximation, /(w) and /(t?), final regression 

line, and standard error of 

estimate {S), 












(y - y') 



U V 

y 

m + m 

= y' 

d 

d^ 



2 0 

8 

5 3 

8 

0 

0 

= 2/5 

1 -2 

- 2 

5 -6 

- 1 

-1 

1 



-2 2 

-10 

-10 -1 

-11 

1 

1 

=Sj/V»i = 38.8 

0 1 

5 

2 3 

5 

0 

0 



-1 -1 

- 1 

-2 1 

- 1 

0 

0 



On the 

basis of the revised function series 

and y\ the process of 
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approximation is now repeated and second approximations of f(u), 
f(v)y and 2/' are obtained. This process may be repeated as many times 
as is necessary to give smoothed regression curves. In the case illus- 
trated (Example 84 and Chart 40), the third approximation is made 
identical with the plotted points and is taken as the final regression curve. 

The charts showing the final approximation to curvilinear regression 
(row C, Chart 40) present the probable relation of the dependent series 
to each independent series in turn. Assuming that the data represent 
crop yields (jj) against rainfall (u) and temperature (w), it is seen that 
in both cases there is a tendency for crops to increase with the given 
factor, taken alone, up to a certain point, after which an excess pro- 
duces negative effects. With adequate data the method just illustrated 
will usually give fairly good approximations, though with rather erratic 
data it may fail.* It has the advantage, however, that it does not 
assume regression curves of any particular type, hence is more flexible 
than the strict mathematical method. 

The coefficient of curvilinear multiple correlation, and estimates of 
y, may be computed in much the same way as has been explained in 
connection with the mathematical method previously discussed. The 
coefficient is 

r,.u. = (1 - = (1 - 0.4/38.8)^ = 0.99 

In making estimates of y from given values of u and v, the functions 
of u and v may be read from the charts of the final regression curves of 
f{u) and J{v) on u and v, respectively; or they may be read from the 
table of u and v and their functions, by interpolation, if necessary. 
Thus, if 17 = 10 and 7 = 12, w = 0 and v 2 (see Example 81), by 
Chart 40, f{u) = 2 sjidf(v) = — 1. Then, 

2/' = f(u) + fi^) = 2 — 1 == 1, estimate of y 

y ^ Y -- liYIn) 1 = F ~ 20; F = 21, as.estimated 

* It will be found in some problems that the graphic method, as here described, 
fails to converge in successive approximations, but instead varies from one extreme 
to another. This is particularly likely to be the case when only two independent 
variables are used. In such a case, convergence may be obtained by averaging 
successive estimates of the functions of the independent variables, using this average 
as the new estimated function. This may readily be done by writing the series to 
be plotted against u as §(?/ — /v and for plotting against w, ^{y — fu +fv). 

When these figures are plotted, the regression curves expressing/(w) and f(v)j respec- 
tively, may be drawn in as a smooth trend line as previously described. The 
graphic process is by no means exact and may require other adjustments according 
to circumstances. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Correlate the average deviation cycles, obtained in Problem 8, p. 222, and 
Problems 9, 10, 11, p. 222, with the following index of business activity in the United 
States, as derived from the Annalist index. Find the coefficient of similarity iSm)f 
and the coefficient of correlation (r) as derived from it. 


Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

0.62 

-0.14 

-0.13 0.31 

0 83 

-0 02 

1.53 

-0.60 

2 

1.64 

-2.34 

-0.38 0.26 

0.83 

0.23 

2.42 

-0.97 

3 

0.65 

-2.69 

-0.35 0.76 

0.32 

0 65 

2.33 

-2.42 

4 

-0.52 

-0.97 

0.35 0.95 

-0.76 

1.11 

0.30 

-3.72 

The 

foregoing cycle is based upon a trend fitted to the eight years as given, in 

order to provide 

a basis for correlation with other cycles similarly derived. 

The 

cycle as given in 

the Annalist 

is as follows: 





Quarter 

1923 

1924 

1925 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

1.55 

0.60 

0.36 0.50 

0.72 

-0.31 

0.85 - 

-1.34 

2 

2.41 

-1.45 

0.07 0.40 

0.65 

-0.14 

1.59 - 

-1.74 

3 

1.36 

-1.84 

0.03 0.79 

0.13 

0.18 

1.44 - 

-3.11 

4 

0.33 

-0,34 

0.61 0.89 

-0.91 

0.53 

-0.46 ' 

-4.36 


2. Find Pearson^s coefficient of correlation for the following untabulated series. 
Also ffiad the same coefficient by the method of rank differences. Why should the 
results by these two methods be alike in these problems? 


(a) X 

y 

(b)a: 

y 

ic)x 

y 

(A)x 

y 

(e)a; 

y 

(f ) X 

y 

(g)^ 

y 

(h)a; 

y 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

5 


3. Correlate the untabulated series y and x. How can you tell by an inspection 
of these data what the answer should be? 


y 

x 

600 

-1800 

-500 

1500 

-400 

1200 

-200 

600 

600 

-1800 

700 

-2100 

-300 

900 

-500 

1600 


4. Correlate these two series by Pearson^s (r) method and by rank differences. 
Why do the two methods give like results with these data? 
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(a) X 

F 

Supply and Demand 
(b) bu. Z jS F 

10 

40 

400 

50 

20 

60 

200 

60 

30 

70 

700 

20 

40 

50 

100 

70 

50 

10 

500 

40 

60 

30 

300 

30 

70 

20 

600 

10 


5. The following columns X and F are assumed to represent measures of related 

economic conditions in seven given 

cities. Find the Pearsonian coefficient of cor- 

relation (r) and also compute the correlation (vr) by the ranking method. In this 
case the result by the two methods should be identical. Why? 

Cities 

X 

F 

A 

8 

50 

B 

11 

48 

C 

7 

46 

D 

12 

54 

E 

13 

56 

F 

10 

52 

G 

9 

44 

6. In these eight cities find the coefficient of correlation between the assumed 

population and accident rate. 

Population 

Accident rate 

City 

(thousands) 

(per million) 

A 

10 

32 

B 

20 

20 

C 

30 

24 

U 

40 

36 

E 

50 

40 

F 

60 

28 

G 

70 

48 

H 

80 

44 

7. Find the coefficient of correlation (r) between sanitation and infant mortality 

in the indexes of these eight cities. 

Sanitation 

Infant mortality 

City 


(F) 

A 

100 

98 

B 

86 

108 

C 

91 

104 

D 

108 

98 

E 

111 

94 

F 

112 

90 

G 

105 

100 

E 

87 

108 
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8. The following figures are the relative international athletic scores in Olympic 
games 1920 and 1924. Find Pearson’s r between these scores and the mean annual 
temperatures of the country. 



°C. 

Score 

Belgium. . . 

9.1 

35 

Denmark. . 

7.2 

67 

Esthonia. . 

4.4 

40 

Finland . . . 

3.1 

148 

Holland 

8.7 

26 

Norway. . . 

3.8 

171 

Sweden . . . 

5.1 

123 


9. The following figures are the rankings of corn production and price in the 
years 1903-1913. Find Pearson’s r from these rankings, and also apply the method 
of rank differences. 


Year 

Production 

Price 

1903 

10 

6 

1904 

7 

7 

1905 

4 

8 

1906 

2 

9 

1907 

6 

6 

1908 

5 

1 

1909 

8 

3 

1910 

3 

10 

1911 

9 

4 

1912 

1 

11 

1913 

11 

2 


10. From the cr cycles of the production and price of iron for the ten years 1903- 
1913, find the coefficient of correlation. 


Year 

Production a 

Price (T 

1903 

-0.06 

+0.12 

1904 

-0.85 

-1.56 

1905 

+0.79 

-0.32 

1906 

+1.06 

+0.16 

1907 

+0.94 

+2.79 

1908 

-2.40 

-0.20 

1909 

+0.24 

+0.12 

1910 

+0.37 

-0.16 

1911 

-1.03 

-0.72 

1912 

+0.43 

-0.16 

1913 

+0.46 

-0.12 


11. Find the r of the per capita income (X) and urbanization (7) of these states 
by the rank difference method. 
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X 

Y 


X 

F 

Maine 

.... 10 

10 

Pennsylvania 

8 

6 

New Hampshire 

.... 9 

7 

Delaware 

2 

9 

Vermont 

.... 11 

12 

Maryland 

7 

8 

Massachusetts 

.... 3 

2 

Virginia 

13 

13 

Rhode Island 

.... 5 

1 

North Carolina 

16 

15 

Connecticut 

.... 6 

5 

South Carolina 

12 

16 

New York 

.... 1 

3 

Georgia 

15 

14 

New Jersey 

.... 4 

4 

Florida 

14 

11 


12. Correlate the relative international athletic scores in Olympic games, 1920 
and 1924, with the mean annual temperature of the country represented. 



°C. 

Score 

Australia 

,. 17.2 

7.1 

Belgium 

.. 9.1 

35.0 

Czecho-Slovakia . 

.. 8.3 

2.9 

Denmark 

.. 7.2 

67.0 

Esthonia 

.. 4.4 

40.0 

Finland 

.. 3.1 

148.0 

France 

.. 11.7 

16.0 

Great Britain 

.. 9.6 

13.0 



°C. 

Score 

Holland 

... 8.7 

26.0 

Italy 

... 15.2 

9.6 

Norway 

... 3.8 

171.0 

South Africa 

... 16.4 

6.6 

Spain 

... 13 6 

1.6 

Sweden 

... 5 1 

123.0 

Switzerland 

... 8 6 

18.0 

United States 

... 10.6 

11.7 


13. The following data are the assessment ratio and value of rural farm properties 
in Iowa. Calculate the coefficient of similarity and derive from it an estimate of r. 


Assessment ratio (%) — ^assessed value to market value 


value 

per 

15^ 

25| 

35^ 

45f 

55j 

65| 

75i 

85j 

95^ 

105| 

115| 

125| 136j 

acre 













300 


17 

4 

1 

2 

1 







260 

1 

15 

56 

3 

3 

0 







220 

2 

28 

251 

65 

1 

0 

1 






180 

1 

7 

147 

277 

34 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

140 

1 

6 

65 

301 

295 

71 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 


100 


3 

19 

53 

128 

109 

55 

13 

1 

0 

0 


60 

, , 

1 

1 

10 

14 

19 

11 

8 

4 

1 

1 



14. From the following data find the coefficient of correlation between the 
merchandise export balance and the gold export balance, and make a graphic com- 
parison with the rest. 
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Comparison of American foreign trade, gold movements, and price changes 



A 

B 

C 

D 


Cycles in 

Gold export (+) 

Ratio of 

Cycle of 


export balance, 

and import ( — ) 

English to 

American 

Year 

units of 

balance. 

American 

wholesale prices. 


deviation 

millions of 
dollars 

wholesale 

prices, 

thousands 

units of 
deviation 

1880 

-37 

- 77.1 

950 

6.08 

1881 

38 

- 97.5 

943 

5.30 

1882 

-50 

- 1 8 

916 

9.51 

1883 

-13 

- 6.1 

945 

5 72 

1884 

1 

o 

+ 18.3 

972 

-2.07 

1885 

55 

- 18.2 

985 

-5.85 

1886 

-10 

+ 22.2 

967 

-5 64 

1887 

-12 

- 33.2 

953 

-3.43 

1888 

-30 

- 25.6 

948 

1.78 

1889 

-10 

+ 49.7 

1009 

0.99 

1890 

10 

+ 4.3 

1046 

0 21 

1891 

-19 

+ 68.1 

1032 

3 42 

1892 

35 

+ 0.5 

1052 

-0 37 

1893 

-62 

+ 87.5 

1038 

2.84 

1894 

71 

+ 4.5 

1074 

-2.95 

1895 

-47 

+ 30.1 

1042 

0 27 

1896 

-73 

+ 78.9 

1088 

-0 68 

1897 

-19 

- 44.7 

1089 

-2 42 

1898 

85 

-105.0 

1091 

-3 08 

1899 

8 

- 51.4 

1081 

-0.62 

1900 

-21 

+ 3,7 

1102 

2.92 

1901 

32 

- 12.9 

1042 

-0.42 

1902 

-10 

- 3.5 

955 

3 32 

1903 

-33 

+ 2.1 

955 

1.18 

1904 

9 

- 17.6 

958 

0.12 

1905 

-11 

+ 38.9 

996 

-2.82 

1906 

3 

- 57.6 

1030 

-1.68 

1907 

-17 

- 63.1 

1000 

2.58 

1908 

62 

- 75.9 

944 

-2.08 

1909 

-16 

+ 47.5 

898 

2.38 

1910 

-65 

+ 75.2 

927 

2.92 

1911 ' 

16 

- 51.1 

992 

.--2.42 

1912 

20 

+ 8,4 

990 

2.32 

1913 

1 

+ 8,6 

1000 

0.18 

1914 

-75 

+ 45.5 

1000 

-0.88 


15. (a) Find the coefficient of similarity (Sm) and the similarity coefficient of 
curvilmear correlation assuming as a regression line the means of the columns. 
Also find r and tj. 
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X-series 

5 10 15 20 

14 . . . . 1 1 

10 . . 1 2 2 

6 15 3 

2 13 

X-series 

2 4 6 8 10 12 

40 . . . . 1 1 1 

30 . . 1 3 0 3 1 

20 . . 0 1 . . 1 3 

10 2 1 .. .. .. 1 

(b) From the following double frequency tables, calculate r by the formula 

r = -f — ayp") (2ax(^y) 

where <rw is the quadratic mean of the upper left to lower right slant deviations, 
taken as of unit class intervals. Find also (upper right to lower left deviations), 
and check by the equation 

4" == 2(ra; + 2<Ty 

(2) Y (3) F 

3 12 1 5 11 

2 242 4112 

1 121 3 231 

2 2 4 

X12345 1 11 

X 1 2 3 4 5 

(4) Y (6) F 

4 11 4 111 

3 122 3 13031 

2153 2 01 13 

113 12 1 1 

X1234 X123456 

16. The following figures are measures applied to certain states. Find the 
multiple correlation of density, schools, and capital combined as compared with 
notables. For explanation of terms, see Reinhardt and Davies, “Principles and 
Methods of Sociology,'^ Appendix, 



X 

a 

b 

c 


X 

1.00 

0.73 

0.87 

0.89 

X notables 

a 

.... 

1.00 

0.51 

0.93 

a density 

h 

.... 

.... 

1.00 

0.67 

b schools 

c 

.... 

.... 


1.00 

c capital 


17. The correlation between the foreign bom (6) and urbanization (c) and the 
native birth rate (a) are given below. Find ri. 28 * Subscripts 1, 2, and 3 refer to a, 
6, and c, respectively. 


(1) F 

3 12 1 

2 2 4 2 

112 1 

X 1 2 3 4 5 


( 2 ) 

OQ 

<D 

■g 
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a h 

a 1.000 -0 800 

6 -0.800 1.000 
c -0.819 0 694 


c 

-0.819 
0.694 
1 000 


18. The following figures are interest rates and wholesale prices (1909-1913 
quarterly). Find ri 2 , ria, and r 23 by the formula r = Sm(2 — 'Z's'/n) and the 
partial correlation ri 2 . 3 . 


Year ( 1 ) Interest 

( 2 ) Prices 

(3) Time 

Year (1) Interest ( 2 ) Prices 

(3) Time 

1909 -0 29 

- 2.11 

-1.90 

1911 

-1.47 

- 0.88 

0 10 

-0 20 

-1.75 

-1.70 


-2.06 

-0.35 

0.30 

-0.59 

-0.70 

-1.50 

1912 

-1.47 

-0.18 

0.50 

1.18 

1.40 

-1 30 


-0.98 

1.05 

0.70 

1910 1.27 

1.93 

- 1.10 


- 0.20 

1.23 

0.90 

1.37 

0.88 

-0.90 


0.49 

1.93 

1 10 

1.76 

0.35 

-0.70 

1913 

0.98 

1.23 

1 30 

0 29 

-0.18 

-0.50 


1.67 

-0.18 

1.50 

1911 -0.59 

- 0.88 

-0 30 


0.98 

-0.53 

1.70 

- 1.86 

-1.93 

- 0.10 


-0.29 

-0.35 

1.90 

19. From the following ranking of specified states 

in I 86 O 3 

, find the partial cor- 

relation tumj ^ 13 . 24 , ^ 14 . 23 , and the multiple correlations ri. 234 , ^ 1 . 2345 . (cf. Exercise 16). 


Notables 

( 1 ) 

Density 

( 2 ) 

Education Capital Coolness 

(3) (4) (5) 

Alabama 

. 24 

20 

23 


24 

25 

Arkansas 

. 29 

28 

27 


29 

24 

Connecticut 

. 2 

3 

2 


3 

9| 

Delaware 

. 8 

9 

19 


8 

16 

Florida 

. 27 

29 

29 


28 

29 

Georgia 

. 25 

21 

25 


23 

23 

Ulinois 

. 14 

13 

14 


16 

11 

Indiana 

. 17 

10 

16 


14 

14 

Iowa 

. 16 

27 

12 


26 

6 

Kentucky 

. 20 

14 

22 


15 

20 

Louisiana 

. 26 

24 

20 


25 

28 

Maine 

. 6 

18 

4 


12 

4 

Maryland 

. 13 

6 

15 


9 

18 

Massachusetts 

. 1 

2 

1 


2 

7 

Michigan 

. 11 

26 

9 


17 

5 

Mississippi 

. 28 

23 

17 


27 

26 

Missouri 

. 19 

22 

18 


19 

19 

New Hampshire. . . 

. 5 

11 

5 


7 

3 

New Jersey 

. 9 

4 

13 


4 

13 

New York 

. 7 

5 

7 


6 

8 

North Carolina . . . 

. 22 

19 

28 


22 

17 

Ohio 

. 10 

8 

11 


10 

12 

Pennsylvania 

. 12 

7 

10 


5 

15 

Rhode Island 

. 4 

1 

8 


1 

9| 

South Carolina — 

. 21 

17 

21 


21 

27 

Tennessee 

. 23 

15 

24 


18 

22 

Vermont 

. 3 

12 

3 


11 

1 

Virginia 

. 18 

16 

26 


13 

21 

Wisconsin 

. 15 

25 

6 


20 

2 
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20. From the following deviations, find the correlations rn, ru, ri4, ^ 23 , 2 * 24 , r34, 

Ti2.Zj 2*i3.2j 2^14.3, 2 * 42 . 3 , ri4.23. 


Cities (1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

A 3 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

B -4 

-6 

-14 

-5 


-4 

€ ~2 

-2 

- 9 

-4 

-1 

-<2 

D 1 

0 

8 

-2 

0 

1 

E 3 

2 

11 

6 

2 

3 

F 5 

8 

12 

7 

3 

5 

G 3 

0 

5 

-3 

1 

0 

il -4 

-4 

-13 

-5 

-1 

-4 

21. From the following figures, compute the partial correlations ri 2 . 3 , 

rl3.2^ ri4.2> 

r 34 . 2 , ri 4 . 23 , and the multiple correlations ri.23, ri. 234 . 




Dependent 


Independent 



(effect) 


(causes) 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(4) 


26 

10 

25 


11 


15 

6 

11 


16 


16 

9 

16 


14 


18 

10 

33 


11 


26 

12 

36 


9 


27 

13 

37 


7 


17 

11 

30 


12 


15 

9 

12 


16 


22. The following figures 

are stocks, business activity. 

and interest 

} rates for 

eight years by 6 -month periods. Compute the partial correlations ri 2 .«, 


ri 2 , where t =* time. Find rz. 

12 by the Doolittle method. 



Allow for a lag of six months in (2) and one year in (3) 

as indicated 

below. 

Year 

Stocks 

Business Activity Interest 


(«) 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 






2 




6 


7 


1903 

2 

2 


6 



- 8 

- 8 


-10 


1904 

-14 

-13 


-13 



- 9 

- 3 


- 8 


1905 

5 

- 2 


3 



9 

6 


7 


1906 

16 

8 


11 



12 

15 


12 


1907 

10 

14 


11 



- 5 

- 8 


- 9 


1908 

-20 

-17 


-18 



- 6 

- 9 


-13 


1909 

4 

- 2 


3 



11 

11 


10 


1910 

10 

4 





- 2 
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23. By the quadratic parabola curvilinear method and also by the method of 
approximations based on linear correlation, jfind a coefficient of correlation. 


Years 

U 

V 

Y 

1910 

24 

20 

56 

1911 

22 

16 

36 

1912 

16 

24 

20 

1913 

20 

22 

50 

1914 

18 

18 

38 


24. Assu m ing that the following functions of the independent variables u and v 
have been estimated by the graphic method of curvilinear multiple correlation, and 
that the dependent variable {y) is as given, obtain by further graphic procedure a 
more accurate measure of the same functions, and compute 


u 

f(y) 

V 


y 

-2 

7 

4 

0 

5 

1 

- 1 

-6 

-9 

-10 

3 

~11 

0 

6 

- 1 

-3 

1 

-4 

2 

1 

2 

- 3 

2 

5 

2 


6 

-2 

5 

7 

0 

1 

6 

-9 

- 4 

25. Given 

the following independent variables, 

u and V, 

and the dependent 


variable y, calculate by parabolic functions the correlation of t/ on w and v. Also 
estimate the same correlation by the graphic method. See footnote, p. 280. 


Year 

u 

V 

y 

1911 

-2 

1 

5 

1912 

1 

-2 

- 4 

1913 

2 

3 

4 

1914 

-3 

-1 

- 2 

1915 

0 

0 

4 

1916 

3 

-3 

-14 

1917 

-1 

2 

7 


26. From the following rankings for various phenomena for the Atlantic Coast 
states, compute correlations by the ranking method. 

State 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Maine 

.. 11 

11 

6 

9 

6 

New Hampshire 

.. 13 

13 

10 

14 

8 

Vermont 

.. 14 

14 

11 

2 

5 

Massachusetts 

.. 3 

4 

13 

11^ 

14 

Rhode Island 

.. 12 

9 

8 

6 

15 

Connecticut 

.. 10 

5 

12 

H 

11 

New York 

.. 1 

1 

14 

10 

13 

New Jersey 

.. 4 

3 

15 

5 

12 

Pennsylvania 

.. 2 

2 

9 

111 

10 

Delaware 

.. 15 

15 

2 

* 

7 

Maryland 

.. 9 

7 

3 

1 

9 

Virginia 

.. 7 

8 


3 

4 

North Carolina 

.. 5 

6 



2 

South Carolina 

,. 8 

12 

1 

13 

1 

Georgia 

.. 6 

10 

7 

4 

3 


*^No state prison or reformatory in Delaware. 
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A. Population in 1930. 

B. Value added by manufacture in 1929. 

C. Death rate per 1000 infants under one year of age, 1929. 

D. Prisoners received from courts per 100,000 population in state and federal 
prisons, 1928. 

E. Percentage of population rural, 1930. 

Care should be exercised in attempting to attach significance to the correlations 
which are worked out. The intent is only that of providing simple problems to 
promote familiarity with the method. 

27. Correlate the quarterly data for total foreign capital issues and total exports 
of the United States for the years 1923-1931. The data can be found on pp. 92 and 
106 of the Survey of Current Business , Annual Supplement, 1932. The data are 
given by months, but to simplify the computations the monthly figures may be 
combined to form quarterly data. 


ANSWERS 


1. Sm = 0.491; r = 0.651 (from Sm) 

2. (a) r = 0.60 (clr^-l.OO (e)r = 0.10 (g) r = 0.20 

(b) r = 1.00 (d) r = 0.00 (f) r = 0.80 (h) r = 0.50 


3. r = ~ 1 

4. (a) r =-0.64 (b) r =-0.86 

6. r = r,. = 0.79 7. r=-0.94 9. rr==-0.72 


6. r = 0.71 8. r=-0.78 10. r = 0.45 

13. ^w = 0.529; /8mr = 0,694 14. r = 0.57 


11. rr = 0.83 

12. r =-0.75 


16, (a) (1) Sm = 0.51 (2) 0.09 



Vs = 0.51 


0.57 




r = 0.683 


0.184 




V = 0,699 


0.761 








r 

(b) (1) 

2.5 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0.707 

(2) 

0.5 

2.5 

1.0 

0.5 

-0.707 

(3) 

0.49 

4.29 

1.1 

1.29 

0.798 

(4) 

2.5875 

0.4875 

0.75 

0.7875 

0.683 

(5) 

4.35 

3.15 

2.8 

0,95 

0.184 

16. Tx-ahc — 

0.9713 






17. ri.23 — 0.880 


18. ri2 = 0.5724; rn = - 0.0587; r^z = 0.2294; ri2.3 = 0,6030 

19. ^12.34 — 0.322; 7 * 13.24 — 0.748; 7 * 14.23 — 0.680; ri .234 = 0.964 

20. ri2 =-0.48; ria =- 0.70; ru =-0.49; r23 = 0.37; r24 = 0.36; r34 = 0.29; 

rirz = — 0 33; ri3.2 =— 0,636; ri4.3 =— 0.43; r42.3 = 0.28; ri4.23 0.38 

21. ri2 = 0.7375; 7*13 = 0.7250; ri4 =- 0.8750; 7*23 = 0.88125; r24 =- 0.8958; 
r34 = - 0.9458; rx2.3 = 0 304; ns.a = 0.235; ri4.2 = - 0.713; r34.2 = - 0.745; 



ANSWERS 


22. Tii.t = 0.9H+ (trend removed) 

Tn.t = 0.959+ (trend removed) 

Tn.t = 0.956+ (trend removed) 
ri2 = 0.92- 

r3.i2 =0.979 

23. Py.uv = 1 

24. S'd' = nearly 0; = nearly 100 

26. S d' = nearly 0; Ry.y,^ = nearly 100 



CHAPTER IX 


PROBABILITY AND FREQUENCY CURVES 

Thboughotjt earlier chapters it has been intimated that the 
statistician works, as a rule, with samples rather than with complete 
data. Hence questions regarding the probable validity of a sample, 
and the type of distribution which it follows, continually arise. Theo- 
ries regarding the probable validity of samples under laboratory con- 
ditions have been developed, as, for example, in the flipping of coins, 
the throwing of dice, or the drawings of diverse units from urns. It 
was noted earlier, however, that these laboratory studies of probability 
may not always be applicable to the actual data of the social sciences. 
One cause of their inapplicability is that in laboratory studies the 
observations are usually independent of each other, whereas in 
actual social life they are commonly related. For example, when sev- 
eral coins are flipped, each coin falls heads or tails, independently of 
every other coin. But when several states are studied as economic or 
social units there is an overlapping of causal factors from one to another 
which renders boundaries quite artificial. And in the analysis of time 
series the interdependence of successive months or years is even more 
obvious. Further, in obtaining samples from data it is easier to control 
laboratory conditions so that the sample is without bias, but in actual 
field work it is very difficult to eliminate bias. For, as was pointed out 
in an earlier chapter, straw votes gathered by publications may be 
biased because readers of the publication belong, more or less, to cer- 
tain geographical areas or social classes. Or, again, if random samples 
are taken from a city telephone directory, the very poor are not ade- 
quately represented in the sample. Many other forms of bias in the 
gathering of samples of social data may be distinguished. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of aU the differences between probabilities in the laboratory 
and in field work, the former studies are of material value as a theoretical 
background for applied statistics. They belong, however, in their 
more complex form to advanced statistics rather than to an introductory 
course; hence in this chapter only an elementary summary is attempted. 

The binomial description of probability. — ^It has already been noted 
that the binomial expression (a + by will give frequencies which 

292 
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express the relative probabilities involved in the flipping of a set (s) 
of coins, or in similar operations of chance. The point binomial thus 
described may be used in a variety of ways to express probability. To 
begin with, let us assume a case in which the probability of an event 
occurring is a given fraction p, then the probability of its not occurring 
wUl obviously be (1 — p), which may be denoted as q] or p and q as 
thus used may be interchanged. Hence, in flipping a coin, where the 
probability of throwing heads is the probability of not throwing 
heads — that is, of throwing tails — ^is also If then a set of 4 coins 
are thrown simultaneously, the probabilities of throwing 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 
heads may be expressed by the terms of the binomial: 

( 1/2 + 1 / 2)4 =(1 + 4 + 6 + 4 + 1 ) 4-16 

in which the successive frequencies of the expanded binomial give 
respectively the relative probabilities of throwing 0, 1, 2, 3, or 4 heads 
(or tails), respectively. If 16 successive throws are made, the theoreti- 
cal distribution of the number of heads is given by the following tabu- 
lation expressed in class marks (m) and frequencies (/) : 

m = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 (heads) 

/ = 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 (throws) 

If, however, dice are thrown instead of coins and the probabilities 
of throwing aces are tabulated, the odds become 1 in 6 for each die. 
The probability of not throwing an ace is obviously -f; hence if q repre- 
sents the probability of throwing an ace (p + ?) = (6/6 + 1/6). 
Supposiug now that a set of two dice are thrown simultaneously several 
times, and the number of aces counted, the probabilities 0, 1, or 2 are 

(5/6 + 1/6)2 = (25 + 10 + 1) 4- 36 

that is, there are 25 chances out of 36 of throwing no aces; 10 chances 
out of 36 of throwing one ace only; and 1 chance out of 36 of throwing 
two aces. Similarly, the probabilities of throwing aces in larger sets 
of dice are expressed in general as (5/6 + 1/6)*. 

Probability formulas express only what is most likely to occur, not 
what must occur; and there are different degrees of likelihood. It is 
easily seen that the probability of approximating the theoretical distri- 
bution increases with the number of throws, to an extent that will be 
suggested later. That is, if sets of coins or dice are thrown only a few 
times, it is not very likely that the theoretical probability distribu- 
tion will be reahzed. But if many throws (n) are made and the results 
tabulated — ^that is, if n is increased — ^the likelihood that the actual 
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frequency tabulation will approach the theoretical distribution is grad- 
ually increased. This tendency toward normality is an illustration of 
the statistical stability usually inherent in large numbers — a principle 
which is generally recognized as the basis of actuarial science. It should 
also be observed that when s as well as n is increased, the expression 
(1/2 + 1/2)^ approaches the normal probability curve and the char- 
acteristics of the distribution may be assumed to he described by 
tables of that curve (ordinates and integral). In general, the binomial 
n (p + qYj where both s and n are large, may be assumed to express 
the logarithmic normal distribution, provided that the scale of class 
marks (m = 0, 1, 2, etc.) is taken as a logarithm on any convenient 
base, as a”*, which gives successive values of m (or x) as 1, 2.718, 8.389, 
20.086, etc. will make the logarithmic standard deviation 

unity). An examination of this type of distribution shows that if 
plotted on double-log paper, or on ordinary ratio paper at equal 
a;-intervals, it approximates a parabola. 

For purposes of analyzing binomial distributions of the (p + 
type, where the class marks, or a:-scale, are expressed by the series 0, 
1, 2, 3, etc., the following mathematical characteristics may be briefly 
noted. The average (AM) and standard deviation (a) of such a dis- 
tribution are expressed by the formulas: 

AM = sq; <r == \^spq 

also the number of classes is (s + 1), and the sum of the frequencies 
equals their common denominator, which is the common denominator 
of the 5th powers of p and q. The mode (Mo), if the frequencies are 
assumed to be spread over a unit class interval, may be estimated as 

Mo = [(5 + 1) -r- (r + 1)] — 0.5 

where r = p/q; or, more exactly, as the positive integer lying between 
sq — p and sq + p. 

From these relations it follows that if there is given a total group 
of items which may be assumed to follow a symmetrical binomial dis- 
tribution, or a logarithmic distribution that can be reduced to an 
approximation of the normal type, it is possible to estimate various 
measures of this distribution. For example, if n is given, 5 is derived 
as n = 2^; slog2 = logn; and 5 = log ?^/log 2; from which the 
arithmetic mean and standard deviation may be determined. The posi- 
tion of any given item in the distribution may then be readily fixed. 
For example, the item (XJ) at the upper end of the magnitude scale 
marking the extreme upper range may be located as [(5/2) (y/s/2)] 

standard deviation units from the center, or \/s. The skewed binomial 
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distribution may be determined in much the same way if an appropriate 
measure of the skewness is given. 

Permutations and combinations. — Binomial probability may be 
approached from a slightly different angle through a consideration of 
certain principles related to permutations and combinations of specified 
sets of diverse units. From previous considerations it will be seen that 
the probability of two independent events occurring together, in cases 
like those discussed, is the product of their separate probabilities. 
Thus the probabihty of throwing three aces in three throws of one die 
or in one throw of three dice is 1/6 X 1/6 X 1/6 = 1/216, Similarly 
in throwing two dice the chance of throwing an ace with the first and 
some other number with the second is 1/6 X 5/6 = 5/36. However, 
the total probabihty in a case of alternative odds, such as is illustrated 
in the chances of throwing an even number in one throw of a die, is 
the sum of the alternates 1/6 + 1/6 + 1/6 = 1/2. 

The permutations and combinations that may arise out of typical 
chance events may be simply illustrated by an elementary form of 
MendePs law of heredity. When poUen grains, half of which carry a 
potency for blue flower-color (B) and half for white (TF), fertilize seeds 
of similarly contrasting potencies the following permutations have 
equal chances of happening: 

B fertihzes B 
B fertihzes W 
W fertihzes B 
W fertihzes W 

These four permutations, however, fall into only three combinations, 
since the second and third are practicahy alike. Hence arise the three 
classes and the 1:2:1 frequency ratio of the binomial (B + W)^; and 
similarly (J5 -}- W)^ may be shown to fah into sixteen permutations, 
but only five combinations. In general, the frequencies (2® = n) in the 
expansion of 2\l/2 + 1/2)® are the permutations, and the classes 
(s + 1) are the combinations. 

It can be shown that the number of permutations (nPr) compris- 
ing r diverse items each that can be drawn from a total of n diverse 
items is given by the formula: 


and 


nPr = n(n ~ l)(n — 2) . . . (n — r + 1), 

nP n “ j ^ 
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These permutations fall into a lesser number of combinations as expressed 
by the formula 

The form which such combinations take for values of n and r from 

0 up to 5 is shown in Table 13. The structure of the table obviously 
repeats the binomial (1/2 + 1/2)*, and the sum of the combinations 
for any n, when r is ranged by units from 0 to w is, hnCr = 2“; or 
2” — 1, if r = 0 is not considered; while huPr = e j n approximately, 
when n is large. 

Table 13 

The number of combinations (nUr) that can be made from n different items 
selected r at a time, where n and r range from 0 to 5, and r = 0 is taken as one com- 
bination. 

n = 5 4 3 2 1 0 

T 

0 1 

1 6 

2 10 

3 10 

4 5 

5 1 

= 32 16 8 4 2 1 



Income distribution theory.— An application of the binomial distri- 
bution may be illustrated by the following problem. It is known that 
the curve of distribution of incomes in the United States approximates 
a logarithmic normal in its lower ranges, including about 85% of the 
incomes as arrayed from the lowest to the 15% highest. Supposing it 
is assumed that this distribution of income is a direct function of eco- 
nomic abilities, although, as a rule, biological capacities show some- 
what less variability. On the basis of this assumption it might be asked 
what would be the highest earned income. The question assumes that 
unearned incomes in all except the highest brackets do not appreciably 
affect the curve of distribution, inasmuch as they might be taken as a 
constant factor of the given income. The largest incomes, however, 
may plausibly be assumed to represent a larger proportion of unearned 
income, that is, of income directly attributable to property (cf. Rein- 
hardt and Davies, “ Principles and Methods of Sociology,” pp. 522-623). 
On the basis of the assumption just stated, the upper limit of the curve, 
considered as a point bmomial on a logarithmic base, may be found as 
follows: The income-receiving population in 1918, on the basis of data 
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compiled by the National Bureau of Economic Research, was n = 40,“ 
069,000. The position of the upper frequency (JJ) on a standard 
deviation scale is: 

2^ = 40,069,000 

hence slog 2 = log 40,069,000; s = 25.256; and \/s = 5.02553. 

But on a logarithmic normal curve fitted to the first and third quartiles 
(Qi = $833, Qz == $1574), the logarithmic standard deviation (Ls) is: 

L, - 0.5(log 1574 log 833) -r- 0.67449 - 0.20487 

Hence on a scale centered at the logarithmic interquartile point, the 
position of U is located as 

log U = 0.5(log 1574 + log 833) + (5,02553 X 0,20487) 

= 4.08841, and U - $12,258 

But the upper limit thus determined is too low, by reason of the fact 
that the curve thus fitted has an average below the actual average, 
since many large incomes are excluded. The correction factor required 
may be found approximately as the ratio of the mean of the actual dis- 
tribution {AM = $1543), and the average of the abbreviated curve 
thus described. The average of the curve may be shown to be the 
geometric mean multiplied by the factor Va? where a is defined as: 

a = ,,Wloge 

That is, a is the antilog of the expression 0.4343, or 1.24923. 

If the logarithmic interquartile point is taken as an approximation to 
the geometric mean with which theoretically it is identical, the arith- 
metic mean of the curve is $1280 (i.e., OM^/a), while the actual aver- 
age income should be 1574, or 1574/1280 times larger. Hence the 
curve may be shifted on the logarithmic scale to bring the correct aver- 
age, and as a result the upper Hmit becomes: 12,258 X 1543 -r- 1280 = 
14,800, or practically $15,000. That is, if the distribution of incomes 
in 1918 had followed throughout its entire range the curve which approx- 
imately fits the large majority of incomes, the largest income would 
have been about $15,000. 

General uses of binomial distributions. — ^The most common use, 
however, of the point binomial is in the calculation of standard and 
probable errors, and other probability functions. For example, it 
may be shown that if successive samples of n items each are drawn from 
an immensely large assortment, or statistical universe,” which is 
regularly distributed in the form (1/2 + 1/2)*, the means of these 
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samples will be distributed in the form (1/2 + 1/2)“®. The standard 
deviation of the “ universe ” expressed as a fraction of its range of s 
class intervals is 0.5\/s -f- s = 1 4- (2Vs); and of the means of the 
samples similarly expressed, 0.5-\/ns 4- jis = 1 4- {2-s/m), the former 
being times the latter. Hence under conditions of random sampling 
the dependability of a mean increases with the square root of the 
number of items. More precisely, the standard deviation of the 
means (vm) is the standard deviation of the assumed sample (<r) divided 
by the square root of the number of items in the sample, or vm = o- 4- 
'\/n. Similarly, if a percentage sample (vs) of n items is taken, clas- 
sified as p and q (as a straw vote of 80% for and 20% against), the 
standard deviation of (p + 5)^ in successive samples wiU vary about 
the mean, p or q, like cm above. The reliability of the percentage 
sample may therefore be estimated by measuriug this deviation in 
terms of the whole range of class iutervals as tr, = {pqln)^, since 
5 = 1 . Thus a straw vote of 400 giving 80% for and 20% against a 
certain measure may be regarded as having a standard deviation of 
= (P?/^)^ = (0-20 X 0.80/400)^ = 0.02, or 2 on a scale of 100, 
because this would presumably be the standard deviation of p or q, 
i.e., the mean of (p -|- g)\ in successive samples of 400 drawn at random 
from a “ universe ” of votes actually divided in an 80 : 20 ratio. Hence, 
by reversing the logic, it might be assumed that an 80 : 20 distribu- 
tion in a straw vote of 400 indicates a universe of uncertain distribution 
probably varying about 80% (or 20%) by v = 2%, with extreme limits 
at 0 and 100%. 

Probable errors. — It is common practice to reduce the standard 
deviation in distributions such as (1/2 + 1/2)® to the quartile devia- 
tion, or probable error (0.67449cr), thus indicating the range about the 
measure in question within which 50% of the deviations will probably 
occur. Thus the standard deviations just referred to give the follow- 
ing probable errors, measuring the degree of unreliability. 

Probable error of the mean = 0.6745(7/ -\/n 
Probable error of a percentage sample = 0.6745(pg/n)^ 

This formula in a somewhat more complex form is applied later to fre- 
quency distributions. Other probable errors, analogous to the above, are : 

Probable error of the standard deviation = 0.6745(7/\/2w 
Probable error of the quartile deviation = 0.919cr/\/n 
Probable error of a frequency = 0.6745[/(n — F) /ri^ 

Probable error of the coefficient of correlation = 0.6745(1 — r^')l'\/n 
Probable error of the correlation ratio = 0.6745(1 — t?^)/?;. Many 
other probable errors will be found in advanced text-books. 
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Misleading conclusions. — The application of the theory of probable 
errors is often a help in avoiding erroneous conclusions which are likely 
to be drawn from statistical data. Studies of both social and economic 
data, such as death rates and income distributions, are commonly 
drawn from large areas where the population is not homogeneous, but 
is made up of more or less clearly marked subgroups which have their 
own characteristics. Averages, or rates, in one city, state, or other 
unit compared with another, may be misleading because the popula- 
tion bases are not entirely comparable. A common example is that 
of death rates. It is possible that one country may have a lower death 
rate than another merely because of the composition of its population, 
rather than because of any essential differences in vitality or living 
conditions. In general, a frontier country to which immigrants are 
moving will have a relatively large proportion of its population in the 
active years of life, and death rates will appear low, while in an old 
country from which migration is taking place the rat^s will appear 
high. Hence death rates when used for comparative purposes are com- 
monly standardized; that is, a weighted average of specific age and 
sex groups is taken, in which the weights are proportional to the com- 
position of a typical or standard population. The effect of variable 
groups is thus removed, and the average rates thus obtained become 
much more closely comparable from one country to another. In a 
similar way any rates reflecting economic or social conditions may be 
scrutinized for variable factors, and comparisons may be made in the 
light of such a study. Thus many erroneous conclusions may be 
avoided. This does not mean, of course, that broad studies of popula- 
tion are to be avoided, but merely that they should be made with due 
caution, and particularly that they should be supplemented by 
studies of the more homogeneous subgroups of which they may be 
composed. 

The standard error {o-r) of a rate is given by Professor Frank Alex- 
ander Ross {American Journal of Sociology j January, 1933) as follows: 

(tr = — JK) n 

where E is the rate per b; b is the denominator of the rate, as 100 or 
1000 ; and n is the population. The variability of the difference between 
the two rates is 

<^(.ei-b2) ~ + (Tr^^ 


and an accepted test of the signiflcance of such a difference is 

— jB2 > 3cr(jKj -222) 
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If this inequality is reversed, it may be assumed that no real difference is 
indicated by the figures. These formulas are derived from the binomial 
equations already discussed. The application of such measures, includ- 
ing the Lexis ratio, to the study of subgroups is now becoming general 
in fields where large, diverse populations or data are considered. 

Curve fitting. — Since, as has been seen, various types of distribution 
curves measure the relative probabilities of specific events occurring, 
the fitting of appropriate curves to data becomes a part of the analysis 
of such data in an attempt to discover the characteristics of the statis- 
tical field which they represent. The fitting of three curves will be 
described, the latter two of which may be considered to include the 
binomials when s is large. 

The Poisson series. — ^After the binomial distributions, the Poisson 
series is perhaps the most important discontinuous curve of distribution. 
It is based on the assumption that the statistical probability varies from 
trial to trial in each repeated set of trials. As ordinarily computed, it 
forms a skewed curve of a rather high degree of skewness. Mathemat- 
ically, it is easily fitted to data. Its principal use is in computing 
probability where the probability of occurrence is very small (cf. 
Fisher, R. A., “Statistical Methods for Research Workers,” pp. 54^61). 

The Poisson series may be compared with the point binomial by 
noting in both cases the ratios of any given term to the preceding 
term. In a symmetrical normal discontinuous curve, such as (a -f by, 
the coefficients of the expanded binomial are: 

7 = 1 . £ . - ~ . g(s - l)(s - 2) _ s(s - l)(s - 2)(s - 3) 

*1 1X2‘ 1X2X3 ‘ 1X2X3X4 

When s = 4 this becomes 


F = 1 : 


4 4X3 

r- ^ 


4X3X2 4X3X2X1 



The ratios (r) of each term to the preceding, taken in succession begin- 
ning with the second term, may be expressed as 



which, when s = 4, becomes 


4,3 21 
1’2'3U 


The Poisson series, however, takes a form based upon the arithmetic 
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mean (M) of the distribution. Assuming the x-scale to be 0, 1, 2, 3, 
etc., the distribution is as follows: 


Y = 


1:M: 


Ml Ml 

[2- li 


carried out until the magnitude of Y becomes negligible. The area 
of this curve is where e is the constant 2.71828 (log 6 = 0.4343). 
The ratio (r) of each term to the preceding, taken in succession beginning 
with the second term, is: 


r 


M^M^M 

1*2*3* 


. . etc. 


It follows from the nature of the Poisson series that it may be 
readily fitted to a given distribution by assuming the x-scale 0, 1, 2, 3, 
etc., and calculating the arithmetic mean on the basis of such an assumed 
scale. The curve may then be calculated by the formulas just given, 
as illustrated in Example 85. The area of the computed curve may 
be adjusted to the area of the data by computing the totals in each 
case and multiplying each frequency in the computed curve by the ratio 
of the data total (2/) to the computed curve total (SF). 

It should be noted, however, that the Poisson series is seldom adapt- 
able to social and economic data, although, as previously suggested, it 
has important uses in calculating certain classes of probabilities. 


Example 85. — ^Poisson series fitted to an assumed distribution. For the given 
X-scale there is substituted the rr-scale 0; 1; 2; 3; etc. The arithmetic mean (M) 
of the distribution on this scale is calculated. The Poisson series (F) is taken as 
Y = 1 : ilf : • • carried out to a point where the magnitude of F 

becomes negligible. This calculation is readily made by noting that the successive 
ratios {R) of each term to the preceding, beginning with the second, Bxe: R — Mil: 
M 12 : M IZ : etc. The sum of the F's should check approximately as XY — 
2.71828-^ (or antilog 0.4343ikf), and this area is adjusted to the area of the original 
frequencies by multiplying each frequency by the ratio 2//SF. 


Data, assumed distribution: 
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22 
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0 

1 

0 

111 

X:2 
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16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 
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80 

54 

40 

22 

0 

26 

0 

1110 

X : 0 

1 
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9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


fx:0 

10 

28 

63 

88 

90 

66 

35 

24 

18 

10 

0 

12 

0 

444 


Arithmetic mean on X-soale, 10; on anscale, A •= M. 

Poisson series, or distribution (F): 

7:1 I 4 [ 8 |10.67 |10.67| 8.53 I 6.69 |3.25|l,63|0.72|0.29l0.1ll0.04l0.0l|54.61 

Ratio 2//S7 «= 111/54.61 = 2.0326; 7 X 2//27 = 7 adjusted (7a). 

Fa : 2v03|8. 13| 16. 26 121. 69 1 21. 69 1 17. 34| 11. 57| 6. 61 1 3. 31 1 1.461 0.59|0. 22)0.08] 0.02] 111. 00 
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The normal curve. 

N 

equation: Y = — ^ 
•%/ Ztt 


— ^This curve is mathematically described by the 
where x is expressed in units of the standard 


deviation from the mean, and N is the total area. The integral, or area 
(A) of the curve from a; = 0 to any x, is expressed by the converging 
series 


A 


N r-T, Nx ( I \ 

e 2.3.[i'^22.5-[2 23.7.)_3 7 


But in practical work, tables are generally used to obtain the ordinates 
and integrals. 

For purposes of calculation the equation of the normal curve * may 
be rewritten 

0.3989 ni 

^ ^ cr antilog [(0.21715/0 (X - Mf] 


where Y is the height of the curve at any point, X, on the base; n is the 
sum of the frequencies; i is the class interval; a is the standard devia- 
tion; and M the arithmetic mean. The formula may be separated 
into two factors: Area = nifa (the total area of the distribution in a 
and / units), and z = 0.3989 [antilog (0.21715/(j^)(X — MY], The 
value of z may be read from a table of the normal curve of unit area as 
the ordinate of x/<t — {X — M)/<r, Thus the ordinate of the curve 
at any selected point X on the base is F = zijhijd). The normal fre- 
quencies may be computed by differencing the areas as read from a 
table of the probability integral for the class limits as X. The process 
is illustrated in Example 86. For convenience the ordinates are com- 
puted at the class limits, but the same method may be applied to the 
class marks. An additional class beyond the frequencies is affixed at 
each extreme; in some problems two or three such classes may be 
required in order to reduce the end frequencies to negligible size. 

Example 86. — Normal ordinates (F) and normal frequencies (F) fitted to data 
by the formulas: F = z(nila); F = nA areas; read table of ordinates and integral 


* The normal curve may be used to express the probable occurrence of a devia- 
tion expressed in units of the standard deviation. Thus the probability that a devia- 
tion greater than 1 will occur is 31.7%. This figure may be obtained by noting that 
in the table of the normal curve of error the area at a; = 1.00 is 0.3413, or 0.6826 
if both sides of the curve are considered. The remainder of the curve of unit area is 
therefore 1.00 — 0.6826, or 0,3174. The odds against such a deviation occurring 
are 0.6826/0.3174 or 2.15 to 1.00. In the same way, other probabilities may be 
computed. A convenient table of these probabilities is given in Medical Biometry 
and Statistics, by Pearl, and this table is reprinted in “Mathematical Tables,’’ 
by Hodgman, 
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of the normal curve at xjd = (X — M)/<ry where I /2 is selected as X. The arith- 
metic mean {M) was previously computed as 5.6, and cr as 1.8. The area is differenced 
from —0.5 to 0.5 to obtain A; the two extreme F^s represent sums of successive 
diminishing frequencies. If the distribution is irregular it may be better to take the 
standard deviation {a) as QD -r- 0.67449, obtaining the quartiles by the more exact 
formula given in the chapter on dispersion. 







Cf. 


Cf. 

Differ- 

nAi 

'DsiijSb 


X 

x[g 

table 

z(rdja) 

table 

ences 


Li 

L,(X) 

/ 

X-M 

{X-M)Ig 

z 

Y at L2 

Area 

Ai 

F 

0 

— 2 

0 

-3.6 

-2.00 

0.054 

0.60 

-0 477 

(0.023) 

0.23 

2 

— 4 

2 

-1.6 

-0.89 

0.268 

2.98 

-0.313 

0.164 

1.64 

4 

— 6 

4 

0.4 

0.22 

0.389 

4.32 

0.087 

0.400 

4 00 

6 

— 8 

3 

2.4 

1.33 

0.165 

1.83 

0.408 

0.321 

3.21 

8 

— 10 

1 

4.4 

2.44 

0.020 

0.22 

0 493 

0.085 

0.85 


(12) 

0 







(0.007) 

0.07 


7 ^ — 10 

The logarithmic normal curve. — Most distributions which approach 
the normal form have a definite skewness. As a rule, these distribu- 
tions may be fitted by the logarithmic normal curve, either directly or 
as adapted to the given degree of skewness. 

To test whether the logarithmic normal curve is adapted to a given 
distribution, we may compute the quartiles and find the logarithmic 
coefficient of skewness: 

Ski == (log Qi + log Qz — 2 log Q 2 ) (log Qz - log Qi) 

If this coefficient is less than 0.15, or perhaps even 0.20, the distribution 
may tentatively be regarded as of the logarithnaic normal type. If, 
however, it is not taken as inherently logarithmic, then the fitted curve 
may be adjusted to the given degree of skewness by shifting the data 
on the X-scale to a position where it will be logarithmic. The correc- 
tion (c) to be added to aU the X-magnitudes (the class marks, class 
limits, etc.) is found by means of the quartiles, as follows: 

c = (Q 2 ^ — Q1Q3)/ (Qi + Qs — 2 Q 2 ) 

After the curve has been computed (cf. Example 87), the correction (c) 
is subtracted from the class marks, the mode, and other X-magnitudes. 
When this correction is employed, the fitted curve has the same degree 
of skewness as the data, as measured above. 

For the fitting of the curve, two measures are required, namely, the 
logarithm of the geometric mean (log G) and the logarithms of the 
standard deviation ratio, i.e., the logarithmic standard deviation 
(log Unless the data are very regular, these may be more satisfac- 
torily computed from the quartiles, thus avoiding the disturbing effects 
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of irregular extreme items. If the correction is not used, the formulas 
mentioned in an earlier chapter are employed; namely, 

log G — (log Qi -j- log Qa "h 1.2554 log Q2)/3.2554 

which is an average of the logarithmic quartiles weighted in proportion 
to their normal ordinates, and 

log cr, = 0.7413 (log Qs - log Qi) 

which is half the logarithmic interquartile range divided by 0.67449. 

If, however, the correction (c) is computed and used, then log G is 
merely log Qz as corrected, and log o-, is found as before. 

If an estimate of the mode is desired, it may be found without 
actually fitting the curve, as may also other measures such as the 
standard deviation. For this purpose the following formulas may be 
employed. 

As a preliminary step find the constant a by the formula, 
a = antilog (logcrr)^/0.4343 
Then Mo = G/a 

(If the geometric mean, 6, had been found from quartiles corrected by 
adding c, then c obviously should be subtracted from the mode thus 
found.) 

Also, the mean of the smoothed curve is 

AM = Ga^ 

(Subtract c if necessary, as just suggested for the mode.) 

And the standard deviation of the smoothed curve is 

0 - = G[a{a - 1)]^^ 

Moments {v) of the smoothed curve from an origin of zero may be 
obtained by the formula 

i;„ = 

The Betas (fix — and ^z = / 14 /m 2 ^) as used in the Pear- 

sonian system of frequency curves are functions of the moments (fi) 
about the mean, and may be calculated for the fitted curve by the 
formulas: 

ft = a3 + 3a2 - 4 

ft = + 2 o 3 -|. 3a2 _ 3 

The logarithmic normal curve may be fitted to data, whether corrected 
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for skewness or not, by the 'use of the following equation (unit area; 
notation as previously used and L, == log cr,.) 

F = 0 4- 

or, as adjusted for purposes of calculation (area as given), 

0.17326 ni/L, 

^ X antilog [ (0.21715/ V) (log X -- log G)^ 

Example 87- — ^Logarithmic normal curve, expressed both as ordinates and fre- 
quencies, fitted to the distribution of magnitudes (m) and frequencies (/), as follows: 

m = 22, 26, 30, 34 
/= 2, 4, 3, 1 

The quartiles have been computed on the basis of a smoothing process as follows: 

Qi = 24-570; Qa = 27.019; Qz = 29.675 

The correction (c) to be added to each X-magnitude (class limits, class marks, 
quartiles, etc.) in order to shift the distribution to a point where it becomes logarith- 
mic as measured by the quartiles, is as follows: 

c = (Q2^ - QiQz)/(Qi 2Q2) == (730.0158 - 729. 1265) /0. 2079 - 4.278 

G is Q 2 + c = 31.297, and log is obtained by the following formula: 

log <rr - [log (Qz + c) - log (Qi + c)] X 0.7413 = 0.7413(1.5309 ~ 1.4601) 

= 0.05246 

The ordinates of the logarithmic normal curve are fitted for convenience at the upper 
limits of the classes, though other ordinates may be found by the same process- The 
upper limits are advanced on the X-scale by adding c — 4.278. The process is as 
follows: 

Find xlff = (logX — log (7) /log o-r; read ordinate (z) and area from table of 
normal curve of unit area; take Y = (0.4343 m/log c^zjX', Ai as first differences of 
area from —0.5 to 0.5; and F as Ai times n « 10; taking log G — 1.4955, and log <xt 
=0.05246. The two extreme F’s contain small residuals belonging to more extreme 
frequencies. The last column shows the deviations of the data from the normal in 
units of the probable error of sampling. The calculations were carried to more 
decimal places than are here indicated. 


Lt 

/ 

X 

LogX 

x/<r 


Y 

Area 

Ai 

F 

d/PEs 

16 

0 

20.278 

1.3070 

~ 3- 5926 

0 0006 

0.0101 

-0.4998 

0.0002 

0.002 

0.07 

20 

0 

24.278 

1.3853 

-2.1024 

0.0438 

0.5970 

-0.4822 

0.0176 

0.176 

0.63 

24 

2 

28.278 

1.4514 

-0.8397 

0.2804 

3-2837 

-0.2995 

0.1828 

1.828 

0.21 

28 

4 

32.278 

1.5089 

0.2556 

0.3861 

3.9611 

0.1009 

0.4003 

4.003 

0.00 

32 

3 

36.278 

1.5596 

1.2226 

0.1889 

1.7245 

0.3893 

0.2884 

2.884 

0.12 

36 

1 

40.278 

1.6051 

2.0886 

0.0450 

0.3703 

0.4816 

0.0924 

0.924 

0.12 

40 

0 

44.278 

1.6462 

2.8725 

0.0064 

0.0482 

0.4980 

0.0163 

0.163 

0.60 

44 

0 

48.278 

1.6837 

3.5884 

0.0006 

0.0043 

0.4998 

0.0019 

0.020 

0.21 


To find tile Mode (JMo) and tlie ordinate at the mode (Fjidro): 
Let a = antilog [(log <rr)^/OAZ4:S\ 

Then Mo = G/a = 31.297/1.0147 = 30.844 
and Mo — c =» 26.566 on original X-scale. 

Ymo = (0. 17326 m'/log <rr) 

= 132.108 X 1.00732-1- 31.2968 = 4.2520. 
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or, when z is read from a table of ordinates of the normal curve of unit 
area at xfa = (logZ — log (r)/L« the following equation is preferable: 

Y = (0.4343 nilL,)z!X 

An example of such curve fitting may be found in the J ournal of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1929, p. 362. It is repro- 
duced, by permission, in Example 87. The normal frequencies {F) 
are computed by the use of the table of the integral of the normal 
curve, as indicated. 

The probable error of sampling. — ^The standard error {<rf) of sam- 
pling as applied to frequency distributions is a measure of the variability 
of the frequencies of a distribution from the frequencies of a curve 
fitted to them. The so-called probable error of sampling {PEf) is 
0.6745 times the standard error thus found. It is computed as follows: 

PE, = 0.6745 X [F{n - F)/n]^ 

The given frequencies (/) may be substituted for the normal frequencies 
{F) in this formula without significant changes in the conclusions drawn. 
The probable error of sampling tests the variability of the data from the 
smooth curve by comparing it with that which is theoretically likely to 
occur. Hence the deviations of the data (/) from the computed curve 
{F), taken without regard to signs (i.e., d = ] / — |), divided by the 

probable error of sampling, should, on the basis of chance, range from 
zero to perhaps three or four. If the ratios (d/PEs) are consistently 
less than unity a good fit is indicated. For more refined methods of 
testing goodness of fit, see the Chi-Square test and similar methods 
explained by R, A. Fisher in Statistical Methods for Research Work- 
ers.” The calculation of the measure of goodness of fit ” for the 
curve calculated in Example 87 is given in Example 88. 

Example 88. — The measure of ^^goodness of fit,” for the curve fitted in Example 87. 
The standard error of sampling is cr* = [F{n — F)ln]^y and the probable error of 
sampling (PEs) is 0.6745or^. 


/ 
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1.4938 
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4.003 
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2.4006 

1.549 
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0.003 

0.00 
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10 

2.884 

7.116 

20.523 

2.0523 

1.433 

0.967 

0.116 

0.12 

1 

10 

0.924 

9.076 

8.386 

0.8386 

0.916 

0.618 

0.076 

0.12 

0 

10 

0.163 

9.837 

1.603 

0.1603 

0.400 

0.270 

0.163 

0.60 

0 

10 

0.020 

9.980 

0.200 

0.0200 

0.141 

0.095 

0.020 

0.21 
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EXERCISES 

1. If 5 coins are thrown simultaneously, what are the odds of throwing all heads? 

All tails? If 10 coins are thrown? Am. 1 in 32; 1 in 1024. 

2. If 4 dice are thrown simultaneously, what are the odds of throwing all aces? 

All sixes? Am. 1 in 1296. 

3- If 5 coins are thrown simultaneously what are the odds of throwing either all 
heads or aU tails? Either two heads and three tails or three heads and two tails? 

Am. 1 in 16; 20 in 32. 

4. If a random straw vote of 10,000 gives a 50 : 50 ratio, what possibilities may 
be assumed regarding the field? A 90 : 10 ratio? 

Am. 60% d= 0 ^ = 0.5%; 90% ± o- - 0.3%. 

5. Fit a normal curve to the point binomials (i + o- = 1, and (J + J)®, 
tr = 1.2247, determining ordinates at the class limits and class marks {m =0, 1, 
2 ... s) and normal frequencies at the class marks. 

6. Check the following curve fitting on the assumption that curves are of the 
logarithmic normal t 3 q)e. Plot data and normal. 


(A) Price relatives, 1924/1913. 


m. . . . 

. 20 

40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 

160 

180 

200 

220 

/%... 

. 0.3 

0 

1.0 

2.6 

7.2 

11.6 

19.4 

17.3 

14.7 

9.8 

8.8 

m. . . . 

. 240 

260 

280 

300 

320 

340 

360 

380 

400 

420 

440 

/%••• 

. 2.3 

2.9 

0.5 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

0 

0.3 



log Qi 

= 2.12234; 

log Q 2 

= 2.20088; log Q 3 = 

2.28230 




Logarithmic normal computed at successive a-r points (X), centering at 
X = 159.16. 


X 70,16 80.43 92.19 105.67 121.13 138.85 159.16 

Y 0.46 1.60 4.29 8.98 14.63 18.57 18.36 

Z 182.44 209.13 239.72 274.79 314.98 361.06 Mo = 147.73 

Y 14.14 8.48 3.96 1.44 0.41 0.09 19.06 

(B) Price relatives, 1924/1913. 

m 60 70 90 110 130 150 170 190 210 

/% 0.7 2.7 6.0 11.0 16.0 17.5 18.7 11.0 8.0 

m 230 250 270 290 310 330 350 370 390 

/% 5.6 1.2 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.2 0 0 0.2 

log Qi = 2.10053; log Q 2 = 2.19138; log Qs = 2.26421 

Logarithmic normal computed at successive cr points (Z), centering at 
Z = 153.24. 

Z 66.28 76 21 87.64 100.78 115.89 133.26 153.24 

Y 0.48 1.65 4.41 9.20 14.95 18.91 18.64 

Z 176.21 202.63 233.01 267.94 308.11 354.31 

Y 14.30 8.55 3.98 1.44 0.41 0 09 


7, Check the following logarithmic normal distribution (F) fitted to a distribution 
of 241 towns in England and Wales classified by case rates (per 1000 living) of infec- 
tious diseases. Plot data and normal. 
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m 

.... 1 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

/% 

.... 2.1 

16.2 

28.6 

17.0 

12.0 

9.1 

6.6 

F 

.... 2.0 

17.0 

24.0 

19.8 

13.2 

8.4 

5.6 

m 

.... 15 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

/% 

.... 2.9 

2.1 

1,2 

1.7 

0 

0 

0.4 

F 

.... 3.5 

2,1 

1.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 


8. Check the following curve fitting and accompanying calculations: 
Variability of length of business cycle in the United States, 1796-1923 


(Mitchell, “Business Cycles,” p. 399) Analysis by logarithmic normal curve 
based on quartiles interpolated by sloped frequencies. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Duration No. of Cycles 

Normal 

Deviations (d) 

Fit 

Years (m) 

/ 

F 

(2)-(3) 

d/PE 

1 

1 

0.68 

0.32 

0.58 

2 

4 

5.21 

-1.21 

1 

bo 

3 

10 

8.15 

1.85 

1.11 

4 

5 

6.96 

-1.96 

-1.25 

5 

6 

4.65 

1,35 

1.00 

6 

4 

2.77 

1.23 

1.15 

7 

1 

1.58 

-0 58 

-0.70 

8 

0 

0.88 

-0.88 

-1.41 

9 

1 

0.49 

0.51 

1.09 

10 

0 

0.27 

-0.27 

-0.77 

Qi = 2.805 

i = 

4.156 (4.031)* 

<r = 1.975 (1 686)* 


Q2 = 3.672 

ff = 

3.752 (3.676)* 

= 2 352 (0.588)* 


03 = 5.157 

Mo = 

3.061 (3.0455)* 

^2 = 7.453 (3.578)* 



* Usual metiod; substituting the fitted curve materially increases the higher moments. Sloping 
the frequencies does not change i, and decreases s only from 1 . 686 to 1 . 669. The correction for 
sloped frequencies is unimportant here, since the distribution is irregular and the number of classes 
adequate. The betas by the usual method, without Sheppard’s correction, are 0.538 and 3.544 
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MATHEMATICAL NOTES 

Statistical notation. — The student of business statistics in the social sciences will 
not find the higher branches of mathematics necessary, but he should be familiar 
with algebraic notation, logarithms, etc. It should be recalled that in a series of 
factors and addends, plus and minus signs separate terms; for example; 5 + 2X3 
— 1 is grouped 5 + (2 X 3) — 1 = 10. The expressed signs, X and -f-, are read in 
succession, as 10 -4- 5 X 2 = 4; but the slant line expressing division governs to the 
end of the term, as, 10/5 X 2 = 1. Also, in multiplication and division, like signs 
give plus, and unlike, minus. When plus and minus numbers are added without 
regard to the signs, the result is called the absolute or arithmetic sum rather than the 
algebraic sum. Such a sum is designated by vertical bars or single quotation signs- 
Thus, the summation of the deviations: —2, +5, —3; is written, S | d |, or X'd' = 10, 
though the algebraic sum is zero; that is, Sd = 0. 

It should be noted that percentages and usually inaex numbers carry two decimal 
places (hundredths), understood. For example, 80 (%) X 25 (%) = 20 (%), 
whether the per cent signs are written or merely implied. To avoid errors in more 
extended computations, such figures should be written with the decimal expressed, 
as 0.80 X 0.25 = 0.20. 

The reciprocal of a number is the number itself divided into unity, thus the 
reciprocal of 5 is ■§• or 0.2, and the reciprocal of 100 is or 0.01. If the decimal 
reciprocal of a large number is to be obtained, difficulty may be encountered in 
determining the location of the decimal point. The following rule will be of use as a 
guide. Place the first significant figure of the calculated reciprocal under the units 
place of the number, and put the decimal point of the reciprocal as many places to 
the left of the decimal point of the number as there are places preceding the decimal 
in the number. For example, suppose the reciprocal of 251,867.432 is desired. 
The reciprocal as calculated to five significant figures is 39,703. The following form 
will place the decimal (except in the case of 10”) : 


0 . 


251867. 

000003 


432 

9703 


Thus the decimal reciprocal is 0.0000039703. In index numbers the reciprocal of 
the index (percentage) is often required, as the reciprocal of 20, 80, and 150 — ^which 
may be written as 1/0.20 ~ 5, 1/0.80 = 1.25, and 1/1.50 == 0.67, or as index numbers 
500, 125, and 67, respectively. 

The use of the summation sign. — word of caution may be in order regarding 
the use of the summation sign in algebraic transformations. It must be remembered 
that S is not a factor but is a symbol meaning the sum of n terms using successive 
values of the related variables in the expression following the symbol. The summa- 
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tion is applicable only to the next plus or minus sign except as modified by a paren- 
thesis. Thus, 2,xy + c implies a summation of the terms {xy + x'y' + rr'V', etc.) 
to which total is added c, and is not the same as '2:>{xy + c). It follows, then, that if 
a constant, as 6, occurs in a summated term, it may be written before S, that is, 
outside the indicated parenthesis. Thus ^bx == bZx. Also the summation of a 
constant, as ilf, is n times the constant. Thus, SAf = nllfj ^(xy -j- c) = ^xy -f- 
and = n2x^. In this connection it should be noted that though x, xy, x^, 

and similar terms are variables, their summations as '2>x, hxy, and are constants. 
A careful distinction should always be made between variables and constants- 
Variables preceded by S cannot be canceled as factors, and powers or roots cannot 
be applied to these variables. Thus i:>xy + cannot be simplified, and the 
square of 'Zx^ is (Sa;2)2, not 'ZxK In summing fractions a constant denominator is 
unchanged; as, '^{xja) == Sa?/cr = (I/o') 2a:, and 2(a:y/2a:^) = 'Zxy/'Zx^* 

Scales.— Various scales are used in calculation and in graphic representation, 
the two most important of which are the arithmetic (ordinary) and geometric (ratio 
or logarithmic). An arithmetic scale or progression proceeds by equal intervals, as 
10, 20, 30, etc.; a geometric scale or progression proceeds by equal ratios; as, 1, 2, 4, 
8, etc. The relation between the arithmetic and geometric scales is expressed by 
logarithms, the logs of a geometric series forming an arithmetic series. A table of 
logarithms gives numbers at regular intervals from 1 to 10, and the corresponding 
logs, from 0 to 1. The common logarithm is in theory the exponent of 10 required 
to equate the given number; hence, a number between 10 and 100 will have a log 
between 1 and 2, etc. A brief discussion of logarithms is given later in connection 
with a table of logarithms (cf. p. 331). 

A reciprocal scale has many uses, as in distributing overhead costs in accounting, 
and in plotting Pearl-Reed curves. Ruled paper thus scaled may be obtained of 
dealers, or paper may be ruled by designating equal intervals, thus: 


Intervals 0 0.2 04 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.2 etc. 

Designation ^ 5.00 2.50 1.67 1.25 1.00 0.83 etc. 


The scale may be varied by graduating the intervals narrower or wider, to suit the 
purpose at hand. The data are plotted according to the designations; thus in effect 
the reciprocals are plotted. 

Calculation of roots. — If roots are required to a greater degree of accuracy than 
can be obtained by the use of logarithms or other tables, the foEowing method, 
which is adapted to a calculating machine, may prove convenient: 

Given the number, n®, of which the icth root is to be found. 

1. Make an estimate ig) of the required root 

2. Revise this estimated root {g) by the formula, 

f 


92 - 


x^~ 


^9 


3. Repeatedly revise the estimate by the same formula until the change resulting 
from revision is less than the allowable margin of error. 

Illustration: Eind the fifth root of 4,084,101. 


Estimate g = 20, as the root; then, 


9it 


9z = • 


4,084,101 - 3,200,000 
5 X 160,000 

4,0 84,101 - 4,187,328.9 
5 X 198,403.65 


+ 20 = 21.1051 


+ 21.1051 *21.0010 
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Further revisions may be made if the root is required to a greater degree of accuracy. 
The formula is readily proved by means of the calculus derivative. 

The constant of ‘‘organic growth”— The “growth” constant, e == 2.718+7 is 
found in many complex mathematical formulas. Its significance and derivation may 
best be illustrated in connection with compound interest, as follows: Let us consider 
the case of one dollar put at interest for an interval of time long enough so that it earns 
100% at simple interest; that is, the amount at the end of the time is double the 
investment. This is equivalent to saying that the interest is compounded only 
once, namely, at the end of the interval. If, however, the interest is compounded 
at the end of each half interval, the rate of interest is 50% for the half interval, and 
the final amount may be expressed as (1 + Similarly if the interest is com- 
pounded at the end of each quarter interval, the amoimt becomes (1 + i)^. If the 
number of times that the investment is compounded is further increased, the amount 
is further increased, up to a certain limit, thus: 

Interest compounded: 


once (at end of interval) 
twice (at middle and end) 
five times 
ten times 

one hundred times 
one thousand times 


(1 + 1 )^ = 2 
(1 = 2.25 

(1 +i)5 = 2.49 
(1 +.j3^)io = 2.59 
(1 = 2.70 

(1 = 2.72 


The values thus found may be expressed in general by a binomial expansion, as 


„ , , , , , 1 , SC® - 1) 1 , X(X - 1) (X - 2) 1 ^ 

5 + g 

where the factorial, |^ == 1-2; [3 — 1*2 -3; |4: = l-2*3*4, etc. If, now, x 
approaches infinity, x, a; — 1, a; — 2, etc., are practically equal, and the equation 
becomes: 

e = 1 + 1 + ^ + i + 3 ^, etc. = 2.71828+ 


Mathematical proofs for some of the more important theorems in statistics 
pertinent to the preceding chapters, together with certain formulas and their uses, 
are suggested in the following pages. They are classifi^ according to the headings 
of the chapters to which they are most closely related. 


Averages 

The deviations from the arithmetic mean (M) balance; i.e., Sd = 0. Proof: 
Sd = S(X — XX/n) = SX — nZXjn — 0. (The summation of a constant, as 
is n times the constant.) 

The absolute deviations (S'd') from the median are a minimum. This may be 
demonstrated by plotting the items and the median point as the origin on a hori- 
zontal scale, expressing the deviations as lines parallel to the scale, and observing 
the effect of shifting the origin past one of the plotted items (see Chart 7). 

If a constant (C) is added to each of a series of items (m), the arithmetic mean {M) 
is increased by that constant 

2(771 + C)/n = (2771 + n(J)/n = Af + C 
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The sum of the squares of the deviations about the arithmetic mean (M) is a 
minimum. 

S(Z - '2X/ny - SX2 - 2SX SX/n + n(SX)Vn2 - SX® - (SX)V?i 
Change M by adding C: 

= Z(X - SX/7^ - Cy = SX2 + (SX)Vn + nC2 - 2 (SX)V^ - 2CSX 
+2CSX = SX2 - (SX)V^ + nC^ 

which is larger than before. 

A constant factor (C) included in a series of positive weights (w) applied to the 
positive variable numbers (m) will not change the resulting arithmetic, geometric, 
or harmonic means, since C carried into the product is canceled by division. Hence 
the ratio of the weights, rather than their differences, is significant. Also, the 
constant (C) added to each weight causes the ratio of one weight to any other to 
approach unity, thus, as C increases, progressively neutralizing the effect of the 
weights. This is evident if the average (weights as + C) is written: 

4- C'Zm 
Xw 4- Cn 

which is a weighted mean of XmwiXw and CiXm/n), where n is the number of m’s, 
and the weights are Xw (the original weights) and nC, respectively. The principle 
holds for the average of log m, and 1/m. 

The quadratic mean (Q) of a variables series (m) is greater than the arithmetic 
mean (Af). 

Write d = m — Af , then m = Af 4- d. And Xd/n — 0. 
g2 = 2mVw = 2(Af 4- d)Vn 

= AT^ + 2MXdln 4- Xd^jn = Af^ 4- Xd'^fn 
> Af 2 and 0 > Af 

For two unequal positive numbers, the arithmetic (Af), geometric (G), and har- 
monic (H) means give the inequalities: 

M>G>H 


Write the two numbers a and h as 

a ^ M ^ d, and 5 == Af 4- d 

then (AT - d) (Af 4- d) = Af2 - d2 = ah = O'* 

hence M >G 

But Af jy = since 


hence 

and 


[(a 4- 6)/2] X [2/(l/a + 1/6)] = db ^ G^ 
M/G = G/H 
M>G>E 
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Multiplying each of the items of a series by the constant C, multiplies their arith- 
metic mean (ilf), geometric mean (G), and harmonic mean (H) by 0. 

^Cmfn = C'Zmjn = C + Jf 

{Cmx'Cmt' . . . = Cirni-m^- ; ; . = C'G 

nl'LiXIQm) = Cnl'L{llm) 

The arithmetic mean (M) of n variable items (mi -|- m 2 . . . + m^) is greater 
than the geometric mean ( 6 ^), which is greater than the harmonic mean (H). 

Assume a variable series (mi + m 2 . . . + mn) having a geometric mean of 
unity. Plot these items on the line Fi = m (diagonal line of Chart 41). Plot also 
1 4- logem and 2 — 1/m on each m ordinate, respectively. These points fall on 
the curves F 2 = 1 + log^m, the slope of which is 1/m; and F 3 == 2 — 1/m, the 
slope of which is l/m\ Then the curves Fi, F 2 , and Fs are tangent at m = 1 , 
since each F and its slope is unity at that point; and as indicated by the slopes, at 
all other points Fi is above F 2 , and F 2 is above F 3 . Hence, except when all m's 
are equal 

2Fi > SF 2 > SFa 

Substituting the equations of the curves and dividing by n, 



M > 1 +log.(? >2 - MR 

Since 

loge G = 0; M > 1 

and 

-1 > - 1/H; 1>H 

since 

G = 1, M >G> H 


The proof may be considered general since, if the m’s are each multiplied by a 
constant, the three averages are also multiplied by the same constant. 

The average of positive variables (m) and the average of their reciprocals ( 1 /m), 
using identical weights with m and 1 /m, respectively, will give a product greater 
than unity. For the geometric mean of m and 1 /m is unity; that is, (assuming sub- 
script of m with w) 

(miW . . . mn*")^/” X (l/mi“’-l/m 2 *" . . . 1/mn^y^^ = 1 
But the arithmetic mean is greater than the geometric mean, hence, 

(Xmw/^w) X (21 m w/'Zw) > 1 

For this reason the average of price relatives (m) forward and backward, using identi- 
cal weights with m and 1 /m, is said to have an upward bias. 

The differences between the arithmetic (M), geometric {G), and harmonic {H) 
means of a variable series of numbers (m) are lessened if a constant (C) is added to 
the numbers. 

Assume the conditions represented in Chart 41, and add an infinitesimal (C) to 
each m. Then, including the summations of the slopes, 

ikf + C> 1 + C 2 (l/m)/ 7 i > 2 - 1 /H + C 2 (l/m 2 )/n 
but 1 < 2 (l/m)/n < 2 (l/m 2 )/tt 
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since S(l/m)/n = IJH > 1, and S(l/?w2)/n oil/m > 

of 1/m > 1/H > 1 = (j of 1/m 

Hence the inequalities M > G > H are lessened. 

The proof is readily extended to series of any value of Gi 

K- SCALE 



Chakt 41 

Illustration of the proof that the arithmetic (M), geometric (G), and harmonic (H) 
means of a positive variable (m) are unequal in the sequence M > G "> H, The curves 
yi==m, F 2 = 14' loge w, and Fs = 2 — l/x, are plotted against the horizontal m scale, 
where the geometric mean of the given m’s is unity. The slopes of the curves, which are 
tangent at m = 1, are 1, 1/x, and 1/x^, respectively. From the equation and slopes of 
the three curves the reqxiired inequalities are readily proved. 

If weights (w? = a + 6) proportional to the average of the positive fundamentals 
(a and h) are given, the unit harmonic mean (JJE) of the ratios (m = 6/a) is indi- 
cated, where the weights used are the given weights divided by 1 + m. 

UH = X{niw/l + m)/2(tc/l + m) 

= S[(6/a) (a + h)/(^Tb/a)] ^ 2[(a + 6)/(rT6/a)] 

= 26/Sa 

A constant factor with w will not change the result. 

If weights (w = a^6^^) proportional to the geometric mean of the positive 
fundamentals (a and 6) are given, the root-harmonic mean (RH) of the ratios 
(m = 6/a) is indicated, where the weights used are the given weights divided by the 
square root of the ratio. 
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EH = 

= l^m^wj'Z'wrnr^^ 

= S5/2a 

A constant factor with will not change the result. 

The geometric mean of a geometric series, having frequencies forming a sym- 
metrical distribution, is identical with the root harmonic mean. 

This proposition may be visualized by the averaging of the accompanying m^s: 


m 

S 

wt 

mXxjot 

a 

1 

l/Va 

y/a 

o2 

2 

2lV^ 

2\/^ 


1 


y/a^ 


EH — (a/S + 2\/o? +'\/S^)/(l/\/^ + 2/\/o2 -j- \ j^ a) = op^ 

It is obvious from the arrangement of the weights and the products that the 
root harmonic mean of such a series will always be the square root of the first and 
last m’s, which is also the geometric mean. 

This proposition still holds if the m series is at various ratio intervals, provided 
these intervals are symmetrically arranged. 

Dispersion 

The standard deviation (o*) of given variable items (m) about the arithmetic mean 
(M) is a minimum. Take a variable origin E: 

Then, = X(m — Ey n = — 2mR + E^) n 

If O' or 0-2 is a minimum, 

da^JdE = 'Z2{JR — m) ri = 0 
Hence Sm = nE; E = 'Zm/n — M 

Prove that the square of the standard deviation is equal to the mean of the 
squares of the items (m) less the square of the mean (ilf ) of the items; that is, prove 
0-2 — (Sm^/n) — ikf®: 

By definition, expanding, and taking M = Zmln, 

or* = S(m — MY -^71 = {ZrnP — 2Zm^/n + n^^/'nF) n 
= (Sm^ — In) -5- n = {Zm^/n) — 

It is obvious that adding any constant to the items of a series wiU not change the 
standard deviation, since it changes the mean by the same constant and therefore 
does not change the deviations from the mean. 
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Index numbers 

The analysis of Pisher^s ideal index number may be indicated as follows: 

^poqo J^Po^i ^po^o 

and similarly Qr X Pb — V 

Hence, P.Qi = (P»P,)^^ (QbQr)^ = (PbQr)^ {PrQi)^ = = V 

Or the same evidence of consistency may be adduced by writing the formtilas in full, 
thus: 

, X ^ 

\ spoS'o ^piqo 


\ Spono 


^piQo ^ ^PiQi 
Spo^o Spo$i 


If these two formulas are multiplied, we have: 

pn. =^sr3iMi=7 

Vspofi'o^SpoSo 

Trends 

Certain uses of the derivatives and integrals of trends have been noted. The 
more important derivative equations are given below. In these equations, y 
represents the vertical scale (trend) and x the horizontal scale (time), while u and v 
are fxmctions of x. For example, u might equal or a + 5a; + ca;^, which mag- 
nitudes have a defined relation to x. The letter C means a constant term, and k 
a constant factor. Expressions like dy/dx or du/dx mean the slopes of the curve 
y or u with respect to x (that is, as measured along the x horizontal scale). 
Derivative equations: 

dx 

For example, the derivative {dy/dx) of the function, y = is Sa;^ (slope). And of 
y r= the derivative is §a;”^ = 1 -f- (2\/a;). 

d{ky) ^ 
dx dx 

That is, a constant factor reappears in the derivative; for example, if y = Bx^; 
dy/dx = lOx. Or, if y = ^{x^ + 3a;), dy/dx = 5(2a; + 3). 


That is, if y = C (a constant), the slope is zero. 

d{u + v) 

dx dx dx 
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That is, successive terms are differentiated separately. For example, 


d{cL -]r ca?®) 

dx 


== 5 -f- 2(? 


d{uv) 

dx 


dv 

= W-" + V 

dx 


du 

dx 


This expresses the method of differentiating the product of two functions of x. For 
example, if y = x^(x^ — 1), dyjdx = 2x(x^ — 1) + 3x^ X x^ = 5x^ — 2a;. This 
result might also be found by writing y x^ — x^ and differentiating the terms 
separately. 

d(ulv) __ (du/dx)v — u(dvldx) 
dx 

This expresses the derivative of u v, and may be used also if numerator or denom- 
inator is a constant. For example, if 

y = — ^ — -, dy/dx = [3x^(x^ — 1) — a;^ X 2a;] (a;^ — 1)^ = (x^ — 3a;^) -v- (x^ — i)s 

a;^ — 1 

An expression like y — 4/a;2 may be differentiated as a fraction: 

dy/dx = (0 X — 4 X 2a;) a;^ = — 8/a;® 

Or it may be written: 

y — 4a; ”2; dy/dx = — Sa;”® = — 8/a;® 

The following derivative equations may^be added (angles are measured in radians, 
27r radians = 360 


d(sin u) 

du 

== cos w— -; 
dx 

d(cos v) 

du 

— — smu — 
dx 

dx 

dx 

d(tan u) 

= sec^w— ; 
dx 

d(cot u) 

« du 
= — csc^ u - 7 -; 

dx 

dx 

dx 

d(sec u) 

du 

= sec u tan u — > 
dx 

d(csc u) 

du 

== — CSC tt cot u 

dx 

dx 

dx 

d(loge u) 

du/dx 

d(logio u) 

0.4343 du 

u dx 

dx 

u ’ 

dx 

dx 

= «:“^logefc; 
dx 

df_ 

dx 




du 



dx 

dx 



Integration, which expresses algebraically the area {A) under a curve, is the 
reverse of differentiating and may be performed by reversing the operation of the 
rules above. For example, if 2 / = 2a;; A = a;* + C — ^the latter term is an unknown 
constant. If C may be disregarded; A — x^ will give the area under the curve, 
y = 2a;, from the origin to any specified x. The area from one specified x to another 
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z, may be found by substituting each z successively in the integral equation, and 
subtracting the areas thus found. The unknown constant, C, will not affect this 
result. 

Prove that the derivative of the function 

T is dT/dx=^knx^-'^ 

Assuming that x is time, at ic, T = ksif*; and a little later, at x + Ax on the time scale, 
T = k{x + Ax)” 

= kx^ + knx^~^Ax + kn(n — 1) (x”“"^) (Ax)* 2 + . . . A (Ax)® 

To measure the rise (AT) of T between x and x + Ax, subtract 

AT — k(x + Ax)® — /fcx® = /cnx®“^Ax -j- kn(n ~ 1) (x®'“^)(Ax)* 4 * 2 -f- , . . *(Ax)® 

Divide the equation by Ax, and diminish Ax so that AT and Ax simultaneously 
approach zero as a limit (A becomes the infinitesimal d), then, since terms having 
the factor dx approach zero, 

dT/dx — knx^'^^ 

which is the slope of a tangent to the curve on the ordinate, x. Conversely, the 
antiderivative, or integral of A;nx®“"^, is kx^; or of fcx”, is 

(A;x®+i) 4 - (71 + 1) 

An undetermined constant (C) is understood with an integral, since, if the operation 
were again reversed, any constant, or group of constants, would be dropped, inas- 
much as it does not affect the slope. 

The normal equations of parabolas. — ^The derivation of the equations used with 
the straight-line and parabola trends may be briefly suggested. It will be seen that, 
in the general equation, T == a + hx -4- cx*, a determines a central height; 6x, a 
slope; and cx*, a constant curvature. To equate these measures in the data (Y) 
and the trend (T), we assume that SF = ST; SxF == SxT; and Sx*F = Sx*T. 
If a + &x + cx* is substituted for T in each of these equalities, the so-called normal 
equations are obtained: 

SF = ?za + 6Sx 4- cSx* 

2JxF = aSx 4" hSx* 4" cSx* 

Sx*F = aSx* + h2x3 4- cXx* 

The normal equations of the straight-line trend, similarly derived, will lack the 
c terms and the Sx*F equation, while the normal equations for the cubic will require 
d terms and a Sx^F equation, which may be added by noting the succession of the 
powers of x. The equations previously discussed in trend fitting are derived by 
simple algebraic transformation from the normal equations on the assumption that, 
with time centered, sums of odd powers of x equal zero. When by reason of 
weightings or irregular intervals this assumption does not hold true, the constants 
must be obtained by solving the normal equations. 

That the parabola trend fi tted to data by the least squares formulas has the least 
possible standard deviation (SF — T^ a minimum) of any curve of its type, may be 
proved by the calculus method of derivation, from the equation, where d = F — T, 

Sd* = S(F - T)* == s(F - a - 5x ~ cx*)* 
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The first derivatives with respect to a, h, and c, at the minimum of are, 
du^jda = nu^''^du/da, where u ~ S(F — a — hx — cx^Yj etc., or 

22(F -a -lx- cx^) (-1) = 0 
2S(F — a — lx — cx^) (—x) — 0 
2S(F — a — lx — cx^) (—x^) = 0 

which reduce to the three normal equations, respectively. The same proof may be 
applied to a straight-line or a parabola of any degree. 

In analytic geometry, the parabola is generally described as a curve every point 
of which is equally distant from a line called the directrix, and a point not on the line 
called the focus. If a horizontal line is taken as the directrix and a point located 
one unit above this line is taken as the focus, a parabola ^ = x^/2 is generated. 
This curve has positive curvature (approximately U-shaped); the anti-mode, or 
lowest point, is mid-way between the focus and directrix; and the X-axis and 
F-axis intersect at the anti-mode. The latics rectum (the chord through the focus and 
parallel to the directrix) is two units in length; that is, it extends one unit on each 
side of the focus. 

The modified geometric trend. — The fitting of the modified geometric curve by 
the method of grouped data may be explained as follows: Assume for convenience 
six items, with the origin at the initial item: 

(a -j- h); (a -j- 6c); (u -f- 6c*); (a -k 6c®); (u -k 6c^); (ci -k 6c®) 

Take the following summations (/Si, /S2, and /S3) : 

/Si = (a -k 6) + (a -k 6c); /S2 = (o -k 6c*) -k (o + 6c®); S3 ~ (a -k W) + (a -k 6c®) 

Si = 2(1 “k 6(c -k 1); S2 === 2(1 "k 6c*(c -k 1); S3 = 2(i -k 6c^(c “k 1) 

Differencing these summations eliminates the a's and dividing the differences 
leaves only c* (or in general c”*); hence c* = (S3 — S^/{S 2 — Si) = c*”. And 

S2 - Si = 6(c* - 1) (c -k 1) - 6(c* - 1) V(c - 1), since (c”» - l)/(c - 1) 

^tn~l ^ ^ 

or, in general, (S2 — Si) = 6(c’” — l)V(c — 1) 

hence 6 = (S2 - Si) (c - l)/(c”* - 1)* 

Also (S2 - Si)/(c’” - 1) - 6(c + 1) - Si - 2a 

and a = [Si - (S2 - Si)/(c^ - 1)] w 

When a modified geometric trend is to be passed through only three points, 
Fi, F2, and F3, separated by t units, 

Fi = a -k 6; F2 = a -k 6c*; and Fa = a -k 6c^* 

Differencing these items eliminates the a^s, and the ratio of the differences is c*; hence 

c* = (Fa -- F2)/(F2 - Fi) 

and F, - Fi - 6(c* - 1); and 6 = (F2 - Fi)/(c* - 1) 

Also a — Yx — h 
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The Pearl-Reed trend. — The equation usually given for the Pearl-Reed curve is: 

y = TzHX + 

the first derivative of which is 

dyidx = hyijz — y)lh 



Pearl-Reed curve (dotted line) and normal cumulative curve (solid line) plotted on 
probability paper. The Pearl-Reed curve is the trend computed in Example 50. The 
normal curve is drawn so as to coincide with the Pearl-Reed curve in its central portion. 
The cumulatives of the normal cumulative curve have been read from the chart and their 
first differences are given in Example 89, column N. For a comparison of this normal 
curve with the smoothed derivative of the Pearl-Reed curve {dTfdx of Example 89), 
see Chart 43. 

The term X (e®)*; let 

e® = 1 ? and (e®) = w 
y = IJO. -h mjf) = 1/(1 A + 


then 
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The equation therefore involves three constants: 1/A;; vlh] and w, which may be 
written as a, 6, and c, respectively. Then, ?/ = l/(a + hc^) or \jy ^ a h(?. 
But the original equation may prove more convenient for integration or differentia- 
tion. 

The first and second derivatives of the Pearl-Heed and Gompertz curve, and the 
determination of each abscissa and ordinate at the respective points of inflection, 
may be obtained by the steps outlined as follows: 



Chaet 43 

Comparison of a normal frequency curve of distribution, rectangular figure, and a 
derivative distribution based on the Pearl-Reed curve, smooth line (cf. Example 89, 
columns A and dT/dx). The curves were constructed graphically (cf. Chart 42) so as to 
coincide in their central portion. Comparison indicates that the Pearl-Reed derivative 
curve, thus adjusted to the normal, falls somewhat below the normal at a distance of one 
standard deviation from the mode, coincides with it at approximately two standard 
deviations, but rises above it at three standard deviations. The mode is about 1877, and 
one standard deviation is about 23 years. 


The Pearl-Reed curve. 

T 

dco 

didT/dx) 


a + bcf 
— hcF loge C 
iTri 


= — T^hc^ loge c 
dT 


= — b loge C ^ loge c J 

= b loge C {2T^b(?'^ loge 0 — loge c) 


^ c {2Tb<f - 1) 

Equating the second derivative to zero to find the point {x) of inflection, we have 
c^T^loge^ c {2Tbc^ - 1) =0 

2Tb(^ = 1; and be* = ~ 


At the’point of inflection, 
T 


1 

a + l/(2r) 
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which, when the original equation describes a Pearl-Reed curve, places the point of 
inflection at 50% of the upper asymptote. 

The computation of a Pearl-Reed derivative distribution, and a normal curve 
adjusted graphically to it, is illustrated in Example 89, and Charts 42 and 43. 

Example 89. — Computation of the derivative distribution based upon the Pearl- 
Reed curve as obtained in Example 50, and extrapolated (1800-1950), so as to 
approximate the completed curve. The general equation of the trend is: T = 1 -i- 
(a -t- 6(f), which as here modified and solved for the constants becomes: T == 10® 
(100 -4- 1280 X 0.5*). The first derivative of the general Pearl-Reed equation is 
dT/dx = — ir*6(f logeC, which here becomes dT/dx =— (3'^6(f logc) -5- (0.4343 X 
10®), since log^ = logio 0.4343. A frequency curve has been obtained from the 
trend by taking its first differences (AiT). A normal frequency curve (iV), adjusted 
to the derivative curve in its central portion, has been graphically calculated, cf. 
Chart 42. The derivative and first differences curves are alike, and the normal 
curve conforms rather closely to the two. 


Year x Y he? T dT/dx AiT N 

1800 -4 ... 20,480 4.9 3.4 

1805 4.8 1.8 

1810 -3 ... 10,240 9.7 6.6 

1815 9-5 6.7 

1820 -2 ... 5,120 19.2 13.0 

1825 18-4 15.2 

1830 -1 ... 2,560 37.6 25.1 

1835 34.9 36.3 

1840 0 76 1,280 72.5 46.6 

1845 62.6 67.0 

1850 1 130 640 135.1 81.0 

1855 103.0 112.5 

1860 2 220 820 238.1 125.7 

1865 ... 146.6 146.6 

1870 3 396 160 384.6 164.0 

1875 171.0 171.0 

1880 4 530 80 555.6 171.1 

1885 158.7 168.7 

1890 6 725 40 714.3 141.5 

1895 119.1 121.7 

1900 6 838 20 833.3 96.3 

1905 75.7 84.0 

1910 7 892 10 909.1 57.3 

1915 43.3 46.5 

1920 8 969 5 952.4 31.4 

1925 23.3 20.7 

1930 9 ... 2.5 975.6 16.5 

1935 13.0 9.0 

1940 10 ... 1.25 988.6 8.5 

1945 5.2 2.7 

1950 11 ... 0.625 933.,8 4.3 


The Gompertz curve. — A similar analysis of the Gompertz curve in its elemen- 
tary form is as follows: 
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T = 


loge T = loge a + C® loge & 

{dTjdx) IT == loge h X loge C 
dT/dx = T<f loge h X loge C 

d{dTldx)ldx = {TcF loge C + loge 6 loge c) loge 6 X loge C 
= C^T loge h X loge^ C (1 + C® loge 6) 





Comparison of a normal frequency distribution, rectangular figure, and a smoothed- 
Kne derivative distribution based on the Gompertz curve (cf. Example 90, columns N 
and dT/dx). Since the original Gompertz curve has its points of inflection at a/e ~ 
1000/2.7183, the derivative curve is skewed in a form closely approximating a logarithmic 
normal. The position of the rr-scale, on which the derivative curve approximates a normal, 
may be found by means of the quartiles as follows: Add to each x the correction: 
c = (Q2^—QiQ^) (.Qi + Qs ““ 2 Q 2 ). The quartiles computed on the a:-scale are Qi — 3.088; 
Q 2 = 5.062; and Qz = 7.517, and c = (25.624 - 23.212) ^ 0.481 = 5.015, or c = 5, 
approximately. 


Equating the second derivative to zero to obtain the point (x) of inflection we 
have 

(fT loge & loge^ C (1 + log 6) =0 
c^log6=— 1; and <f —■ ^ 


At point of inflection, 


T = ah 


loge T = loge o - 
T = a/e 


loge 6 


loge 6 


loge & = loge 0 — 1 


which when the original equation describes a Gompertz curve, places the point of 
inflection at 37% of the upper asymptote. 

— bx 

For purposes of analysis, the equation of the Gompertz curve, T = oe“® , will 
be found convenient. 
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The calculation of a Gompertz derivative curve and a logarithmic normal curve 
adjusted graphically to it, is illustrated in Example 90 and Chart 44. 

Example 90.— Computation of the derivative distribution based upon the 
Gompertz curve as obtained in Example 51, and extrapolated (1790—1960) so as to 
approximate the completed curve. The general equation of the trend is T = o6°*, 
and its first derivative is dTJdx = Tc'logcb X logs c, which here becomes Tc® X 
log b (-0.1549 0 . 43432 ) = Tc® log 6 (-0.82127), since log^ = logio 0.4343. A 

frequency curve may be obtained from the trend by taking its first differences 
AiT. a normal frequency curve (iV) adjusted to the derivative curve has been 
graphically calculated in a maimer similar to that of Chart 42, but the x-scale was 
corrected by adding c = 5 and was written logarithmically. The normal curve 
thus found conforms so closely to the AiT curve that only slight divergencies at the 
extremes can be approximated (cf. Chart 44). c = 0.7 ; log 6 = — 1.525. 


Year x Y c®log6 T dTfdx AiT N 

1790 -2 ... -3.1123 0.77 2.0 

1795 5.9 5.5 

1800 -1 ... -2.1786 6.63 11.8 

1805 23.2 23.9 

1810 0 29 -1.5250 29.85 37.5 

1815 55.8 55.8 

1820 1 90 -1.0675 85.61 75.1 

1825 93.3 93.3 

1830 2 174 -0.7473 178.94 109.8 

1835 ... ... 120.9 120.9 

1840 3 302 -0.5231 299.85 128.8 

1845 130.5 130.5 

1850 4 450 -0.3662 430.33 130.0 

1855 123.9 123.9 

1860 5 532 -0.2563 554.24 116.6 

1865 107.4 107.4 

1870 6 641 -0.1794 661.61 97.8 

1875 87.2 87.2 

1880 7 770 -0.1256 748.86 77.3 

1885 67.9 67.9 

1890 8 820 -0.0879 816.77 59.16 

1895 61.2 61.2 

1900 9 848 -0.0615 867.96 43.8 

1905 37.6 37.6 

1910 10 921 -0.0431 905.52 32.0 

1915 27.3 27.3 

1920 11 936 -0.0302 932.82 23.2 

1925 19.8 19.8 

1930 12 ... -0.0211 952.58 16.5 

1935 .■ 13.9 13.9 

1940 13 ... -0.0148 966.49 11.7 

1945 9.8 10.0 

1950 14 ... -0.0104 976.34 8.4 

1956 7.0 7.0 

1960 15 ... -0.00728 983.33 5.9 
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Fourier analysis. — To a limited extent the Fourier analysis has been appHed 
to curve fitting in frequency distributions and cycles. Various methods of fitting 
the curve, including certain short-cuts, may be found in text books on mathematics 
and engineering. A simple method is as follows: 

1. In the case of frequency distributions, arrange the a^-scale to extend from 
0 to 180, combining any very small classes at the extremes or disregarding them 
entirely. In the case of a cycle, draw the aj-scale through the center {AM) of the 
series, and scale it from 0 to 360, covering the cycle which is assumed to repeat. 

2. Measure at least one ordinate {Y) for every ten units on the o^-scale, or more 
if harmonics higher than the fourth are to be fitted. If the data are incomplete, 
ordinates may be interpolated. Ordinarily, four harmonics will be found sufficient. 

3. The equation of the Fourier series is, 

T == Ao + Ai sin a; -j- Bi cos a; + A 2 sin 2rc -f B 2 cos 2x, etc. 

In this equation Ao is the axis of symmetry; that is, the base line in the case of the 
frequency distribution, or the central line in the case of the cycle. A 1 and Bi are the 
coefficients of the first harmonic; A 2 and B 2 are the coefficients of the second har- 
monic, etc. In the case of the cycle, if it is assumed to be symmetrical, only odd 
numbered harmonics should be calculated, and this is often true of distributions. 

4. Ai is found by multiplying each ordinate (F) by sin Xj and dividing the sum 
of these products by 0.5n {n = the number of ordinates); Bi is similarly found by 
the use of cos x. Harmonics of a higher degree are similarly found, but, as may be 
seen from the formula, the second harmonic employs the sine and cosine of 2a;, etc. 
Values of x running above 360 are reduced by subtracting 360 as many times as pos- 
sible, leaving a positive remainder. In reading the sine and the cosine from a table, 
multiples of 90° are similarly disregarded except as they determine the algebraic 
sign. From 0° to 90°, both sine and cosine are positive; from 90° to 180° the sine is 
positive and the cosine negative; from 180° to 270° both sine and cosine are negative; 
and from 270° to 360° the sine is negative, and the cosine positive. Intermediate 
values may be read from a table giving sines and cosines from 0° to 90°. 

In distributions the curve may be centered by taking Ao = (SF — '2T)/n or by 
multiplying each T by XY/'S^T. 


Time Series Analysis 

In the link-relative method, logarithmic chaining of the link-relatives will 
produce identical seasonal indexes with any assumed base as the origin of the chain- 
ing. 

Assume s subdivisions to the year, and the link-relatives whose logarithms are 
ri, r 2 , rs . . . r«. Since the logarithmic crude chain is an arithmetic cumulative of 
the r’s, their logarithms are themselves the first differences of the logarithmic chain. 
But the correction for slope is Sr at the s items, counting in a circle from the assumed 
base, and the first differences of the corrections are the constant Sr/s. Hence the 
r — Sr/s represents the first differences of the chain corrected for trend. Their 
total being zero (Sr — sSr/s), they are repetitive, and retain the same fiirst differ- 
ences when cumulated in a circle from any base. Hence, when finally centered by 
adding a constant log, they are identical from any base. 

To prove that the Annalisfs method of averaging percentage cycles to obtain a 
composite percentage cycle {CCp) is equivalent to the usual method of averaging 
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average deviation cycles, {dj AIT) ^ assuming a weighted harmonic mean of the aver- 
age deviations to represent the composite average deviation: 

Proof: The Annalists method may be expressed as follows: 

(7Cp = TTd/AD)/i:(w/AD) = 1 4- Xidw/AD)/2(:w/AD) 

Subtract 1 to obtain a composite deviation cycle [CCa)- 

CCp = X(dw/AD)/i:(w/AD) 

The weighted harmonic mean (H) of the average deviations, using the same weights 
(w) as are used in averaging the d/AD cycles, is 

H = ^w/'2.{w/AI>) 

Dividing CCd by H to obtain the d/AD composite cycle (CC), 

CC - [i:{dw/AD)/:!:(w/AD)] [i:w/Xiw/AD)] 

which is identical with the weighted average of the d/AD cycles. 

Correlation 

The introductory formulas for the coefiScient of similarity (Sm) and linear cor- 
relation (r) as illustrated on AD or <r scatter diagrams in the form of Chart 33a, p. 230, 
may be derived as follows. The diagonal deviations are 

dw = iy - x)/V^ 

dv = (y + 

and Sm = (ADv — AD-u})/^^ = Xs/n 

where s is the smaller of each two paired x/ADx and y/ADy correlatives, written 
with the sign of the correlation indicated by that pair (like signs give +; unlike — ). 
The steps in the foregoing transformation are given in an article, ^Tirst Moment 
Correlation,'^ Journal of the American Statistical Associationy December, 1930, 

Also, r = (cr^,2 ~ (rw^)/2 = 'Exy/n 

(by expanding and combining). But x and y are in a units respectively; hence in 
ordinary deviations, x and ?/, 

r = 'Zxaytx/n = Dxy/naxa-y 

{Note: a- or AD as a subscript to a variable is understood to be the <r or AD of 
the variable.) 

The formula may be conveniently written (see below) 

r = 'Sxy/V^x^^ 

The coefficient of correlation r = 'Zxy/^'Zx’^'Zy’^ as applied to the paired devia- 
tions X and y, may be written so that it can be applied to the data X and F, assuming 
that the deviations are to be taken from the respective means, as follows: 

r = (SXF - nMxM^/{{^X^ - nMx^) (SF® -- nMy^)^ 

in which Mx and My are the arithmetic means of the X and F series, respectively. 
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This transformation is readily made by substituting in the equation first given 
the following equalities: 


a; = Z - Mx; y = Y -My 

expanding and combining the terms. 

The relation of the coefficient of correlation (r) to the slope (6) of the regression 
(trend) line of F on Z, is as follows. 

In units of centered deviations, x and i/, 

r = 'Zxy/n(Tx(Ty 

= Sx^/n(2a:Vw)5^(S2/V")^ = 

b = Xxyl'Sx^; r/b = 
r — ha z! cry and h = ray! ax 

The coefficient of linear correlation (r) is equivalent to (1 — S^/ay^)^^ where S 
is the standard error of estimate (standard deviation of the F^s from the regression 
line or trend, T). 

Write the F^s in ay units, and the Z's in ax units from their respective means. 

T = x'Zxyl'^x^ 

The deviations (d) of the y^& from T are 
d — y — x^xyl'SiX^ 

and the standard error of estimate {S) is given by 
nS’^ = 'L{y — x'Lxy/'Ex^Y 

= S2/2 _ 2(Sa:2/)V2a;2 + (Sa;^) {l^xyY/CZx^Y 
whence — {'ZxyY/'Zx^]/n = 1 — (lixy/'Zx^Y 

and 1 - /Sf2 = 1 - 1 + iXxy/:2x^Y = 

or, in ordinary x and y deviation units, 
r2 = 1 - syay’^ 

If r is known, S may be calculated by solving the preceding equation for S 
= V (1 _ r2) 

As applied to serial rankings of correlated data Z and F, 


rr = 1 - [6Sd2/n(w2 - 1)] = r 


where d is the difference between any two paired ranks, and n is the number of items 
in each series. 

Note that the two serial rankings, Z and F, have the same average; that therefore 
X — Y = X — y or the ranks centered; and 'Lx^ = St/^, and ax = vy, also that 
= Yi(n^ — 1)/12; (cf. Journal of the American Statistical Association^ March, 
1925); then, by successive transformations 
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r, = 1 - [6SdVn(w* - 1)] 

= I - S(2; - 2/)V2Sa;2 
= 1 - (Sa:“ - 2^xy + liy^)/2Sx’^ 

= 1 - (2Sa:2 - 2Xxy)/2Xx^ 

= 'Zxy/'Sx^ 

which is the slope (&) of the regression line or rcy/o-x which here equals r, since 

CTx = CTy. 

If a trend of the correlation of F on Z consists of the average of the F-columns, 
(M), as in the correlation ratio (17), then SFF = and 77 ^ = 

Assume n items; ni in the Fi column, W 2 in the F 2 column, etc. Then the trend 
(F) is 

F = XYi/ni; etc. 

the average of which (weights ni, etc.) is SF/ti = if 

SFF == 2 Fi( 2 Fi/? 2 .i) -f- SF 2 (SF 2 /n- 2 )> Gtc. 

SF2 = ni(SFi/wi)2 + n2(SF2/7i2)2, etc. 
which are obviously equal. 

Hence the correlation ratio may be calculated as (cf. below). 

772 = 1 - AS2/(rj,2 = <ri2/<rj,2 

When a correlation table is employed, Zxy is computed from X and F series, 
each centered at an assumed rather than a true average. The amount of correction 
required may be determined as follows: Let x and y be deviations from true averages 
(Ailf). Applying constants Cx and Cy, we have: 

S(a; 4- Cx) ( 2 / + Cy) = Z{xy + xcy + ycx + CxCy) 

~ Zxy + CyZx 4- Cz'^y + ncxCy 
= Zxy 4- ncxCy (since Sa; = 0 = Zy) 

It follows that when Zxy is computed from tmcentered x and y series, it is too large 
by n times the product of the corrections required to adjust the assumed averages, 
or ncxfiy. The values of Cx and Cy will be found in computing <rx and <ry. The formula 
then becomes 

r = (Zxy — nc 3 fiy)/n(rx<ry 
= (Zxy/n Ca^y)/(o'xO'y) 

Prove the identity, under certain conditions, of (1) the general coefiBcient of 
correlation (p); (2) the linear correlation of the data and a trend fitted to the data 
(ryt); and (3) the ratio of the standard deviation of the trend (F) to the standard 
deviation of the data (F) (<r on F-scale). 

Write JIf as arithmetic mean of F and its trend, and S as the standard error of 
estimate, then (write M = ZY/n = 2F/w, and assume ZYT = ZT^): 

= Z(T - M)yn = (SF^ - nM^)/n 
V = S(F - M)yn = (2F2 - nilf2)/n 
^2 = s(F - Ty/n = (SF* - ZT^)/n 
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Assume least squares straight-line and parabola trends, where SFT = (proof 
below); then, by above: 

p2 = 1 = (ST2 - nM2)/(SF2 - nM^) 

r\t = [S(F - M){T - Af)]V2(F - Af)2S(T - MY = (2^2 _ 7ilf2)/(SF2 - wAr2) 
p2 = = (2^2 - 2^A^2)/(SF2 - wAf2) 

Hence p2 = ^^,^2 = o-f2/cry2, when SFT = 2 ^ 2 . 

The identity of 2 FT = 2T2 for a quadratic parabola may be shown thus: 

T = a -\-hx cx^; 'ZYT = a2F + 62a;F -1- c2x2F 

The normal equations of the parabola are: 

2F = na -j- + c2a;2 

2a:F = a2x + 62a:2 + cl^x^ 

Xx^Y = a2a;2 + hl^x^ + cXx* 

Hence 2FT = sum of: 

a2F = na^ -j- o62a? + ac2a;2 
62a:F = db^x -f- h^7:x^ + hc'Ex^ 
c2a;2F = ac2a;2 + hcXx^ + c22a;^ 

These tabulated summations may be written by guide factors thus: 

a hx cx^ 

a na^ + ah'Sx + ac^x^ 
hx ahXx + 62 sa ;2 -f- hcT^x^ ■ -= XYT ^ 
cx^ ac2a;2 -f- hcXx^ + c^T^x^ 

But this set-up obviously expresses 2T2 = 2(o -|- &a; -f crc2)2 and may be contracted 
to a straight-line trend, or expanded to cubics, quartics, etc. 

Hence, for any least squares parabola, 

2FT = 2T2 

The normal equations of which the coej05cients and y-products are given are 
derived as follows: Assume two independent series (u and v) and one dependent 
series (y) each centered (u = U — 'SU/Uf etc.) as deviations from its average. 
Required, a and &, such that au -\-hv = y', where 2 ( 2 / ^ y'Y is a minimum. Sub- 
stituting au -+- hv for 2 /' in 2 ( 2 / — y'Yy differentiating successively with respect to 
a and 6, and equating to zero, we have the normal equations: 

a2w2 4- h'Zuv = Xuy 

dSuv -}- 62»2 = xvy 

the coefficients and 2 /-products being readily obtained by multiplying au -{-bv = y 
(instead of 2 /') successively by u and v, and summating in each case. The equations 
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may be solved in this form, or they may be reduced to r values by assuming the data 
to be expressed as or-cycles, thus making <r = 1. Dividing through by n, we obtain: 

a + 

Cl''^uv ”i~ ^ ” '^vy 

which, expanded to include n independent series, is the form here used. 

To prove the formulas for r involving diagonal deviations: 

It may be shown, by elementary geometry, that in a squared chart of x and y 
deviations, the diagonal deviations dv (upper right, lower left) and dw (upper left, 
lower right) are: 

= (y + x )/\/2 
4, = (^ - a:) / a/5 
Hence, the diagonal variances are: 

(Tv^ == 2 ( 2 / + xy {2n) 

- 2 ( 2 / - xY ^ (2n) 


and their sums and differences are: 


<jY + + 22/ 

cY — (yv?‘ == 42a;2/ (2n) = 2Zxyln 

But if the diagonal frequencies are taken as of unit class intervals, these intervals 
are decreased and the standard deviations increased numerically by the ratio \/2, 
and the variances by the ratio 2. Hence, in this case, the above sums and differ- 
ences are: 

+ (Tv3^ = + 2<ry^ 


cTtc^ = ^'Zxy/n 


When the ceUs of a double frequency distribution are set in a frame of unit class 
intervals, and the diagonal frequencies are also taken as unit class intervals, 

\{<xY ~ = '^xy/n 

Dividing by (T^fTy, 


But 


((Tv® — (Tv}^) -f- (4o'xa-y) = '2xy {ncTxffy) = r 
(xY ~i" ~ 2(ra;^ -{- 2<ry^ 


Subtracting 2<jyY from each member, 


Substituting (four lines above), 


= 2{ax^ + — (Tto^) 

r = (cTx* + (Ty^ — (Ty,^) “ {2<rx(ry) 


In negative correlations arY may be substituted for <rtY and the sign of correlation 
reversed. 
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Probability and Ctirve Fitting 

The formulas relating to the logarithmic normal curve are discussed in ^^The 
Analysis of Frequency Distributions/' by G. R. Davies, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, December, 1929. 

The mathematical aspects of binomial and other types of probability are treated 
in “Mathematical Statistics,’' by H. L. Rietz. 

Prove that the normal curve of distribution expressed as ?/ = has a standard 
deviation of unity, and that the point of inflection is at ilo*. 

Assume the right half curve from x ~ 0 to a; ==oo. The area (cf. Peirce, 
“A Short Table of Integrals," p. 63) is f \/2^. The standard deviation is = 
n, or, with infinitesimals, 


a 


2 







Hence the standard deviation is imity. 

The point on the rc-scale at which the curve changes from negative to positive 
curvature (i.e., the point of inflection) is foxmd by equating the second derivative of 
the curve to zero, and solving for x, thus: 


Equation of curve 

1 

11 

>> 

First derivative 

.... 2 /' = - 

Second derivative ...... 

y" = e-®VV - e-*V2 = 0 

Dividing by 

a:® = 1, and s = 1 


Hence the point of inflection is at a; = 1 == o-. 

In the usual tables of the normal curve and its area, it is customary so to arrange 
the ordinates that the total area is unity; that is, the area of the right half is 0.5. 
Asexpressedabove, however, the area of the half curve is or \/2w- = 2.506628 

for the total curve. It is obvious that the central ordinate of y = at a; = 0 

is unity, hence to obtain unit area in the total curve it is necessary to divide the 
ordinates by This makes the central ordinate 1 divided by 2.506628 = 

0.3989, and in the curve of imit area y = 


Logarithms 

The use of logarithms. — ^Every number has a corresponding logarithm, or log, 
which may be obtained from a table of logarithms. Conversely, if the log of a 
number is given, the number (antilog) may also be obtained from a table. 

A logarithm consists of two parts, an integer (positive or negative) usually called 
the characteristic, and a fraction in decimal form usually called the mantissa. The 
significance of these two parts will appear later. Example: 


Logarithm 


Integer or 
characteristic 
2 
-3 


Fraction or 
mantissa 
0,8686 
0.8686 


2.8686 
0.8686 -3 
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Numbers that are powers of 10 may be written without the use of a table. Example: 


Number Log 

100 2 

10 1 

1 0 

0.1 -I 

0.01 -2 


This example indicates that a log is in theory the exponent which applied to 10 
equates the antilog. On the basis of this theory, the various uses of logarithms in 
calculations may be explained. 

A. To find the log of a given number. 

1. Place a mark (as subscript x) immediately after the first significant figure of 
the given number and note the number of places (positive or negative) between this 
mark and the decimal point. This is the log integer. Examples: 


Given number 

Number, marked 

Characteristic 

7390 

7^:390 

3 

739 

7*39 

2 

7.39 

7*39 

0 

0.0739 

0.07*39 

-2 

0 00739 

0.007*39 

-3 


2. Disregarding the position of the decimal point, look up the given number in 
the margins of a log table, and write the corresponding log as given in the body of 
the table, prefixing a decimal point. This is the log fraction, or mantissa. Example: 
the mantissa of 7390; 739; 0.0739; etc. is 0.86S6. 

3. Combine the characteristic and mantissa. Positive characteristics precede 
the fraction; negative characteristics follow. Examples: 


Given number 


Log 


7390 

739 

7.39 

0.0739 

0.00739 


3.8686 

2.8686 
0 8686 
0.8686-2 
0.8686-3 


In order to make the negative characteristics uniform in any problem, they are 
often written as a combination of positive and negative characteristics. However, 
in statistical work it is usually more convenient to write them as fi^rst indicated, ex- 
cept in the case of a log that is to be divided by a certain figure. In this case the 
negative integer should be this figure, or a multiple of it, and a positive integer 
should be prefixed to balance any change that may thus be made. Examples: 

Log Divisor Log rewritten Log divided 

0.8686-1 2 1.8686 -2 0.9343-1 

0.8686 -4 3 2.8686 -6 0.9562 -2 

In some cases, as when the divisor consists of several figures, or when other complex 
calculations are to be made, the log with a negative integer should be reduced by 
subtraction to a simple negative log. Thus 0.8686 — 1 = — 0.1314; 0.8686 — 2 = 
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— 1.1314; etc. In this case the final result should be changed back by subtraction 
to the usual form. 

B. To find the antilog of a given log. 

1, Disregarding the characteristic of the log, look up the mantissa in the body of 
a log table, and from the margins note the number corresponding to it. This is the 
antilog, irrespective of the position of the decimal point. Thus, given the logarithm 
0.8686, the antilog figures are found to be 739, the position of the decimal point being 
undetermined. 

2. Place a mark (as subscript x) after the first significant figure of the antilog 
figures thus found. Point off decimally to the right (positive) or left (negative) as 
many places as are indicated by the characteristic, prefixing or annexing as many 
ciphers as may be necessary. Example: 

Log Antilog figures Antilog 

3.8686 7:^39 7390 

0.8686 7:.39 7.39 

0.8686-2 7x^9 0.0739 

Note: In finding the log or antilog by the foregoing method, the mark (as sub- 
script x) following the first significant figure of the antilog may of course be omitted, 
provided that the position which it is used to mark is mentally noted. The mark 
merely indicates the position of the decimal point as it is understood to be placed in 
the margins of the tables. 
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Table of Logakithms 


No . 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1.0 

0.0000 

0.0043 

0.0086 

0.0128 

0.0170 

0.0212 

0.0253 

0.0294 

0 0334 

0.0374 

1.1 

.0414 

.0453 

.0492 

.0531 

.0569 

.0607 

.0645 

.0682 

.0719 

.0755 

1.2 

.0792 

.0828 

.0864 

.0899 

.0934 

,0969 

.1004 

.1038 

.1072 

.1106 

1.3 

,1139 

.1173 

.1206 

.1239 

.1271 

.1303 

.1335 

.1367 

.1399 

.1430 

1.4 

.1461 

.1492 

.1523 

.1553 

.1584 

.1614 

.1644 

.1673 

.1703 

.1732 

1.5 

.1761 

.1790 

.1818 

.1847 

.1875 

.1903 

.1931 

.1959 

.1987 

.2014 

1.6 

.2041 

.2068 

.2095 

.2122 

.2148 

.2175 

.2201 

.2227 

.2253 

.2279 

1.7 

,2304 

.2330 

.2355 

.2380 

.2405 

.2430 

.2455 

.2480 

.2504 

.2529 

1.8 

.2553 

.2577 

.2601 

.2625 

.2648 

.2672 

,2695 

.2718 

.2742 

.2765 

1.9 

.2788 

.2810 

.2833 

.2856 

.2878 

.2900 

.2923 

.2945 

.2967 

*2989 

2.0 

.3010 

.3032 

.3054 

.3075 

.3096 

.3118 

.3139 

.3160 

.3181 

.3201 

2.1 

.3222 

.3243 

.3263 

.3284 

.3304 

.3324 

.3345 

.3365 

.3385 

.3404 

2.2 

.3424 

.3444 

,3464 

.3483 

.3502 

.3522 

.3541 

.3560 

.3579 

.3598 

2.3 

.3617 

.3636 

.3655 

.3674 

.3692 

.3711 

.3729 

.3747 

.3766 

.3784 

2.4 

.3802 

.3820 

.3838 

.3856 

.3874 

.3892 

.3909 

.3927 

.3945 

.3962 

2 5 

.3979 

.3997 

.4014 

.4031 

.4048 

.4065 

.4082 

.4099 

.4116 

.4133 

2.6 

.4150 

.4166 

.4183 

.4200 

.4216 

.4232 

.4249 

.4265 

.4281 

.4298 

2,7 

.4314 

.4330 

.4346 

.4362 

.4378 

.4393 

.4409 

.4425 

.4440 

.4456 

2.8 

.4472 

.4487 

.4502 

.4518 

.4533 

.4548 

.4564 

.4579 

.4594 

.4609 

2.9 

.4624 

.4639 

.4654 

.4669 

.4683 

.4698 

.4713 

.4728 

.4742 

.4757 

3 0 

.4771 

.4786 

.4800 

.4814 

.4829 

.4843 

.4857 

.4871 

.4886 

.4900 

3.1 

.4914 

.4928 

.4942 

.4955 

.4969 

.4983 

.4997 

.5011 

.5024 

.5038 

3,2 

.5051 

.5065 

.5079 

.5092 

.5105 

.5119 

.6132 

.5145 

.5159 

.5172 

3 3 

.5185 

.5198 

.5211 

.5224 

.5237 

.5250 

.6263 

.6276 

.5289 : 

.5302 

3.4 

.5315 

.5328 

.5340 

.5353 

.5366 

.5378 

.6391 

.6403 

.5416 

.5428 

3.5 

.5441 

.5453 

.5465 

.5478 

.5490 

.5502 

.5514 

.5527 

.5539 

.5551 

3,6 

.5563 

-5575 

.5587 

.5599 

.5611 

.6623 

.5635 

.5647 

,5658 

.5670 

3.7 

.5682 

.5694 

.5705 

.5717 

.5729 

.6740 

.5752 

.6763 

.5775 

.5786 

3.8 

.5798 

.5809 i 

.5821 

.5832 

.5843 1 

.6855 

.5866 

.5877 

.5888 

.5899 

3.9 

.5911 

.5922 

.5933 

.5944 

.5955 

.5966 

.5977 

.5988 

.5999 

.6010 

4.0 

.6021 

.6031 

.6042 

.6053 

.6064 

.6075 

.6085 

.6096 

.6107 

.6117 

4.1 

.6128 

.6138 

.6149 

.6160 

.6170 

.6180 

.6191 

.6201 

.6212 

.6222 

4 2 

.6232 i 

.6243 

.6253 

.6263 

.6274 

.6284 

.6294 

.6304 

.6314 

.6325 

4.3 

.6335 

.6345 

.6355 

.6365 

.6375 

.6385 

.6395 

.6405 

.6415 

.6425 

4.4 

.6435 

.6444 

.6454 

.6464 

.6474 

.6484 

.6493 

.6503 

.6513 

.6522 

4 5 

.6532 

.6542 

.6551 

.6561 

.6571 

.6580 

.6590 

.6599 

.6609 

.6618 

4.6 

.6628 

.6637 

.6646 

.6656 

.6665 

.6675 

.6684 ! 

.6693 

.6702 

.6712 

4,7 

.6721 

.6730 

.6739 

.6749 

.6758 

.6767 

.6776 

.6785 

.6794 

.6803 

4.8 

.6812 

.6821 

.6830 

.6839 

.6848 

.6857 

.6866 

.6875 

.6884 

.6893 

4.9 

.6902 

.6911 

.6920 

.6928 

.6937 

.6946 

.6955 

.6964 

.6972 

.6981 

5.0 

.6990 

.6998 

.7007 

.7016 

.7024 

.7033 

.7042 

.7050 

.7059 

.7067 

5.1 

.7076 

.7084 

.7093 

.7101 

.7110 

.7118 

.7126 

.7135 

.7143 

.7152 

5.2 

.7160 

.7168 

.7177 

.7185 

.7193 

.7202 

.7210 

.7218 

.7226 

.7235 

5.3 

.7243 

.7251 

.7259 

.7267 

.7275 

.7284 

.7292 

.7300 

.7308 

.7316 

5.4 

.7324 

.7332 

.7340 

.7348 

.7356 

.7364 

.7372 

.7380 

.7388 

.7396 
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Table of Logaeithms — Continued 


No . 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5.5 

0.7404 

0.7412 

0,7419 

0.7427 

0.7435 

0.7443 

0.7451 

0.7459 

0.7466 

0.7474 

5.6 

.7482 

.7490 

.7497 

.7505 

7513 

.7520 

.7528 

.7536 

.7543 

.7551 

5.7 

.7559 

.7566 

.7574 

.7582 

.7589 

.7597 

.7604 

.7612 

.7619 

.7027 

5.8 

.7634 

.7642 

.7649 

.7657 

.7664 

.7672 

7679 

.7686 

.7694 

.7701 

5.9 

.7709 

.7716 

.7723 

.7731 

.7738 

.7745 

.7752 

.7760 

.7767 

.7774 

6.0 

.7782 

.7789 

.7796 

.7803 

.7810 

.7818 

.7825 

.7832 

.7839 

.7846 

6.1 

.7853 

.7860 

.7868 

.7875 

.7882 

.7889 

.7896 

.7903 

.7910 

.7017 

6.2 

.7924 

.7931 

.7938 

.7945 

.7952 

.7959 

.7966 

.7973 

.7980 

.7987 

6.3 

.7993 

.8000 

.8007 

.8014 

.8021 

.8028 

.8035 

.8041 

.8048 

.8055 

6.4 

.8062 

.8069 

.8075 

.8082 

.8089 

.8096 

.8102 

.8109 

.8116 

8122 

6.6 

.8129 

.8136 

.8142 

.8149 

.8156 

.8162 

.8169 

.8176 

.8182 

.8189 

6.6 

.8195 

.8202 

.8209 

.8215 

.8222 

.8228 

.8235 

.8241 

.8248 

.8254 

6.7 

.8261 

.8267 

.8274 

.8280 

.8287 

.8293 

.8299 

.8306 

.8312 

.8319 

6.8 

.8325 

.8331 

.8338 

.8344 

.8351 

.8357 

.8363 

.8370 

.8376 

.8382 

6.9 

.8388 

.8396 

.8401 

.8407 

.8414 

.8420 

.8426 

.8432 

.8439 

.8445 

7.0 

.8451 

.8457 

.8463 

.8470 

.8476 

.8482 

.8488 

.8494 

.8500 

.8506 

7.1 

.8513 

.8519 

.8525 

.8531 

.8537 

.8543 

.8549 

.8555 

.8561 

.8567 

7.2 

.8573 

.8579 

.8585 

.8591 

.8597 

.8603 

.8609 

.8615 

.8621 

.8627 

7.3 

.8633 

.8639 

.8645 

.8651 

.8657 

.8663 

.8669 

.8675 

.8681 

.8686 

7.4 

.8692 

.8698 

.8704 

.8710 

.8716 

.8722 

.8727 

.8733 

.8739 

.8745 

7.5 

.8751 

.8756 

.8762 

.8768 

.8774 

.8779 

.8785 

.8791 

.8797 

,8802 

7.6 

.8808 

.8814 

.8820 

.8825 

.8831 

.8837 

.8842 

.8848 

.8854 

.8859 

7.7 

.8865 

.8871 

.8876 

,8882 

.8887 

.8893 

.8899 

.8904 

.8910 

.8915 

7.8 

.8921 

.8927 

.8932 

.8938 

.8943 

.8949 

.8954 

.8960 

.8965 

.8971 

7.9 

.8976 

.8982 

.8987 

.8993 

.8998 

.9004 

.9009 

.9015 

9020 

.9025 

8.0 

.9031 

.9036 

.9042 

.9047 

.9053 

.9058 

.9063 

.9069 

9074 

.9079 

8.1 

.9085 

.9090 

.9096 

.9101 

1 .9106 

.9112 

.9117 

.9122 

.9128 

.9133 

8.2 

.9138 

.9143 

.9149 

.9154 

' .9159 

.9165 

.9170 

.9175 

.9180 

,9186 

8.3 

.9191 

.9196 

.9201 

.9206 

! .9212 

.9217 

.9222 

.9227 

.9232 

9238 

8.4 

.9243 

.9248 

.9253 

.9258 

1 .9263 

.9269 

.9274 

.9279 

.9284 

.9289 

8.6 

.9294 

.9299 

.9304 

.9309 

.9315 

.9320 

.9325 

.9330 

.9335 

.9340 

8 6 

.9345 

.9350 

.9355 

.9360 

.9365 

.9370 

.9375 

.9380 

.9385 

9390 

8.7 

.9395 

.9400 

.9405 

.9410 

.9415 

.9420 

.9425 

.9430 

.9435 

.9440 

8.8 

.9445 

.9450 

.9455 

.9460 

.9465 

.9469 

.9474 

.9479 

9484 

.9489 

8.9 

.9494 

.9499 

.9504 

.9509 

,9513 

.9518 

.9523 

.9528 

.9533 

.9538 

9.0 

.9542 

.9547 

.9552 

.9557 

.9562 

.9566 

.9571 

.9576 

.9581 

.9586 

9.1 

.9590 

.9595 

.9600 

.9605 

.9609 

.9614 

.9619 

.9624 

.9628 

.9633 

9.2 

.9638 

.9643 

.9647 

9652 

.9657 

.9661 

.9666 

.9671 

9675 

.9680 

9.3 

.9685 

.9689 

.9694 

.9699 

.9703 

.9708 

.9713 

.9717 

.9722 

9727 

9.4 

.9731 

.9736 

.9741 

.9745 

.9750 

,9754 

.9759 

.9763 

.9768 

.9773 

9.5 

.9777 

.9782 

.9786 

.9791 

.9795 

.9800 

.9805 

.9809 

.9814 

.9818 

9.6 

.9823 

.9827 

.9832 

.9836 

.9841 

.9845 

.9850 

.9854 

.9859 

.9863 

9.7 

.9868 

.9872 

.9877 

.9881 

.9886 

.9890 

.9894 

.9899 

.9903 

.9908 

9.8 

.9912 

.9917 

.9921 

.9926 

.9930 

.9934 

,9939 

9943 

9948 

.9952 

9.9 

,9956 

.9961 

.9965 

.9969 

.9974 

9978 

.9983 

.9987 

.9991 

.9996 
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A graphic table of logarithms —The following four-place graphic table of loga- 
rithms and antilogarithms is reprinted from Lacroix and Ragot, ^‘A Graphic Table 
Combining Logarithms and Anti-Logarithms/' by permission of the publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. The first digit of the number of which the 
logarithm is to be taken is read in the column headed N, and succeeding figures are 
read in the numbers and subdivisions on the upper edge of the scale until the 
required point is located. The required logarithm is similarly read from the column 
headed L to the numbers and subdivisions below the scale, at the required point. 
Antilogarithms may be found by reversing this process. The rules regarding decimals 
and characteristics apply as before. With care, results may be read to five places. 
The student would do well to obtain the fuU-five-place table in the reference cited, 
as it is perhaps the most convenient and accurate table available. 
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Table of Powbks, Roots, and Reciprocals 


Square 


Square root ' Cube root Reciprocals 
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Table of Poweks, Hoots, and Hecipkocals — Continued 


No. 

Square 

Cube 

Square root 

Cube root 

Reciprocals 

51 

2,601 

132,651 

7.1414 

3.7084 

0.0196 

52 

2', 704 

140,608 

7.2111 

3.7325 

0 0192 

53 

2,809 

148,877 

7.2801 

3.7563 

0.0189 

54 

2;916 

157,464 

7.3485 

3.7798 

0 . 0185 

55 

3,025 

166,375 

7.4162 

3.8030 

0.0182 

56 

3,136 

175,616 

7.4833 

3.8259 

0.0179 

57 

3,249 

185;i93 

7.5498 

3.8485 

0.0175 

58 

3;364 

195,112 

7.6158 

3.8709 

0.0172 

59 

3'481 

205,379 

7.6811 

3.8930 

0.0169 

60 

3,600 

216,000 

7.7460 

3.9149 

0.0167 

61 

3,721 

226,981 

7.8102 

3.9365 

0.0164 

62 

3',844 

238,328 

7.8740 

3.9579 

0.0161 

63 

3;969 

250,047 

7.9373 

3.9791 

0.0159 

64 

4', 096 

262,144 

8.0000 

4.0000 

0.0156 

65 

4,225 

274;625 

8.0623 

1 4.0207 

0.0154 

66 

4,356 

287,496 

8.1240 

4 0412 

0.0152 

67 1 

4',489 

300;763 

8.1854 

4.0615 

0.0149 

68 

4',624 

314,432 

8.2462 

4.0817 

0.0147 

69 

4;761 

328;509 

8.3066 

4.1016 

0 . 0145 

70 

4;900 

343,000 

8.3666 

4.1213 

0.0143 

71 

5,041 

357,911 

8.4261 

4.1408 

0.0141 

72 

5', 184 

373,248 

8.4853 

4.1602 

0.0139 

73 

5,329 

389,017 

8.5440 

4.1793 

0.0137 

74 

5,476 

4051224 

8.6023 

4.1983 

0.0135 

75 

5,625 

421,875 

8.6603 

4.2172 

0.0133 

76 

5,776 

438,976 

8.7178 

4.2358 

0.0132 

' 77 

5,929 

456,533 

8.7750 

4.2543 

0.0130 

78 

6,084 

474,552 

8.8318 

4.2727 

0.0128 

79 

6,241 

493,039 

8.8882 

4.2908 

0.0127 

80 

6,400 

512,000 

8.9443 

4.3089 

0.0125 

81 

6,561 

531,441 

9.0000 

4.3267 

0.0123 

: 82 

6,724 

551,368 

9.0554 

4.3445 

0.0122 

83 

6,889 

571,787 

9.1104 

4.3621 

0.0120 

84 

7,056 

592,704 

9.1652 

4.3795 

0.0119 

85 

7,225 

614,125 

9.2195 

4.3968 

0.0118 

86 

7,396 

636,056 

9.2736 

4-4140 

0.0116 

87 

7,569 

658,503 

9.3274 

4.4310 

0.0115 

88 

7,744 

681,472 

9.3808 

4.4480 

0.0114 

89 

7,921 

704,969 

9.4340 

4.4647 

0.0112 

90 

8,100 

729,000 

9.4868 

4.4814 

0.0111 

91 

8,281 

753,571 

9.5394 

4.4979^ 

0.0110 

92 

8,464 

778,688 

9.5917 

4.5144 

0.0109 

93 

8,649 

804,357 

9.6437 

4.5307 

0.0108 

94 

8,836 

830,584 

9.6954 

4.5468 

0.0106 

95 

9,025 

857,375 

9.7468 

4.5629 

0.0105 

96 

9,216 

884,736 

9.7980 

4.5789 

0.0104 

97 

9,409 

912,673 

9.8489 

4.5947 

0.0103 

98 

9,604 

941,192 

9.8995 

4.6104 

0.0102 

99 

9,801 

970,299 

9.9499 

4.6261 

0.0101 

100 

10,000 

1,000,000 

10.0000 

4.6416 

0.0100 
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Table op the Ordinates (F) and Integral (A), or Area Under the Curve 
OP THE Right Half op the Normal Curve op Distribution, 


F = 


1 


® ) 


where a is in units of the standard deviation, measured from the center of the curve, 
or mean, at a: = 0. 


X 

F 

A 

X 

F 

A 

X 

F 

A 

0 00 

0.3989 

0.0000 

1.35 

0.1604 


2.70 


0.4965 

0.05 

.3984 

.0199 


.1497 

.4192 

2.75 

.0091 

.4970 

0.10 

.3970 

.0398 

1.45 

.1394 

.4265 

2.80 

.0079 

.4974 

0.15 

.3945 

.0596 

■litW 

.1295 

.4332 

2.85 

.0069 

.4978 

0.20 

.3910 

.0793 

1.55 

.1200 

.4394 

2.90 


.4981 

0 25 

.3867 

.0987 


.1109 

.4452 

2.95 

.0051 

.4984 

0 30 

.3814 

.1179 

1.65 

.1023 



.0044 

.4987 

0.35 

.3752 

.1368 


.0940 

.4554 

3.05 

.0038 

.4989 

0.40 

.3683 

.1554 

1.75 

.0863 

.4599 

3.10 

.0033 

.4990 

0.45 

.3605 

.1736 

1.80 

.0790 

.4641 

3.15 

.0028 

.4992 

0.50 

.3521 

.1915 

1.85 

.0721 

.4678 

3.20 

.0024 

.4993 

0.55 

.3429 

.2088 

1.90 

.0656 

.4713 

3.25 

.0020 

.4994 

0.60 

.3332 

.2257 

1.95 

.0596 

.4744 

3.30 

.0017 

.4995 

0.65 

.3230 

.2422 

2.00 

.0540 

.4772 

3.35 

.0015 

.4996 

0.70 

.3123 

.2580 

2.05 

.0488 

.4798 

3.40 

.0012 

.4997 

0.75 

.3011 

.2734 

2.10 

.0440 

.4821 

3.45 

.0010 

.4997 

0.80 

.2897 

.2881 

2.15 

.0395 

.4842 

3.50 


.4998 

0 85 

.2780 

.3023 

2.20 

.0355 

.4861 

3.55 

.0007 

.4998 

0.90 

.2661 

.3159 

2.25 

.0317 

.4878 

3.60 

.0006 

.4998 

0 95 

.2541 

.3289 

2.30 


.4893 

3.65 

.0005 

.4999 

1.00 

.2420 

.3413 

2.35 

mm 


3.70 

.0004 

.4999 

1.05 

.2299 

.3531 

2.40 

mm 

.4918 

3.75 

.0004 

.4999 

1.10 

.2179 

.3643 

2.45 

■n 

.4929 

3.80 

.0003 

.4999 

1.15 

.2059 

.3749 

2 50 

.0175 

.4938 

3.85 

.0002 

.4999 

1.20 

.1942 

.3849 

2.55 

.0154 

.4946 

3.90 

.0002 

.5000 

1.25 

.1826 

.3944 

2.60 

.0136 

.4953 

3.95 

.0002 

.5000 

1.30 

.1714 

.4032 

2.65 

.0119 

.4960 

■ 

.0001 

.5000 
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* Reprinted from J ourncH of American Statistical Association, December, 1932, by permission. 
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INDEX 


Aggregative index numbers, 95, 100 
Analysis, elementary, 189 
illustrated, 195 
Annual data, cycle, 197 
Annual trends fitted to seasonal data, 154 
Arithmetic mean, 34 

comparison with harmonic, 42 
Average, common, 34 

comparison of arithmetic and har- 
monic, 42 

geometric mean, 38 
of relatives, 105 
harmonic, 41 
median, 43 
mode, 46 
quadratic, 43 

root-harmonic and unit-harmonic, 50 
root-mean-square, 43 
weights, 36, 51 
Average deviation, 66 
corrections, 80 
short cut, 68, 83 
Average height of curve, 53 
Averages, comparisons, 49 
of position, 43 
summary, 76 

Averaging double ratios, 51 

Bar chart and summation curve, 13 
Base, moving, 208 
Base-reversal test, 114 
Binomial description of probability, 292 
Binomial distributions, general uses, 297 

Calculation, accuracy of, 7 
of roots, 310 
Chain index, 106 
Chaining, link relatives, 325 
Charting, 23, 97 
cumulative curve, 12 
frequency distribution, 10 
percentiles, 74 
regression, 277 
time series, 22 


Charts, examples of 
Bar, 14, 99 
Cumulative, 12, 18 
Cycle, 203, 210, 211, 213, 231 
Graphic interpolation, 45, 74 
Graphic log table, 337-342 
Logarithmic or ratio, 20, 23, 98, 12 
Pictorial, 100 
‘^Pie,’’ 104 
Probability, 75, 320 
Rectangular and polygon, 10, 18 
Regression, 248, 258, 278 
Scatter diagram, 230, 232, 237 
Stock market, 101 
Trends, 136, 141, 149, 151, 159, 16 
173, 175 

Coefficient, of correlation, 233, 326 
of deviation, 77 

of similarity, 234, 236, 239, 241, 244 
correlation ratio, 252 
curvilinear regression, 258, 273 
Combinations and permutations, 295 
Common average, see Average 
Composite cycle, 208 
Composite index numbers, 93 
Constant of “organic growth,'^ 311 
Correlation ratio, 254 
Cubic parabola, 156, 157, 158 
Cumulative curve, plotting, 12 
Curve fitting, 300 
and probability, 331 
Curvilinear correlation, 250, 256 
other methods, 264 
Curvilinear multiple correlation, 273 
Curvilinear regression, 258, 273 
Cycle, components, 212 
composite, 208 
forecasting, 212 
in annual data, 197 
in seasonal data, 199 
trends for irregular, 175 

Deflating, 108 
Degree of correlation, 226 
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INDEX 


Derivative equations, 316 
Derivatives of trend equations, 178 
Deviation, average, 66 
short cut, 68 
coefficient, 77 
corrections for average, 80 
corrections for standard, 80 
logarithmic standard, 84 
quartile, 73 
standard, 69 
short cut, 71 

Diagonal deviations, correlation, 246 
Dispersion, summary, 76 
Distribution, frequency, 8 
logarithmic frequency, 17, 303 
normal, 148, 302 
Distribution, plotting, 10 
theory of income, 296 
types, 14 

DooHttle method, 166, 271, 275, 277 
Double frequency tabulation, 19 
Double ratios, averaging, 51 

Equations, derivative, 316 
derivatives of trend, 178 
normal of parabolas, 318 

Factors test, 112 

Fisher’s ‘‘ideal” index, 111, 114, 116 
analysis, 316 

Fitting of trends, 135, 156 
Fourier analysis, 176, 325 
Frequency distribution, 8 
logarithmic, 17 
normal, 14 
plotting, 10 

Frequency tabulation, 8 
double, 19 *.;.*• 

Geometric mean, 38 . ’ 

of relatives, 105 
Geometric trend, 147 
modified, 148 
Gompertz curve, 168 
adjusted, 169 

Graphic approximations, regressions, 277 
Graphic interpolation of percentiles, 74 
Graphic representation, 23 
Growth curve, Gompertz, 168 
Pearl-Reed, 151 


Harmonic mean, 41 
comparison with arithmetic, 42 

Ideal index, Fisher’s 111, 114, 116 
analysis, 316 

Income distribution theory, 296 
Incommensurable units, combining, 116 
Interpolation, annual trends fitted to 
seasonal data, 154 
median, 43 
mode, 46 

Irregular cycles, trends, 175 

Link-relative seasonal index, 218 
Logarithmic frequency distribution, 17 
Logarithmic method of time series 
analysis, 214 

Logarithmic normal curve, 17, 303 
Logarithmic standard deviation, 84 
Logarithms, 331 

Mean, see Average 
Median, 43 

of a frequency tabulation, 44 
Median cubic, 158 
Mode, 46 

Modified geometric trend, 148, 319 
Moving average, 153 
adjusting, 171 
of non-centered data, 207 
of time series analysis, 192 
Moving base, 208 
Multiple correlation, 267 

Normal, and trend, 197 
approximating for base years, 215 
projecting, 205 
statistical, 134, 191 

Normal distribution curve, 8, 148, 302 
logarithmic, 17, 303 
Normal equations of trends, 316 
Normal frequency curve, 14 

Parabola, building up, 146 
general method of fitting, 164 
grouped data, 142 
least squares, 139 
normal equations, 318 
selected points, 144 
Parabolic regression, 256, 259 
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Partial correlation, 264 
Pearl-Reed curve, 150, 169, 320 
Pearsonian coefficient, 233, 326 
Percentiles, 73 
corrected interpolation, 82 
interpolating, 48, 83 
Permutations and combinations, 295 
Plotting, 8ee Charting 
Poisson series, 300 
Price, standard, 118 
Price index numbers, aggregative, 95 
geometric, 105 
ideal, 111 

weighted relative, 102 
Primary data, 6 
Probable error, 298 
of sampling, 306 
Projected trend, 176 
Projecting the normal, 205 

Quadratic mean, 43 

Quantity index numbers, aggregative, 
95 

Quartile deviation, 73 

Rank differences, correlation, 247 
Ratios, averaging double, 51 
Regression, graphic approximations, 277 
line, 248 

parabolic, 256, 259 

Regression equation, estimates by, 248, 
276 

Relative index numbers, 102 
Relatives, geometric mean of, 105 
Relativity of index numbers, 118 
Roots, calculation, 310 

S-curve, 169 
Sampling, 5 
probable error, 306 


Seasonal data, annual trends, 154 
the cycle, 199 

Seasonal index, link-relative, 218 
Seasonal variations, 194 
Secondary data, 6 
Sheppard's correction, 81 
Similarity, see Coefficient 
Skewness, 17, 73, 303 
Standard deviation, 69 
corrections, 80 
logarithmic, 84 
short cut, 71 
Standard price, 118 
Statistical normal, 134, 191 
Statistical notation, 309 
Straight-line trend, least squares, 135 
semi-averages, or grouped data, 138 
Summation curve and bar chart, 13 
Summation sign, use, 309 

Tabulating data, 8 
Tabulating time series, 20 
Tabulation, 19 

Tests of index numbers, base reversal, 
114 

factors, 112 

Theory, of income distribution, 297 
of index numbers, 115 
Time series, analysis, 132, 189 
Trend and normal, 197 

Unit-cycle trend, 176 

Value, index numbers of, 94 
Variability, range of, 65 
Variance, 70 
Variations, seasonal, 194 

Weighted averages, 36 









